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Supply Shortage 
Of F ish Meal 
Sends Prices Up 


A tightening fish meal and solubles 
supply situation has developed to send 
prices into higher ground, trade 
sources report. 

Poor fishing experienced by Nor- 
wegian fishermen since the first of 
the year is getting much of the blame 
for the shortage. Norway, which 
usually turns out more than 200,000 
tons of herring meal, will probably 
be an importer instead of an export- 
er of its usual 150,000 tons because 
of the small catches. 

European buyers, unable to get 
sufficient Norwegian meal, turned to 
Angola and South Africa for their 
needs and reportedly have cleaned up 
supplies there through June shipment. 

In Canada, a fishermen’s strike last 
fall cut into the herring catch with 
the result that U.S. buyers of Ca- 
nadian meal in the Northwest and 
on the West Coast have been buying 
from Peru. Peru is now reporting an 
over-sold condition, according to 
trade sources. 

It is thought that only an early 
domestic menhaden catch, which us- 
ually doesn’t develop to any extent 
until June, is about the only solution 
to lessening the shortage. And it is 
believed that if European needs re- 
main unsatisfied, there could be de- 
mand for U.S. menhaden meal from 
those countries. 


1958 Crop Acreage 
May be Smallest 
In Past 40 Years 


WASHINGTON — Indications now 
are that the 1958 acreage of crops 
planted or grown may total about 333 
million acres, according to the March 
18 crop production report of the Crop 
Reporting Board. If the March 1 in- 
dications materialize, this would be 
less than a million acres under the 
1957 low level of plantings and would 
be the smallest national crop plant- 
ing since 1917. 

Following are the intended 1958 
planting figures for some of the major 
crops as they now look to the Crop 
Reporting Board: corn, 75.1 million 
acres, up 1%% from last year, but 
9% below average; wheat, winter and 
spring, 56.5 million acres, up 6.6% 
from 1957; oats, 39.7 million acres, 
8% under 1957 and 10% below aver- 
age; barley, 16 million acres, down 
3% from last season but 29% above 
average; 

Rice, 1.46 million acres, up 6% 
from last year but 25% below aver- 
age; sorghums for all purposes, 23.5 
million acres, 13% less than last 
year’s record high but 48% above 
average; hay, 72.5 million acres in 
1958, compared with 73.8 million har- 
vested in 1957 and the 10-year average 
of 74.2 million; flaxseed, 4,607,000 


acres, a decrease of 18% from 1957 
and the smallest acreage since 1952 
if present planting intentions ma- 
terialize; 
Soybeans, 24 million acres, a tenth 
(Turn to ACREAGES, page 73) 
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SWINE LEASE PROGRAM: An 


Iowa company’s swine and chick leas- 


ing programs are described on page 10. 
MERCHANDISING: A retail feed firm’s advertising program is ex- 


plained on page 30. 
CUSTOM MILLING: The fourth 
will be found on page 84. 


GRIT SIZES: Various grit sizes 
reported on page 40. 
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Hatcherymen Increase 
Settings for Broilers; 


Prices Show Decline 


SALISBURY, MD. — Hatcherymen 
are stepping up production again 
after a few weeks of cutting back. 

Hatcherymen in 22 reporting states 
last week set 44,614,000 eggs. This 
was 5% more than the previous week 
and 17% above the corresponding 
week a year ago. Increases in the 
number of broiler eggs set from the 
previous week were reported in all 
but two of the 22 states. 

Broiler growers last week in the 
22 states started 28,798,000 chicks. 
This was 1% less than the previous 
week, but 4% above the correspond- 
ing week of a year ago. Half of the 
22 states reported decreases. 

Broiler prices in Delmarva last 
week slid slightly. The average price 
paid on the farm was 21.7l¢ lb. A 
week earlier the price was 22.23¢. 
However, six months ago the price 
was only 17.84¢ and a year ago, 
19.69¢. 

Meanwhile, southern broiler prices 
declined last week after holding 
steady since the end of February. 
Prices moved off mostly 1¢ lb. in 
Georgia and other lower South states. 
In the Shenandoah Valley, scarce 
supplies kept prices largely steady. 

Closing broiler prices March 21 at 
farms were largely 20¢ Ib. in Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Arkansas 
and North Carolina and mostly 21% 


to 22¢ in the Shenandoah Valley. 


Staley Milling to 
Ask High Court 


Review of Case 


KANSAS CITY—The Staley Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, has announced 
plans to ask the U.S. Supreme Court 
for a review of a lower court ruling 
in favor of the A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co., Decatur, Ill, in a 
trademark lawsuit against Staley 
Milling. 

Cn March 13 the U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals in Chicago upheld a pre- 
vious district court ruling which en- 
joined Staley Milling from using the 
name “Staley” or “Staley’s” as a 
trademark on its products. (Feed- 
stuffs, March 15.) 

This week the Kansas City firm 
said that, after reviewing the de- 
cision of the Seventh Circuit Court 
of Appeals, it had decided to have its 
attorneys petition to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court for a writ of certiorari. 
The petition, in substance, will ask 
the highest court to review the de- 
cision. 

In commenting on this move, 
Thomas W. Staley, president of Sta- 
ley Milling, said, “After conferring 
with our lawyers and carefully read- 
ing the decision of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, we are confident that a 
very meaningful and important part 
of the trademark history of our com- 
pany and A. E. Staley Manufacturing 

(Turn to STALEY, page 72) 


Mixed Effects 


Seen in Grain 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Adoption by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture of a 
subsidy-in-kind program for feed 
grain exports is expected to have a 
mixed effect on commodity markets. 

In a message, expected very short- 
ly, vetoing Congress’ farm price sup- 
port freeze bill, the White House is 
expected to announce acceptance of a 
grain trade proposal to institute a 
subsidy-in-kind program for corn, 
oats, barley, rye, grain sorghums and 
oilseeds. 


The subsidy-in-kind proposal—un- 


on Markets 
Sales Plan 


der which exporters would receive a 
government subsidy in the form of 
grain itself when they exported feed 
grains—was part of a recently out- 
lined grain trade plan which would 
be a major step in breaking the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. stranglehold on 
the trade in domestic and export 
grain merchandising operations. 
(Feedstuffs, March 15.) 

The inclusion of the subsidy in- 
structions to USDA in the veto mes- 
sage came after the CCC advisory 
board this week gave its approval 
to the trade recommendations. It was 
thought that USDA would try to pro- 


(Turn to GRAIN PLAN, page 73) 


Public Market 
To Push for 


Meaty Hogs 


St. Joseph Seeks 
Better Hogs, Sold 
On Central Market 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—An expanded 
educational program to help farmers 
obtain meat-type breeding stock and 
learn how to produce meaty hogs on 
a year-round basis has been an- 
nounced by Kieffer Lehman, director 
of the St. Joseph Market Founda- 
tion. 

This announcement, observers said, 
represents a major move by a live- 
stock exchange to push for programs 
of year-round production of quality 
hogs while maintaining the public 
market system. 

There has been speculation as to 
what would happen to public live- 
stock markets and the pricing basis 
if contract production, with animals 
going directly to packers, were to ex- 
pand greatly. 

In the announcement, Mr. Lehman 
noted that a number of feed com- 
panies have been working on various 
types of hog programs. He said that 
“the St. Joseph market stands will- 
ing and ready to work with any con- 
cern that has a sound program for 
an improvement in the raising of hogs 
and takes advantage of the economi- 
cally sound competitive system of the 
public market.” 

(Turn to HOGS, page 73) 


General Mills Will 
Build New Feed 
Plant in Florida 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, will build a modern 
new feed mill in Tampa, Fla., C. H. 
Bell, president, has announced. 

D. H. McVey, vice president and 
general manager of the company’s 
feed division, said the new plant will 
manufacture a complete line of Larro 
Feeds for livestock and poultry and 
will have a capacity of 100 tons daily, 
on a 16-hour-day basis. 

Land for the plant at 40th St. and 
East Buffalo in Tampa has been pur- 
chased, and construction is expected 
to begin in April. 

The plant will turn out feeds in 
mash, pellet or cubed form. It will 
provide its products for delivery in 
bulk or in 50 and 100 Ib. bags. It will 
be of the newest design and will be 
equipped for mechanical unloading 
and for the palletized handling of 
sacked feeds, according to Mr. Mc- 
Vey. 

The plant will consist of a rein- 
forced concrete bulk storage silo, 20 
by 40 ft., and a metal-clad, steel- 
frame warehouse with concrete floor 
built around the mill and bulk stor- 
age. The office will be in one corner 
of the warehouse next to a loading 
well for trucks. The warehouse, 84 by 

(Turn to NEW PLANT, page 72) 
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Income Differences 


ESPITE the fact that farm incomes have been showing some notable 
D improvement in the past few months, largely because of better returns 
on livestock and poultry products, there will continue to be strong agitation 
on the part of farm state political leaders to attempt to legislate better 
incomes for constituents. The price support “freeze” legislation, generally 
expected to receive a presidential veto, is an example of the attitude of many 
politicians that keeping price supports at old levels is the only way to assure 
farmers of a proper share of national income. 

Those who take a cynical view of the motives of congressional leaders 
who pushed the current legislation to passage note the possibility that some 
may have in mind making political hay out of a probable veto. Farm legisla- 
tion remains a football, in and out of season. 


* * * 


ITH farm income closely tied into the political and other discussions 

of the agricultural economy, it is interesting to look beyond the big 
totals and national averages so often cited in such discussions. Farm income 
merits a closer look and analysis, such as that provided in a recent Illinois 
Farmers’ Outlook Letter, written by L. H. Simerl of the University of 
Illinois department of agricultural economics. 

Here, in down-to-earth language, is Prof. Simerl’s statement on the 
subject of getting a better understanding of the farm income situation: 
“The most important fact about farmers’ incomes is that some farmers make 
very good incomes, while other farmers make very little. For example, in 
the five years ending with 1956, the average net income per farm (from 
farming) in West Virginia was under $1,200 a year, while that in Arizona 
was over $15,000 a year. 

“Probably few citizens of Illinois, or any other state, want to pay higher 
taxes or higher prices for food and clothing to boost Arizona farmers into 
higher income brackets. On the other hand, no farm price support program, 
or direct payments scheme, will provide an up-to-date income for the West 
Virginia farmers so long as they stick to their small farms. 

“Of course, these two states represent the extremes of farm income. 
There are, however, very large differencs among other states. There are also 
very large differences within states, including Lllinois.” 

The economist goes on to point out that in 1956, 14 states had only one 
fourth to one half as much income per farm as Illinois. These were scattered 
from Alabama to New Hampshire, and from Oklahoma to South Carolina. On 
the other hand, seven states had more net income per farm than Illinois, 
ranging from California to New Jersey and from Florida to Montana. Cali- 
fornia, for example, had twice as much income as Illinois, and Arizona had 
four times as much. 

From the standpoint of sheer contrast in income situations, this statement 
is important: “In Illinois, one group of tenant farmers on good one-man, full- 
time farms, made more than three times as much as other farmers on 
similar farms. Even greater differences are common in some other states.” 


* * * 


OMPARISONS of average farm earnings with average earnings of 

industrial workers often are cited to show the disparity between farm 
and city income. Some of these figures can stand closer examination, too, 
Prof. Simerl notes. For example, a factory worker has to furnish his own 
house at a personal expense of around $1,200, while a tenant farmer generally 
can deduct most costs of housing as a business expense. Farmers, too, 
generally charge half their cars’ costs as a business expense, which a fellow 
who drives his car to and from work at a factory cannot do. 


The purpose of passing on these observations on farm incornes, of course, 
is not to argue that they are too high or too low, but to call attention tc 
the fact that there is a lot more to income situations than broad statistical 
generalizations might lead one to believe. 

There are individual differences in incomes of farmers because there 
are differences in individuals and facilities, and any legislation that does not 


permit enterprise and ability to earn appropriate rewards is not sound from 
the standpoint of either the farmer or the taxpayer. 


* * * 


QUOTE 

ARL M. HUGHES, grain and livestock farmer, ag economist and former 
executive vice president of the Commodity Credit Corp., in a Reader’s 
Digest article: ‘No secretary of agriculture, no farm leader, can lead us 
out of the mess we're in. Only courageous leadership from within Congress 
can do this job. And if we voters don’t back up Congress in repudiating price 
supports and acreage restrictions, we must share the blame for more wasted 
billions, more useless surpluses and, in the long run, higher food prices and a 

leveling of family farms to peasant-like mediocrity.” 


FEATURE 


Formula feed demand was generally good during the week ending March 
28 as the spring upturn continued through the nation. Hog and cattle feeds 


continued the brisk pace they have held through the winter and the week 
was marked by a noticeable increase in demand for turkey feeds. Chick 
starters and pig starters showed a normal spring increase. The feeling in 
most parts of the nation was one of optimism. Ingredient prices slowed their 
upward climb to stabilize prices somewhat and increase optimism for the 
coming week. The feedstuff price index dropped to 83.6 compared with 83.8 
the preceding week and 81.7 a year ago. The feed grain index, on the other 
hand, climbed to 64.8 as against 64 a week earlier and 73.3 a year earlier. 
(Ingredient details on pages 70-72. 


Northwest | mand is holding up better than they 


anticipated. 
The weather has been drier recent- 
ly and roads have improved consid- 


Climbing ingredient prices reached 
a plateau during the week to allow 


feed mills to set their prices at fairly | erably, removing this barrier from 
level range for the coming week. | feed purchasing. However, prices 
Prices will range from about un- | have been working steadily higher 


and some feeders have reportedly 
backed away from the new levels, 
waiting to see if they might come 
down. On the other hand, this same 
price factor may have been a stimu- 
lus, dealers having anticipated higher 
prices by laying in larger stocks. 

Price lists this week were expected 
to be unchanged to up $2 on some 
high protein concentrates by mills 
that have not kept up each week with 
the advances. The average increase 
would be 50¢ to $1. 


Central States 


The formula feed business was still 
running at a very good pace during 
the week ending March 26, as manu- 
facturers reported a continued good 
period compared with a year ago. 

Most manufacturers generally 
agreed that hog business was the 
most prosperous, and some reported 
dairy feeds as moving very well also. 
Poultry feeds seemed ready for a good 
pick-up as the season progressed. 

Most mills were working on a five- 
day basis, with a few running only 
four. And mills generally reported a 
one or two-day backlog of orders. 

All in all, the feed business was in 
good shape and it was thought this 
condition would last over at least the 
spring months of the year and would 
show a substantial increase over last 
year’s tonnage. 


Northeast 


Although some consumer resistance 
to high prices has developed, formula 
feed sales held about steady as many 
buyers continued to go along with 
the market. 

Prices, one trade source said, were 
expected to back down wiih the ap- 
proach of grass. And, he added, a gen- 
eral levelling off in prices was likely 
within a month as demand slackens. 

Egg mashes and dairy feeds ac- 
counted for the bulk of sales, with 
super laying mashes and milk makers 
especially well taken. The remainder 
of the tonnage consisted of broiler, 
chick starter and a small volume of 
turkey feeds. 

Crumbles and pellets were doing 
very well and their use was up 50% 
from a year ago as farmers’ feeding 
patterns changed to a semblance of 
automation on the farm. 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 74) 


changed to up $1. 

The week completed March 28 was 
marked by lively sales, representa- 
tives said. It was as good or slightly 
better than the previous week, which 
had also been reported good. All mills 
reporting are ahead of last year and 
reported optimistic prospects for the 
spring. 

Turkey feeds had the big bulge for 
the week, and starters generally con- 
tinued to move ahead. Hog and cattle 
feeds, spurred by good feed-price 
ratios, continued strong. 

Mills were operating at normal 
capacity, but representatives said 
some overtime may be necessary. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that hogs of all ages in 
Minnesota March 1 were up 7% from 
a year earlier. By age groups, hogs 
six months and older were up 6%, 
while the number three to six months 
old were down 7%. A sharp rise of 
27%, however, was noted in the 
number of pigs under three months 
of age, compared with a year earlier. 
Sows farrowing spring pigs in Minne- 
sota this year will be 6% over the 
spring of 1957, but 12% below the 
average, the report said. 


Southwest 


Formula feed business continued to 
show signs of improvement this week, 
with practically all mills either hold- 
ing equal with the pace of last week 
or improving. Running time will 
range from five to seven days, the 
average being two shifts, some with 
overtime. Special promotions and 
shipping incentives that included a 
deadline have been the stimuli be- 
hind some of the very full work 
schedules, but regular business has 
also picked up. 

Many in the trade felt that busi- 
ness would continue to pick up steam 
with each day now. Chick starter de- 
mand has been felt by most mills in 
varying degrees, but with the pros- 
pect of more chicks going down in 
this area than last year, demand was 
expected to improve steadily. Just a 
trickle now, but also expected to ex- 
pand considerably, was the move- 
ment of turkey starter. 

Hog feeds made up a good share 
of the business and some mills re- 
ported that cattle and dairy feed de- 
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Free-Choice feeding tests have proved that 
Baby Pigs prefer SUCRO-FLAVORed 
feeds by more than two to one! 


NEW SCIENTIFIC SUCRO-FLAVOR PROGRAM 
Makes Better SWEET FEEDS For Less Money 


SUCRO-FLAVOR makes better starter 
feeds, better grower feeds, better finisher 
feeds. Makes old-fashioned “high sweet” 


feeds obsolete. 


SUCRO-FLAVOR is an intensely sweet 
concentration of taste-tested feed flavors, 
sweeteners, and BHT antioxidant in water- 
soluble powdered form. Easy and econom- 


ical to use. 


SUCRO-FLAVOR gives lasting flavor 
freshness! Eliminates rancidity off-odors 
and masks unpleasant medicinal and addi- 
tive tastes. You get better tastes. You get 


Always flavor your 
feeds as if your 
business depended 


on it—it does! 


(Patents Pending) 


better taste appeal...and you keep it! 


Assay reports have proved that stored for- 
age feed (very perishable) retain 17% more 
carotene, 21% more vitamin E when fla- 
vored with Sucro-Flavor! 


FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


3037 N. CLARK STREET eo 


Please send me: 


A Free Sample of SUCRO-FLAVOR 
A 5 Lb. Trial Order at the 100 Lb. Price Schedule 


O 
() Prices and Complete Information 


MAIL 
Name 
a Address___ 
L City. Zone State 
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ANIMAL POPULATION 
TABLE 


An indication of the potential feed | 


market in the various states and re- 
gions is to be found in the annual 
livestock and poultry inventory re- 
port of the U.S. Depirtment of Agri- 
culture. Tables show:ng numbers of 
livestock and poultry on farms and 
ranches on Jan. 1, 1958, appear on 
page 44 of this issue of Feedstuffs. 
Figures for each state cover beef 
cattle, dairy cattle, hogs, sheep, 
horses, chickens and turkeys, except 
for commercial broilers and turkey 
fryers. 


Fisheries Industrial 
Products Division 
Meeting Announced 


WASHINGTON — The industrial 
products division of the National 
Fisheries Institute, Inc., will hold a 
general session at 2 p.m. April 22 in 
San Francisco as part of the annual 
convention of the institute. 

Planned for the industrial products 
session are four addresses, including 
one on the “Availability of Amino 
Acids in Fish Meals and Other Pro- 
tein Sources” by Dr. C. R. Grau, de- 
partment of poultry husbandry, Uni- 
versity of California, Davis. 

Other addresses include “Highlights 
of Fish Oil Research,” Miss Neva L. 
Kerick, assistant chief, Pacific Coast 
& Alaska Technological Research, Se- 
attle; “The Place of Essential Fatty 
Acids in Overall Nutrition,”’ Dr. Laur- 
ance W. Kinsell, director, Institute for 
Metabolic Research, Highland-Alame- 
da County Hospital, Oakland, Cal., 
and “A New Traw!l for Catching Her- 
ring and Other Fish on the Bottom 
and in Mid-Water,” W. E. Barra- 
clough, Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada, Nanaimo, British Columbia. 

Two pre-convention meetings are 
also scheduled for the division. The 
executive committee of the division 
meets at noon April 18 with Jack T. 
Styron as chairman, and again at 
5 p.m. the same day to elect a new 
executive committee. 

The convention is scheduled April 
18-23 at the Sheraton-Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco. 


Turkey Men to Hear 
Graydon McCulley 


SUMTER, S.C.—Graydon McCul- 
ley, Minnesota turkey grower and 
president of the National Turkey 
Federation, will be the _ principal 
speaker at the spring meeting of the 
South Carolina Turkey Federation in 
Sumter April 2. 

M. C. Small, executive secretary of 
the national organization, will also 
be on the program to discuss the pro- 
posed National Turkey Marketing 
Act. 


VIRGINIA SPEAKERS—Speakers at the Virginia Feed- 
Nutrition Conference held recently at Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Va., discussed problems confronting the swine, 
beef cattle and sheep, dairy and poultry segments of the 
agricultural economy. Dairy section speakers are in the 
first photo. Left to right are: R. W. Dickson, Lindsey- 
Robinson & Co., Inc., Roanoke; Paul M. Reaves, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute (VPI); Dr. L. S. Mix, Beacon Mill- 


VPI. 


ing Co., Cayuga, N.Y.; Dr. R. W. Engel, VPI, and Dr. K. 
W. King, VPI. Speaking on poultry feed sales potential 
in the second photo is John Hill, Culpeper (Va.) Farmers 
Cooperative. Beef cattle and sheep speakers in the third 
picture are, left to right: Ray Harper, Roanoke; Charles 
W. Wampler, Sr., Harrisonburg; Curtis Mast, VPI; Dr. 
T. W. Perry, Purdue University, and Owen Thomas, III, 


Kentucky Grows Pig 
On 2.44 Lb. of Feed 
Per Pound of Gain 


LEXINGTON, KY.—A feed conver- 
sion of 2.44 lb. of feed per pound of 
gain was accomplished in a recent 
swine feeding experiment at the Ken- 
tucky Experiment Station here. 

C. E. Barnhart, swine specialist, 
reported the results in a single-pig 
feeding test and added that while the 
high efficiency was obtained under ex- 
perimental conditions, the test had 
proven the 3-lb. conversion rate can 
be broken. 

“Now the research will proceed 
from the first test’s ending,” Dr. 
Barnhart said, “and it will be aimed 
at developing a ration similar to the 
one used in the test that will have 
the same high feed conversion factor 
but which will be a great deal less 
expensive and more practical.” 

Dr. Barnhart used a Hampshire 
barrow weighing $ lb. and fed it out 
to a final weight of 200 Ib. and ob- 
tained this weight on 244 Ib. of feed 
for each 100 lb. of gain. 

The ration used, he explained, “was 
very expensive” and is not practical 
for commercial swine raisers. 


The test barrow was confined to a | | 
small wire pen about 3 by 5 ft. and | 


his movement was reduced to elimi- | 
nate loss of weight and he was kept 


alone—“he never saw another hog 
after the first two weeks of his life,” 
Dr. Barnhart added. 


The pen was equipped with a self- | 


feeder and automatic waterer and, as 
the hog grew, the pen was increased 
in size but his quarters were always 
cramped. 

The daily gain was 1.60 Ib. and the 
carcass graded U.S. No. 1, Dr. Barn- 
hart said. He added that livestock 
men declared the carcass “one of the 
best we ever saw.” 

Dr. Barnhart did not disclose the 
experimental ration formula in his 


initial report. 


Here Are Pig Crop Details 


WASHINGTON — Some of the de- 
tails from the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s latest pig crop report 
hong be found in the accompanying ta- 

e. 

The table shows the number of 
sows farrowed and intended to far- 


row during the spring of 1958 (De- 
cember through May) for 10 Corn 
Belt states. Numbers of sows expect- 
ed to farrow during the 1958 summer 
quarter also are shown in the table. 

A news story on this quarterly pig 
crop report appeared in the March 22 
issue of Feedstuffs. 


Sows Farrowing, Selected Corn Belt States 


—December through May total*— 


————June through August — 


Average 1958 as Average 8 as 

State 1947-56 1957 1958 % of 1957 1947-56 1957 1958% % of 1957 
1,000 head. % 1,000 head———— % 
ee 396 359 352 98 151 162 180 aa) 
574 571 588 103 298 345 380 110 
928 893 947 106 275 360 425 118 
Wisconsin ....... 320 289 312 108 92 109 109 100 
Minnesota 647 537 569 106 156 176 194 110 
1,907 1,582 1,645 104 475 503 580 15 
Missouri ...... . 491 487 516 106 182 211 220 104 
South Dakota ...... 328 254 284 112 34 42 ad 105 
Nebraska ... 465 316 360 114 68 69 86 125 
157 129 i 40 36 50 139 
Total 10 states .... 6,22! 5,404 5,702 106 1,770 2,013 2,268 113 


“December preceding year. 


*+Number indicated by breeding intentions reports. 
Sum of December through February farrowings and March through May intentions to farrow. 


Ohio Firm Promotes 


Michael W. McGrath 


CINCINNATI — Michael W. Mc- 
Grath has been named assistant vice 
president in the grain merchandising 
department of the Early & Daniel 
Co., Cincinnati, it was announced by 
Robert Lee Early, president. 

Mr. McGrath had been manager of 
the firm’s elevator and related grain 
operations in Louisville, Ky., for 15 
years. Previously, he had been gener- 
al traffic manager and buyer for the 
former S. Zorn & Co., Louisville. 

In his new position in the main of- 
fice at Cincinnati he will supervise 
the buying of grain for the company’s 
Tuxedo brand of livestock and poul- 
try feeds. He also will be responsible 
for sales of whole grains to the dis- 
tilling industry and to the New Eng- 
land and trunk line territories. 

Mr. McGrath is a member of the 
Cincinnati Board of Trade, a director 
of the National Grain Trade Council 
and a former president of the Louis- 
ville Board of Trade. 


Al G. Anderson 


TERRITORY MANAGER—Philip R. 
Park, Inc., San Pedro, Cal., has ap- 
pointed Al G. Anderson territory 
manager for the firm’s line of Mana- 
mar products. He will supervise sales 
in Wisconsin, Illinois and part of 
Iowa. Mr. Anderson’s experience in 
livestock and poultry feeding includes 
being in charge of a fattening pro- 
gram at Fontana (Cal.) Farms Co. 
At the farms he also carried out the 
first large scale practical tests in 
swine feeding with B-G Plus, the orig- 
inal proprietary name for the product 
known today as Lassen Processed 
Condensed Fish Solubles. Since then 
he has owned and operated two Wis- 
consin farms, and introduced the 
first herd of registered Hampshire 
hogs in Waushara County, Wisconsin. 
He succeeds Russell Trumpy, who re- 
signed recently after 15 years with 
the Park firm. 


Nopco Builds Plant 
At Peoria, Ill. 


HARRISON, N. J.—The fine chem- 
icals division of Nopco Chemical Co., 
Harrison, has announced the instal- 
lation of plant production facilities in 
Peoria, Ill., for its line of poultry and 
livestock feed supplements. 

The new plant is located adjacent 
to manufacturing facilities of fermen- 
tation-source vitamins and carriers, 
according to Dr. Melvin Hochberg, 
vice president of the company. 

The new installation, engineered, 
installed and operated under the di- 
rection of Nopco personnel, will in- 
corporate the latest developments in 
the manufacture and quality control 
of custom vitamin supplements for 
the feed industry. 

Production of certain items has al- 
ready started and it is expected that 
a major portion of the entire agri- 
cultural line of products will be avail- 
able for shipment from Peoria within 
the next few weeks. 

Nopco has other plants and ware- 
houses at Harrison, Richmond, Cal., 
Cedartown, Ga., and London, Canada. 


Annual Report Shows 
$29 Million Increase 
In Sales for Pfizer 


NEW YORK—An increase of near- 
ly $29 million in total sales over the 
previous year is reported in the 1957 
annual report of Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., New York. 

The increase is from $178,362,196 
in 1956 to $207,151,629 in 1957, the 
seventh successive record sales year 
for the 109-year-old drug and chemi- 
cal company. 

Net earnings, also at a new high, 
were $22,908,544, compared with $18,- 
253,979 in 1956. 

Earnings per share of common 
stock rose from $3.36 a share to $4.22. 
Dividends were increased for the sev- 
enth consecutive year with $2.10 a 
share being distributed in 1957, com- 
pared to $1.75 for the year before. 

Growth in the use of Terramycin 
supplements in egg production and in 
feeding beef cattle featured sales in 
the agricultural division. 

John E. McKeen, president, said 
the company’s sales and earnings in 
the first two months of 1958 were 
ahead of the same period in 1957. 

The 1957 report features a seven- 
page, illustrated commentary on the 
operations of the company written by 
John Gunther. Entitled “Inside Pfi- 
zer,” the article is believed to be the 
first by a top-ranking author to ap- 
pear as part of a corporate annual re- 
port. 


(Turn to PFIZER, page 69) 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
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CONVINGING ARGUMENTS 
FOR 
FEEDS 


Here’s potent sales ammunition to aim at 
your swine feed customers and prospects 


‘Hygromix’ feeds give a completely new, effective 
way to control worms in swine . . . continuously, 
safely, automatically. ‘Hygromix’-fortified feeds pro- 
vide full-time, instead of part-time, worm control. 


‘Hygromix’ feeds are the first worm-control method 
for swine that can be used on a continuous, day- 
by-day, in-feed basis . . . protecting pigs as soon as 
they begin to eat feed, and right on through their 
lifetime on the farm. 


‘Hygromix’ feeds control not only the large round- 
worm but also at least two other damaging swine 
worms... the nodular worm and the whipworm. 


‘Hygromix’ feeds give double-barreled worm pro- 
tection by (1) stopping worms from producing eggs, 
and (2) killing worms long before they mature. 


‘Hygromix’ feeds protect pigs against follow-up in- 
fections and diseases that thrive on tissue and inter- 
nal organs damaged by worms. 


‘Hygromix’ feeds help improve herd health by con- 
trolling worms . . . one of the most important causes 
of unthriftiness, lowered feed efficiency, and sec- 
- ondary diseases and infections. 


‘Hygromix’ is an antibiotic and is not toxic. It does 
not throw pigs off feed or cause digestive upsets. 
‘Hygromix’ works well with other ingredients in- 
cluded in modern swine rations. Does its job without 
causing purging or cramping. 


‘Hygromix’ does not affect the taste or smell of 
feeds. Requires no change in recommended feeding 
methods. In fact, ‘Hygromix’ feeds simplify man- 
agement by eliminating special ‘“‘treatments” with 
purge-type wormers. 


‘Hygromix’ feeds operate around-the-clock to con- 
trol costly worms in baby pigs, shoats, market hogs, 
gilts, sows, and boars. 


‘Hygromix’ feeds work to make and keep farms 
clean of these expensive parasites when used con- 
sistently for a// hogs .. . all the time. 


HYGROMIZX 


(S. hygroscopicus Fermentation Products, Lilly) 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Plans for Annual 
California Feed 
Convention Set 


LOS ANGELES — Walter C. Ber- 
ger, administrator of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service and vice presi- 
dent of the Commodity Credit Corp., 
will be the feature speaker of the 
California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
convention to be held Apri! 17-19 at 
the Ambassador Hotel in Los An- 
geles. 

He will speak at the general busi- 
ness session April 18. Plans for the 
convention are now complete. 

Speaking at the April 18 luncheon 
will be Harold C. McClellan, founder 
and president of the Old Colony Paint 
& Chemical Co. and long active in 
foreign business activities for the 
federal government. He has served 
as a member of the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration missions 
Germany, Italy, Yugoslavia and Chile, 
and as assistant secretary 
merce for international affairs. 

Completing the speaker list is Dr. 
John Crown, pianist and lecturer who 
will present an entertaining lecture, 
“The Piano Without Tears,” 
April 19 breakfast. 


at the | 


| 
| 


to | 


of com- | 


Highlighting the entertainment will | 


be the Hollywood Aquacade which 
will be presented in conjunction with 
the regular poolside cocktail party at 
7 p.m. April 18. Following the pool- 
side party, the annual dinner-dance 
will be held in the famous Cocoanut 
Grove. 


Columbus Feed Club 


Sets Annual Parties 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — The Colum- 
bus Feed Club will hold its annual 
youth party April 7 at the Ft. Hays 
Hotel in Columbus, the club has an- 
nounced. Chiidren or grandchildren 
will be the guests to see “Flippo, the 
King of Clowns,” an entertainer on 
television. 

Ladies of the club members will 
have their day May 3 when the club’s 
May Party for the ladies is held at 
Tlonka’s Provincial House, Columbus. 
Planned for the party are a special 
menu, door prizes, favors for the la- 
dies, free gifts and a surprise. 


Florida Beef Cattle 


Short Course Planned 


GAINESVILLE, FLA.—The annu- 
al beef cattle short course April 17-19 
at the University of Florida will fea- 
ture addresses by outstanding cattle 
breeders, marketing specialists and 
nutrition and parasite control author- 
ities. 

Dr. J. K. Loosli, nutritionist at Cor- 
nell University, will be among 53 
speakers, according to Dr. T. J. Cun- 
ha, head of the animal husbandry and 
nutrition department at the univer- 
sity. 


Dairy Support 
Prices Announced 
For 1958-59 


WASHINGTON—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
estimated national average support 
prices of $3.03 cwt. for manufactur- 
ing milk and 56.2¢ lb. for butterfat 
for the 1958-59 marketing year. 

The dairy support level for the com- 


| 


| 


ing marketing year will be 75% of | 


parity as announced in December. 
The estimated support prices reflect 
75% of the March parity prices an- 
nounced Feb. 28. 

If 75% of parity prices for these 
two commodities as of April 1, the 
beginning of the dairy marketing 
year, indicates higher prices, the sup- 
port prices will be increased. 

In carrying out the program to sup- 
port prices of milk and butterfat sold 
by farmers, the USDA will offer to 
purchase butter, cheddar cheese and 
nonfat dry milk in car-lot quantities. 

Purchase prices for cheese and non- 
fat dry milk are being established 
on a national basis as in past years. 

The present method of determining 
Commodity Credit Corporation buy- 
ing prices for butter at different lo- 
cations is being continued. Butter 
buying prices are specified for cer- 
tain geographical locations and for 
three designated markets—New York, 
Seattle and San Francisco. 

The price of butter at any other 
point will be the price, at a designated 
market named by the seller, less 80% 
of the lowest freight rate per pound 
effective at the time of the offer from 
the seller’s point to the designated 
market. 

During 1957-58 dairy supports have 
been available at $3.25 ewt. for man- 
ufacturing milk, reflecting 82% of the 
parity equivalent price as of the be- 
ginning of the marketing year, and 
at 58.6¢ a pound for butterfat, reflect- 
ing 79% of parity as of the beginning 
of the marketing year. 

Buying prices for the 1958-59 mar- 
keting year are lower by 2¢ Ib. for 
butter, 21%4¢ lb. for cheese, and 2¢ Ib. 
for nonfat dry milk than buying pric- 
es for the 1957-58 marketing year. 

The manufacturing milk support 
price is based on the parity equiva- 
lent price for. manufacturing milk, 
which for 1958 is 81.2% of the parity 
price for all milk. 

The 1958-59 support price of $3.03 
ewt. is for manufacturing milk of the 
national yearly average  butterfat 
test, which in recent years has ap- 
proximated 3.9%. (A corresponding 
price for manufacturing milk of 3.5% 
butterfat test would be $2.72 ewt. 
Many plants pay on the basis of 3.5% 
butterfat test for milk.) 


$100,000 FIRE REPORTED 
HARRINGTON, DEL. — Facilities 
owned by the Ernest E. Killen Feed 
Co., Harrington, were destroyed by 
fire recently. The building housed 
machinery, grain, hay and straw. 
Losses were set at $100,000. 


Dr. Melvin Hochberg 


NOPCO VICE PRESIDENT — Dr. 
Melvin Hochberg has been named 
vice president in charge of the fine 
chemicals division for Nopco Chemi- 
cal Co., Harrison, N.J. The election by 
the board of directors was announced 
by Harold A. Swanson, vice president 
of Nopco Chemical Co. The fine chem- 
icals division has been recently ex- 
panded to include the agricultural, 
Vitex and special markets depart- 
ments. Dr. Hochberg will be in charge 
of sales, laboratories and production 
for the three departments. Nopco’s 
agricultural department produces nu- 
tritional additives to fortify feed- 
stuffs for livestock and poultry. 


South Carolina Denied 
Livestock Feed Aid 


COLUMBIA, S. C.—A request that 
South Carolina farmers be eligible to 
receive federal emergency livestock 
feed has been denied. George B. Tim- 
merman, governor, released the con- 
tents of a telegram from Sherman 
Adams, presidential aide, stating that 
“while distressing, the condition in 
South Carolina is not of sufficient se- 
verity and magnitude to provide the 
basis for declaring the state a major 
disaster area.” 

Gov. Timmerman had requested ap- 
proximately 61,000 tons of feed fol- 
lowing the disastrous freezes of Feb- 
ruary. 

Mr. Adams said the state extension 
service had been directed to make a 
survey of available hay and grain so 
that those in need of feed will know 
where it can be obtained. 

“The President has requested the 
secretary of agriculture to keep in 
touch with the situation through the 
State Disaster Committee,” Mr. 
Adams’ telegram continued, “and to 
be of such assistance as possible un- 
der the department's regular pro- 
gram.” 


a 


Grain Exchange are shown in the first picture taking part in ground-breaking 
ceremonies. They are (left to right) A. W. Blasingham, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
vice president; Jack Follmer, Jack Follmer Grain Co., director; E. A. Huffine, 
Chas. T. Taylor & Co., treasurer; L. D. Elfelt, Jr., Cargill Incorporated, direc- 


Oilseed Meal Futures 
Continue to Move Up 


MEMPHIS — Oilseed meal futures 
continued their upward move on the 
Memphis Board of Trade the past 
week. 

Some contracts reached new season 
highs on speculative short covering 
and hedge lifting on the part of trade 
interests. However, the market 
backed off under profit-taking on 
March 25 and there seemed to be a 
pausing after the advance of recent 
weeks on March 26. 

Unrestricted soybean oil meal 
closed March 26 80¢ to $3 a ton high- 
er than on March 19, Eastern Trunk 
Line soybean oil meal 75¢ to $2.10 


higher, bulk solvent cottonseed oil 
meal unchanged to $1.50 higher and 
sacked old process cottonseed oil 


meal unchanged. 

Trading for the period amounted 
to 14,700 tons of unrestricted soybean 
oil meal, 2,400 tons of Eastern Trunk 
Line soybean oil meal and 700 tons of 
bulk solvent cottonseed oil meal. 

The cash cottonseed oil meal de- 
mand was reported light and soybean 
oil meal demand good. 


Los Angeles Grain 
Exchange Building 
Under Construction 


LOS ANGELES—Construction of a 
new Los Angeles Grain Exchange 
building has been started and is 
expected to be completed in August. 

The new building will house the 
offices and trading floor of the ex- 
change as well as the offices of many 
member firms. It will contain 30,000 
sq. ft. and provide parking space for 
140 cars. 

It will be a two-story structure of 
contemporary design and will feature 
sculptured concrete, tile veneer and 
glass exterior. The air conditioning 
system will provide zoned control to 
meet the needs of individual tenants 
as well as the trading floor. Ceilings 
will be of acoustical tile with fluor- 
escent lighting. 

The trading floor and offices will be 
on the second floor along with the 
offices of-many of the grain mer- 
chants of the area. The ground floor 
will be occupied by Wilbur-Fllis Co 
and subsidiaries. 

Since its organization and incor- 
poration in July, 1913, the exchange 
has occupied space in the Farmers 
& Merchants Bank Building. At first 
the exchange shared floor space with 
the Los Angeles Stock Exchange on 
the ground floor of the bank build- 
ing but moved to its own quarters on 
the fifth floor in August, 1913 

The new exchange building wil! be 
located at 972 S. Goodrich Bivd., 
about seven miles (15 minutes driv- 
ing time) from downtown Los An- 
geles. 


tor; H. H, Johnson, the Quaker Oats Co., director; Thomas H. Jones, Poultry- 
men’s Cooperative Association of Southern California, president, and Gabriel 
Bass, secretary-manager of the exchange. All are located in Los Angeles. The 


second picture is an architect’s drawing of the new building which is expected 


to be completed this August. 
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New Jersey Feed Tax 
Exceeds $84,000 
For First Six Months 


TRENTON, N.J. — New Jersey 
poultry feed tax returns for the first 
six-month collection period amounted 
to $84,110.45, according to Phillip 


Alampi, New Jersey secretary of 
agriculture. 
The sum represents the revenue 


collected from the tax on sales of 
about 420,000 tons of poultry feed 
used in New Jersey during the six- 
month period. 

The payments, covering the period 
July 1 to Dec. 31, 1957, were the 
first received under the New Jersey 
poultry products promotion council 
and feed tax law, enacted last year. 

Under the law, poultrymen pay a 
tax of 1¢ on each 100 Ib. of poultry 
feed they purchase. Proceeds are used 
to support the council’s program of 
advertising and promoting high-quali- 
ty New Jersey poultry products. 

Mr. Alampi said that 282 tax re- 
turns were made to the state de- 
partment of agriculture, which ad- 
ministers the program. Most of the 
returns were made by feed distribu- 
tors, who have the responsibility of 
collecting the tax from _ producers. 
Poultrymen who grow their own feed 
are also required to pay the tax. 

William Fasick, Bordentown poul- 
try producer, who is chairman of the 
Poultry Products Promotion Council, 
expressed the council’s appreciation 
to the feed distributors for their co- 
operation in the program 

“Adequate financial backing is es- 
sential to the success of the promo- 
tion program,” he said. “The feed 
dealers are to be commended for 
their promptness in making returns, 
and for collection of the tax, which 
means an additional bookkeeping 
chore for them,” he stated. 

Mr. Fasick stated that returns were 
slightly higher than had been antici- 
pated. The next returns, to cover the 
period Jan. 1 to June 30, 1958, are 
due Aug. 1 


NVEYORS 


Illinois Swine Growers 


Day Scheduled April 2 


URBANA, ILL.—College research- 
ers, industry representatives and hog 
producers will appear on the pro- 
gram of the Illinois Swine Growers 
Day at the University of Illinois April 
2. 

The morning session will begin at 
10 with an informal inspection of ex- 
perimental work at the swine farm. 
A series of addresses will begin at 
10:30. 

Morning speakers are Dr. S. W. 
Terrill, department of animal science, 
University of Illinois, “Pasture Ver- 
sus Drylot for Swine;” Dr. D. E. 
Becker, department of animal sci- 
ence, “Complete Versus Free-Choice 
Rations for Swine,” and Dr. L. N. 
Hazel, department of animal hus- 
bandry, Iowa State College, “Cross- 
breeding for Commercial Hog Pro- 
duction.” 

Afternoon speakers will appear as 
a panel to discuss contract farming 


| and the hog business. They are Earl 


Crouse, vice president of Doane Agri- 
cultural Service, Inc., St. Louis; 
George Brauer, hog producer from 


| Oakford, Ill.; Frank Hunter, Jr., pres- 


ident of the Hunter Packing Co., East 
St. Louis, Il., and Dr. J. L. Krider, 
vice president of Central Soya Co., 


| Ine., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


| erators 


Ryde FLAKED 
DOG FOOD 


Flaked Dog Food — Fed Dry 
— 25% PROTEIN — 


Following the panel session there 
will be a question period. Dr. Terrill, 
panel moderator, will then summar- 
ize the discussion. 

The program will end with addi- 
tional tours of livestock experiment 
projects. 


Aureomycin Cleared as 


Liver Abscess Weapon 


NEW YORK—tThe Food and Drug 
Administration has cleared the anti- 
biotic Aureomycin for use in prevent- 
ing liver abscess in beef cattle, it has 
been announced by American Cyana- 
mid Co. 

Cyanamid said that Aureomycin 
chlortetracycline was cleared after a 
three-year series of tests by research- 
ers at the state universities in Colo- 
rado, Nebraska and Nevada, as well 
as by the technical staff of the com- 
pany. 

According to Dr. J. C. Flint, veter- 
inary pathologist at the Colorado 
State University, “More and more of 
the leading commercial feedlot op- 
have come to realize that 
regular antibiotic feeding produces 
cheaper gains because of better feed 
utilization. This has been accom- 
plished all around the country by con- 
tinuous use in the feedlot of feeds 
containing amounts of the antibiotic 
sufficient to provide an average 70 


mg. per head per day.” 

He pointed out that this is the same 
level that has proved effective in tests 
for reducing the 
abscesses. 

Experimental work showed a reduc- 
liver ab- 


incidence of liver 


tion in the incidence of 


A Ready-To-Eat 


Extra-rich in all the vitamins 
and minerals essential to 
growth and good health. Dogs 
never tire of its appetizing 
meat flavor. 


In 5, 10 and 25 Lb. Bags 
For Cust Conveni 


RYDE & CO. 


3939 S. Union Street 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


| scesses of 


about 80% when cattle 
were on the antibiotic feeding pro- 
yram. 


Cyanamid said that the importance 


| of preventing liver abscess is seen in 
the current high incidence of the dis- 


| U.S. 


ease, indicated by the high rate of 
liver condemnation in beef cattle. For 
the year ending June 30, 1957, the 
Department of Agriculture re- 


; ported a total of 1,500,000 beef livers 
| discarded because of abscesses. 


| Crown 


William Clark Heads 


Oregon Poultry Council 


PORTLAND, ORE.—William Clark, 
Mills, Portland, was elected 
president of the Oregon Poultry 


Council at its annual meeting held 
here recently. Others elected were 
Price Schroeder, Milwaukie, vice 


president; H. R. Rohe, Portland, sec- 
retary-treasurer; and directors Lewis 
Clark, Eugene; Carlos Johnson, Ore- 
gon City; Knute Hanson, Portland, 
and Del Stutzman, Aurora. 
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Spencer Kellogg Net 


Profit Shows Drop 


BUFFALO — Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., reported that net profit, 
after taxes, in the first half of the 
company’s fiscal year, the six-month 
period ended March 1, totaled $231,- 
003, against $660,880 in the year-ear- 
lier period. 

The latest earnings were equal to 
18¢ a share on 1,257,516 shares out- 
standing, compared with 46¢ a share 
on 1,437,212 shares in the previous 
period. 

Net sales in the latest six months 
totaled $59,932,288, compared with 


| $65,927,009 a year ago. 


President Howard Kellogg, Jr., said 
the profits in the quarter ended 


| March 1 showed “a slight improve- 


ment over the first quarter, but con- 
tinued to lag in comparison with a 
year ago.”’ He said the company be- 
lieves that the third, or current quar- 
ter, “will reflect a substantial im- 
provement over the two previous 
quarters.” 


SERVICE 


QUALITY 


Fruen’s fine reputation 
for quality and service is 
the result of over half a 
century’s experience in 
serving the feed trade. Our 
long list of grain products 
—one of the most diversi- 
fied in the industry—guar- 
antees wou grain ingredi- 
ents milled to your exact 
needs. 


TOWER BRAND ROLLED OATS 
(Steam processed) 
ACE BRAND ROLLED OATS 


(Steam processed) 


KING BRAND ROLLED OATS 
(Steam processed) 


WHOLE OAT GROATS 

STEEL CUT OAT GROATS 

BOLTED OAT FLOUR 

GLENWOOD FEEDING OAT MEAL 


FALCON BRAND PULVERIZED 
WHITE OATS 


STANDARD BRAND PULVERIZED 
WHITE OATS 


DAIRY BRAND COARSE GROUND 
OATS 


CRESCENT BRAND PULVERIZED 
OATS 


EXPERIENCE 


Send for samples and prices today 
Mixed cars shipped at straight car prices 
Our Teletype number is MP 477 


If you want pelleted and crumblized formula feeds 
under your private label, write us for details. 


FRUEN MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINNESOTA 


‘ONE 
CALL 
FOR 
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CORN OATS PELLETS 
(Corn-Oats) 

MIXERS’ PULVERIZED OATS 

MIXERS’ COARSE GROUND 
WHITE OATS 

MIXERS’ PELLETED OATS 

APEX BRAND CRIMPED WHITE 
OaTS 


OAT FEED 

STEAM ROLLED WHOLE BARLEY 

GROUND BARLEY 

PEARLED BARLEY FLAKES (Max. 
2'2% fiber) (steam processed) 

GLENWOOD PEARLED BARLEY 

STAR CRACKED PEARLED BARLEY 

STEEL CUT WHEAT 

ACME GROUND DOMESTIC FLAX 
SCREENINGS 
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New Zealand Beef Imports 
Worry Livestock Industry 


SAN FRANCISCO — Representa- 
tives of the livestock and allied in- 
dustries are showing concern over 
the importation of New Zealand cat- 
tle and beef to the West Coast. 

As a result of the shipments, live- 
stock producers, meat packers, dairy 
representatives and officials of other 
interested groups met last week in 
the San Francisco office of the Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Assn. 

Purpose of the meeting was to set 
up a fact-finding committee to in- 
vestigate problems arising from for- 
eign shipments of cattle, beef, lamb 
and meat products into this country. 

Those attending the meeting unani- 
mously approved a proposal to call 
a meeting of the presidents of the 
cattlemen’s association in 11 western 
states for the purpose of discussing 
the effects of these imports on the 
livestock industry, economy and em- 
ployment in those states. Leaders of 
the U.S. sheep industry were meet- 
ing in Denver this week to discuss 
the problem. 

Cooperation Asked 

The western states will be asked 
to participate in research and to 
cooperate in any industry program 
having to do with the problems of 
the livestock and meat industry re- 
sulting from foreign imports. 

While proposed shipments of live 
cattle from New Zealand last week 
received wide publicity and caused 
“near hysteria” among some cattle 
producers, industry leaders at the 
meeting directed most of their atten- 
tion to the sharp increase in for- 
eign shipments and the potential of 
such shipments of boneless and car- 
cass beef, lamb carcasses and pack- 
aged frozen lamb cuts from New 
Zealand and other countries to the 
U.S., particularly to the West Coast. 

Proposed shipments of live cattle 
were given consideration, but such 
shipments had been common knowl- 
edge among the trade since the West- 
ern States Meat Packers convention 
in February at San Francisco. 

Meanwhile, a shipment of New Zea- 
land beef, 4,500,000 Ib., arrived re- 
cently at Seattle for distribution to 


“a 
Robert M. Niquette 


FIELD REPRESENTATIVE—Robert 
M. Niquette has been appointed field 
representative for U.S. Industrial 
Chemicals Co., division of National 
Distillers & Chemical Corp., New 
York. He will help develop the mar- 
ket for Morea liquid feed supplement 
in livestock and dairying areas on 
the East Coast. Mr. Niquette is a 
native of western Kansas and an ani- 
mal husbandry graduate of Kansas 
State College. He gained his early 
experience in livestock feeding on a 
cattle ranch near Garden City, Kan- 
sas. 


Oregon, Washington and Vancouver, 
B.C., meat packers. Another ship- 
ment of the same amount will arrive 
later. 

Some of the meat will be offered 
consumers throughout Oregon in the 
form of sausage during the next two 
months, meat industry officials in 
Portland have reported. 

The Associated Press in Seattle 
says that an estimated 1,600,000 Ib. 
of the first shipment will stay in the 
Northwest and the remainder will 
go to Canadian meat handlers. 

The New Zealand beef will cost 
sausage makers about 40¢ lIb., or 
about 10¢ below the present Port- 
land and Seattle price for such beef, 
according to meat industry men in 
Portland. 


New Shipping Facilities 

At San Diego, Cal., special facili- 
ties will be built to accommodate the 
first importation of cattle from New 
Zealand to the West Coast in many 
years, according to William R. Daly, 
port traffic manager at San Diego. 

He said that beginning this spring 
as many as 1,700 head will be im- 
ported about every 40 days to help 
overcome the scarcity of beef cattle 
in the West. They will be shipped 
to San Diego in special cattle boats. 
After 30 days’ corral quarantine to 
conform to regulations of federal, 
state, county and city health authori- 
ties, the cattle will be taken to the 
Imperial Valley for further fattening. 

The corrals will remain vacant for 
at least 10 days between shipments 
for cleaning and other preparation 
for the next consignment, accord- 
ing to Mr. Daly. 

Those in attendance felt that heavy 
shipments of live cattle from New 
Zealand would affect our cattle mar- 
ket but that the proposed shipment 
of 1,500 to 1,700 head every 50 days 
or so would have little effect on the 
present market. The cattle popula- 
tion of New Zealand on Jan. 1, 1957, 
totaled 5,360,000 head and a reason- 
able percentage of them are dairy 
cattle and dairy goods are one of the 
country’s export products. 


Imports Cause Unemployment 

Wholesalers and those who furnish 
boneless beef to canners and sausage 
makers painted a rather bleak pic- 
ture of the effect of thgse beef im- 
ports on their business and labor 
force. They reported that their plants 
are practically idle and most of their 
employees are out of work because 
of their inability to compete with 
the cheaper boneless beef from such 
countries as New Zealand. 

Beef and veal shipped into the U.S. 

(Turn to IMPORTS, page 69) 


in 


Allied Chemical & Dye 
To Get New Name 


NEW YORK—Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp. is about to change its name 
to Allied Chemical Corp. The recom- 
mendation will require approval of 
holders of a majority of outstanding 
stock, and, if accepted, will become 
effective by May 1. 

Glen B. Miller, president of the 
firm, said that “the board of directors 
believes that the proposed new name 
will more clearly reflect the broad 
nature of the company’s position in 
the chemical industry and will not 
single out a particular division or 
field of activity.” 


JOHN KERN CONVALESCING 

HOUSTON, TEXAS — John H. 
Kern, manager at Houston, for 
Schmitt & Kern, feed brokerage firm, 
is making good progress in recover- 
ing from a serious operation. Follow- 
ing a six weeks’ stay in the hospital, 
he has now returned to his home at 
3103 Maroneal, Houston, for conva- 
lescence. 


Directors Propose 
Merging Two Texas 


Feed Associations 


FORT WORTH—At a joint meet- 
ing of the directors of the Texas Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. and the Texas 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. it was 
unanimously agreed that each group 


| of directors recommend to its re- 


spective organizations that the two 
associations merge. 

Ben M. Ferguson, secretary-treas- 
urer of the dealers association, said 
in a report to members that the di- 
rectors feel there are many advan- 
tages to be gained by such a merger 
and that the plan probably will be 
voted on at the Dallas convention 
April 25-26. 

He said the proposed merger, along 
with certain conditions set forth by 
the feed manufacturers as necessary 
to accomplish the merger, will be ex- 
plained at the convention. 

Mr. Ferguson also mentioned in 
his report a plan for the association 
to cooperate with the extension serv- 
ice of Texas A&M College in em- 
ploying a grain specialist to work 
with all segments of the industry. 

Duties of the position would in- 
volve storage, Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration requirements, new uses for 
all grains, good housekeeping around 
elevators, etc. He said this matter 
would be discussed at the conven- 
tion. 

The Texas Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. will hold its convention in 
Dallas April 23-24. 


Alfalfa Meal Output 


Down from Year Ago 


KANSAS CITY, MO. — Production 
of alfalfa meal during January and 
February of this year was down 10% 
from the same two months of 1957, 
according to a report from the US. 
Department of Agriculture grain di- 
vision office here. 

February production this year was 
14,800 tons, which included 12,700 
tons of suncured and 2,100 tons of de- 
hydrated, compared with a total for 
February, 1957, of 20,200 tons, made 
up of 13,900 tons of suncured and 
6,300 dehydrated. January production 
this year was 14,700 tons suncured 
and 4,200 tons dehydrated, compared 
with January, 1957, production of 
16,900 tons of suncured and 3,700 tons 
of dehydrated. 


Total production for the season to 
date (May, 1957, through February, 
1958) is 131,600 tons suncured and 
1,024,200 dehydrated for a total of 
1,155,800 tons. For the same period a 
year ago the total was 158,400 tons 
suncured and 925,700 tons dehydrated, 
a total of 1,084,100 tons. 

Stocks of meal at producing plants 
included 3,700 tons suncured and 
221,700 tons dehydrated, a total of 
225,400 tons, on Feb. 28. This com- 
pares with 4,500 tons suncured and 
282,900 dehydrated on Jan. 31, 1958, 
and 7,500 tons suncured and 122,400 
tons dehydrated on Feb. 28, 1957. 


ADM Transfers 


William F. Butterley 


MINNEAPOLIS — William F. But- 
terley has been transferred from the 
Kansas City office of the feed division 
of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. to the 
firm’s home office in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Butterley, who has been man- 
ager of the feed division’s southwest 
department, will join the division’s 
newly-created service department. 

In the new department various ser- 
vice and administrative functions for- 
merly conducted by the Kansas City 
office are being consolidated with 
those of the entire feed division. 

Mr. Butterley joined the feed divi- 
sion in 1946, became assistant mana- 
ger of the southwest department in 
1950 and manager of the Kansas City 
office in 1952. 


Officials Partially 
Lift Feeder Pig 


Ban in lowa 


DES MOINES, IOWA—A partial 
lifting of the total ban against im- 
portation of feeder pigs into Iowa as 
a disease control measure, was an- 
nounced at noon March 27 by Clyde 
Spry, state secretary of agriculture. 

The embargo, which went into ef- 
fect March 11, followed a _ serious 
outbreak of cholera and lung infec- 
tions among feeder pigs imported 
from an unusually wide area that 
reached as far south as Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Alabama. (See Feed- 
stuffs, page 1, March 22.) 

Mr. Spry emphasized the serious- 
ness of the situation March 28 when 
he told Feedstuffs that of the pigs 
imported in the last 60 days, at least 
one third to one half of them have 
died. Locally-grown pigs also have 
been affected. Most of the pigs that 
died came from the southern states 
rather than from those bordering 
Iowa, although there were some 
healthy shipments from the southern 
states, the secretary said. 

The latest announcement concern- 
ing the ban was of particular inter- 
est to Iowa feed companies, who sup- 
ply considerable quantities of feed 
for the nearly 1 million head of feed- 
er pigs imported into Iowa annually. 
The large supply of wet corn in the 
state was reportedly contributing to 
still greater movement of pigs than 
usual, and was pulling pigs from 
many states to meet farmers’ de- 
mands. 

Under terms of the eased embargo, 
farmers who would be feeding the 
pigs are virtually the only ones eli- 
gible to receive permits allowing 
movement of pigs into the state. 


Rules Explained 


Mr. Spry explained that a farmer 
requesting a permit to purchase pigs 
from outside Iowa, must state in ad- 
vance his exact source of the pigs, 
the approximate number he plans to 
buy, whether they are vaccinated or 
unvaccinated, and furnish evidence of 
having facilities adequate for holding 
the pigs in quarantine for 30 days. 
When the permit is granted, the 
feeder then may go after the pigs 
himself or send the permit to his buy- 
er or marketing agent, who will then 
deliver the pigs. The usual veterinar- 
ian inspection and health paper re- 
quirements continue to apply. 

“Any feeder in the state of Iowa 
can get all the pigs he wants now, as 
long as he abides by these regula- 
tions,” said the secretary. “At the 
moment, sale barns aren't eligible for 
the permits unless they have the fa- 
cilities for the 30-day quarantine, and 
very few have them.” 

He indicated, however, that feeder 
pig dealers still cannot get any per- 
mits, and declined to comment on 
the possibility that the embargo 

(Turn to PIG BAN, page 69) 


Bulk Feed 
From Albany Mill 


ALBANY, N.Y.—The first car of 
bulk dairy feed loaded at the Albany 
mill of the Cooperative G.L.F. Ex- 
change since an explosion there on 
March 3 moved out last week. 

A report in the G.L.F. Week, pub- 
lication of the exchange, said bins 
over feeder lines are being cleaned 
out. Bulk feed from other mills is to 
be held in the bins, and loaded out 
into trucks through feeder lines. 

Fred Marks, plant manager, said 
equipment would be ready to handle 
bulk poultry mash by this week. 

At last report, 10 men were still 
hospitalized with injuries from the 
explosion. One of the men is reported 
in critical condition. 

A detailed report of damage to the 
building and machinery will be pre- 
pared by E. A. Baxter Engineering 
Co., Buffalo, whose engineers are ex- 
amining the structure. 
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New nf-180 treatment in feeds 


Proves best way yet 
control scours 


... Nf-180 knocks out 
bloody dysentery and 
necrotic enteritis 


Nf-180 is the first scours-treating feed medi- 
cation that is really effective. Hog specialists 
and farmers in six corn belt states have tested 
it and they all report success. They found too 
that nf-180 straightened out runts, increased 
feed consumption. 

Take the case of an Ohio hog raiser, for 
example. He tried every treatment he knew, 
including the arsenicals to rid his 300 hogs of 
bloody scours. Nothing helped . . . not even a 
6 week treatment of using a 400-gram level of 
an antibiotic. A swine disease specialist rec- 
ommended nf-180 (at 300 grams furazolidone 
per ton of feed) for two weeks. Seven days 
later he reported, “This is the first time in 
months that there hasn’t been a trace of 
scouring in my herd.” 

In another case, 30 five-week-old pigs failed 
to respond to high-level antibiotic treatment 
for scouring. The feeder gave them nf-180 
(supplying 300 grams furazolidone per ton) 
for 14 days. The scouring was completely con- 
trolled. 

In case after case such as these, nf-180 suc- 
cessfully proved itself against the two most 
severe forms of swine enteritis, necrotic enter- 
itis due to Salmonella choleraesuis and vibri- 
onic (bloody) dysentery. 


Convenient Warehouses at: Kansas City, Mo. ® Chicago, Ill. @ St. Paul, Minn. @ Ashland, Ohio © Memphis, Tenn. ® Portland, Ore. © San Francisco, Calif. 


Scientists credit nf-180’s success to its 
unique germ-killing ability. Nf-180 is one of 
the new nitrofurans, a group of antimicrobials 
whose success is based on the simple fact that 
disease germs, too, need food to live. By in- 
terfering with germs’ nutritional balance, 


nf-180 starves them... kills them. That’s why 
germs don’t become immune to nf-180 or 
thrive on it as so often happens with former 
“miracle drugs.” As a result nf-180 can do a 
superior disease control job where many other 
drugs fail. 


New nf-180 treatment gives you a big 


sales edge in the hog feed market 


Save a farmer’s hogs from the dev- 
astating losses incurred by Necro 
and bloody dysentery ... and you 
save a customer or gain a new one 


for the rest of your hog feed business. 


Now you can be ready with the 
truly effective nf-180 treatment for 
scours. Even where other treat- 
ments have failed, nf-180 has come 
in and done the job. . . stopped 
scouring, put hogs back on feed, 
made them “good-doers” again so 
they go on to market. 

It’s a big opportunity for ready- 
mixed feeds and custom-mixing 
service. Nf-180 is available in the 
form of a new product... especially 
designed for local mixing. It is 
“Nf-180 Custom-Mix TEN” with 
10 grams active drug furazolidone 
per pound. Follow mixing directions 
on the label. 


Glendale, Ariz. * Dallas, Texas ® Buffalo, N. Y. @ Lancaster, Pa. © Seaford, Del. © Charlotte, N.C. ® Atlanta, Ga, 


The treatment: Feed a complete 
ration containing nf-180 at the rate 
of 300 grams furazolidone per ton 
(15 grams per 100 lbs. feed) for 10 
to 14 days. 


Get ready now — with the facts, 
the product and the service. You’ll 
be helping your customers to better 
hog profits and yourself to better 
feed sales. Your Hess & Clark rep- 
resentative is ready with complete 
details. Or, write or call Feed Prod- 
ucts Division for the “Nf-180 Swine 


Scours Service Kit.” 
NT-8-3 


furazolidone 
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Foxbilt Swine Lease 
Program Gives Feed 
Volume Big Boost 


By George Gates 
Editor of Feedstuffs 


A swine-leasing program that has 
contributed importantly to a 40% 
increase in feed business for Foxbilt, 
Inc., has made rapid growth in the 
past two years and appears to be on 
the threshold of some further exten- 
sive expansion. 

Officials of the Des Moines feed 
company, who recently revealed de- 
tails of the program for the first 
time, indicate that the program will 
be extended just about as fast as 
permitted by availability of more 
breeding stock and capital require- 
ments. 

The program, described as “a form 
of integration,” provides in-cross 
meat-type stock to participating 
farmers who follow Foxbilt’s feeding 
and management programs. It does 
not involve any marketing arrange- 
ments made by the company. 

In 1957, 650 producers participated 
in one phase of the program in which 
gilts and boars are leased. An addi- 
tional 700 participated in a second 
phase, in which only boars are leased. 


Slightly more than 6,000 gilts were | 


leased and on producer farms on 


Jan. 1, 1958. According to Edwin L. 
Fox, president, the company expects 
to reach a goal of 9,000 gilts on lease 
on producer farms together with 900 
boars by the end of this year. He 
estimates the number of boars to be 
leased on the separate boar program 
may reach a total of 950. 

Further, a goal in the neighbor- 
hood of 30,000 gilts on lease by 1962 
is not considered out of reach by 
company Officials. 

The program, inaugurated with a 
trial run in the spring of 1955, was 
offered more broadly in the fall of 
that year. During 1956 the company 
reached total placements of 3,200 
gilts under lease and on producer 
farms and expansion has continued 
since that time. 

Just how much of the 40% in- 
crease in feed business reported by 
the company last year can be attrib- 
uted to the lease program was not 
stated by officials, but it is certain 
that a large share of it resulted from 
the rapid development of the pro- 
gram. Sales of other types of feed 


| also have increased, company officials 


| 
| 
} 


noted. 
Some rough arithmetic applied to 
the numbers of breeding animals 


| 


USED BY THOUSANDS OF 
SUCCESSFUL 
POULTRY RAISERS ! 


Want Good Advice... 


START CHICKS RIGHTY 
WITH HILLTOP 


normal clotting of blood. 


PROVIDES MORE. . . BETTER PROTECTION 


New Hilltop K-M kills 
Pullorum, Typhoid and 


last drop 


growing birds. Gets ‘em laying sooner. 


assimilation of feed, often increasin 


Sell the Complete Line of Hilltop "Aids for Poultry" 
More Sales! More Profits! More Satisfied Customers! 


SELL A BOTTLE OF K-M 


with every sack of Chick Starter! 


PREVENTS-TREATS HEMORRHAGIC DISEASE 


Improved Hilltop K-M prevents and treats Hemor- 
rhagic Disease due to Vitamin K deficiency, providing 


erms of such diseases as Cholera, 
llor _ Paratyphoid in contaminated poultry 
drinking water. Acts lightning fast and ‘'kills'' down to the 


New Hilltop K-M stimulates water and feed consumption 
which brings faster growth and weight gains in chicks and 


New K-M improves feed conversion resulting in better 


egg production 
up to 16% more from each sack of feed. 


New Hilltop K-M cleans as it kills germs in contaminated water 
keeping water and fountain clear of germ infested scum and slime. 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG & 
PRICE LIST 


MAIN SOURCE—The basic source of Foxbilt’s swine placed on farms under 
the company’s lease program is its research farm near Des Moines. Here a 
herd of 120 sows, composed of three inbred lines, provides selected stock to 
go to five outside production centers where breeding stock for field distribution 
is raised. The above farrowing facilities on the farm accommodate 60 sows. 


sold for each sow through two litters. 
The premix is priced at about $200 
a ton. 


leased out last year indicates how 
many pigs were fed Foxbilt concen- 
trates. With sows on one program 
producing two litters each, and the 
boars leased on the other program 
siring 15 litters each twice during 
the year, a total of about 584,000 pigs 
would have been produced if litters 
averaged 8 apiece. 

The company estimates that about 
three fourths of a ton of premix is 


Chick Leasing 
Plan Also Due 


For Expansion 


A chick-leasing program operated 


In Eight States 

Feeders participating in the pro- 
gram are located in portions of eight 
states—Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Illinois. Having a di- 
rect supervision of these operations 
and those of the Foxbilt chick lease 
program are 182 district or “block”’ 
managers. They are assigned mainly 
on a county basis, with 20 division 
managers also part of the force. 

This staff is being expanded to 
meet the needs of the programs. ‘The 
lease programs have enabled us to 
hire large numbers of much better 
qualified men, who in turn do an 
even better jcb of sales and service,” 
according to J. Kenneth Lepley, vice 
president and director of sales. 


by Foxbilt, Inc, has some of the The small out-of-pocket cost of 
same features as the swine program | participating in the program un- 
described in the accompanying aI- | goubtedly has contributed a great 


ticle. 

The chick program was started in 
1955 with the placement of 14,000 
day-old pullets in two different areas. 
The program was increased to 80,000 
in 1956 and to 520,000 in 1957. Block 
managers are now booking approxi- 
mately 800,000 for current delivery, 
according to Foxbilt officials. 

The program involves the delivery 
of day old pullets (which normally 
sell at 57¢ retail) at a lease price of 
12¢ each. The 45¢ balance due on the 
lease chicks is carried on the Foxbilt 
books for about 18 months. At the 
time the hens are marketed, after 
about 12 months of production, the 
first 66 hens from each 100 day old 
pullets are sold in Foxbilt’s name. 
This remittance on 66 hens is sub- 
mitted to Foxbilt in full payment for 
the 45¢ balance assigned for each 
pullet. 

If for any reason there are not 66 
hens left at the end of 18 months, 
the company sacrifices the difference. 
If more than 66 are left they belong 
to the producer, Foxbilt explains. 

Company officials list these advan- 
tages for the program: (1) The pro- 
ducer has a very low investment in 
quality laying stock (Ames In-Cross). 
(2) The company assures the pro- 
ducer a guaranteed price for old hens 
at the end of 18 months. (3) The 
company shares the risk with the pro- 
ducer from possible losses from dis- 
ease or predatory animals. 

Participating producers, in order to 
qualify for the program, must have 
housing, equipment and management 
practices that meet certain minimum 
standards, and agree to follow one of 
the company’s feeding programs. 

Company officials are enthusiastic 
about the program and feel that by 
1962 at least 2 million pullets will be 
on lease, according to Wayne A. 
Rodgers, executive vice president. 

“The chick program has met with 
much success in spite of the fact that 
it has been advertised very little and 
only on a local basis, with placements 
being made almost entirely by block 
managers’ contact with customers 
and potential customers,” Mr. Rodg- 
ers said. 


deal to its fast growth. 

“The program affords the oppor- 
tunity to the swine producer to 
change to a more profitable meat- 
type hog with a very small cash out- 
lay—a sow herd and a boar for a 
cash expense of $3.75 per head,” 
Wayne A. Rodgers, executive vice 
president, explains. 

Another prominent advantage of 
the program cited by Mr. Rodgers, is 
that it offers the producer a sound 
breeding program. He lists these 
benefits derived from the use of 
newly-developed inbred lines in a 
systematic crossing program: Over- 
all increased performance, large lit- 
ters, increased feed efficiency, low 


WEIGHING IN—Here Dr. 


William 
Hugh and P. Kelley, Foxbilt herds- 
man, are shown checking the weights 
of a group of incross pigs at the re- 
search farm. At birth all pigs are 
ear-notched and weighed, and at 56 
days individual and litter weights 
are checked. Top-performing litters, 
based on litter size and weaning 
weight, are selected for tests in which 
feed consumption is recorded for 140 
to 154 days. 
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PROMOTES FASTER GROWTH,WEIGHT GAINS | 
INCREASES EGG PRODUCTION UP TO 16% = 
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Minneapolis |, Minnesota 


SOW HERD—Dr. William Hugh, swine geneticist, is shown here checking 
the Minnesota No. 2 sow herd at the Foxbilt research farm. Other basic lines | 
used in a systematic crossbreeding program are Minnesota No. 1, Minnesota 
No. 2 and Montana No. 1 hogs. A program of litter testing is carried on con- 
stantly to maintain the performance of seed stock, Dr. Hugh says. 


cost of production and superior car- 
casses. 


In addition to the low cost of get- 


ting started on the program, Mr. 
Rodgers says, the Foxbilt integration 
program differs from most similar 
projects in these respects: 


“It can be easily adapted to fit the 
needs of the individual swine pro- 
ducer, regardless of whether he is 
large or small. 

“It is designed to help farmers who 
are now raising hogs—not to attract 
new producers into the field. 

“The program leaves the actual 
production and control of swine rais- 
ing in the hands of the individual 
farmers.” 

Somewhat to the surprise of Fox- 
bilt officials, the program has at- 
tracted more interest among older, 
well-established farmers than among 


younger ones relatively new in the 
hog-raising business, according to Mr. 
Rodgers. “Many producers with a 
large amount of capital are on the 


he said. 
Program Fundamentals 

Here are the fundamentals of the 
program 

Allotments of gilts are given to the 
local sales representatives who select 
hog producers for placement of the 
gilts, and a lease contract is drawn 
up. Depending on the size of the 
operation, a unit of a certain number 
of open breeding females and a boar 
is leased to a farmer. The minimum 
number leased to an individual is 10 
or 11 gilts. He pays the service fee 
of $3.75 per head, and the company 
delivers the animals free of charge. 

The producer retains the female 
breeding until a minimum of 
two litters farrowed and 
weaned and sows are in 


lease program,” 


stock 
has been 
until the 


marketable condition. The sows are 
marketed in the company’s name. 
The producer agrees to follow 
sound management and feeding prac- 
tices, including attending the pigs at 
farrowing time, clipping needle teeth, 
having a 


licensed veterinarian vac- 


| cinate for cholera and erysipelas and 


worming the pigs. 

Purchases of feed are made at 
varying intervals in an amount need- 
ed to take the female breeding stock 
through the lactation and gestation 
periods and progeny from birth to 
market. The feed need not be paid 
for until pigs are marketed, and no 
interest is charged. 

Also, the agreement requires that 
the producer have enough grain on 
hand or otherwise arrange to ade- 
quately provide for the animals. 

The producer agrees to use the 
breeding stock exclusively on his own 
premises and not allow other use 
without express permission from the 
company. (This requirement, Mr. 
Rodgers said, is welcomed by farm- 
ers who often find it difficult to say 
“no” to a neighbor who wants to bor- 
row a boar now and then.) 

At market time, the producer re- 
turns to Foxbilt one gilt per normal 
litter farrowed, with the gilt to be 
selected by a company representative 
These gilts may then be leased out 
in turn to other farmers if they have 
the necessary characteristics and are 
needed in the program. 

Boar Program 

The above arrangement is in effect 
under the gilt program. Under the 
boar leasing program the company 
receives as its share for the use of 
the boar a minimum of three market 
pigs for breeding up to 30 sows and 
1 for each additional 10 sows or frac- 


| tion thereof. The minimum would be 


600 lb. of pork at the market price 


Feeders who have started on the | 


gilt program, thereby establishing a 


| meat-type foundation herd, can con- | 
| tinue in the program by switching to 


the boar leasing arrangement. The 
boar program frequently is favored 
by the company’s sales representa- 
tives since it requires less service 
attention, Mr. Rodgers pointed out. 

The local company sales represen- 


| tatives call on producers to help with 


(Continued on page 14) 


RESEARCH CENTER AND MILL—Here is an aerial view of the Foxbilt 
feed manufacturing plant at 2000 E. Broadway, Des Moines. At the Edward 
Franklin Fox Research Center, at the left, is the company’s central research 
facility. One wing of the center is devoted to basic sow and litter research. 
The feed plant produces only premixes. 
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The Melos Mobile Mill 
is designed 


MAKE YOU PROFITS 


IT'S 


IN EVERY WAY! 


@ CARRIES TWO TONS OF SUPPLEMENT!! Eliminates the need 
for an escort truck. This is efficiency. 


@ The BIG 24" hammermill and the giant capacity mixer make 
it possible to do bigger jobs faster. 


®@ The GM Diesel powered mill does a thorough job, faster than 
any other mobile mill and Diesel power is the most economical. 


@ The large capacity and speed of the Melos means you sell 
MORE feed. You sell MORE molasses, too. 


@ More jobs mean MORE income from grinding and mixing 
charges. Your customers will like the fast, efficient service. 


@ MELOS will HELP YOU FINANCE! 


@ MELOS will help you start a planned route system, the SURE 
way to make a profit from the start. 


How good is the Melos Machine? 


Here are some remarks by Dewey Casto, feed dealer at 
Jewell, lowa. He owns a Melos and is making big profits. 


@ “Since | have started operating my Melos Mobile Mill 


my sales of supplements have increased 20°, 


writes 


Mr. Casto. The reason is simple as he explains: "It 
grinds faster and is the only mixer that truly handles 
two tons or more and thoroughly mixes the molasses." 


@ "I believe that with my Melos | can grind and mix 
more in less time than a competitor with another make 


of mill." 


@ Mr. Casto compares—''The Melos Mill is constructed a lot heavier 
and is more sturdily built; it costs less in repairs than the mill | 
had previously. In my opinion and by my previous experience it 
costs less to operate and will outwear other makes of mills." 


Keep your mill on the road, not in repair shops. Get a mill that is 


DESIGNED AND BUILT to MAKE PROFITS. 


The success story of Mr. Dewey Casto can be YOUR SUCCESS 
STORY. Write for complete details TODAY! 


The Melos Mobile Mill is 
DESIGNED to make you profits. 


MELOS can help you finance! 


Write for 
Detailed 
Information 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2010 Hubbell Bivd., Des Moines, lowa 
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antibiotic now the 
can beat the performance 
building 


Layers produce 
full time... 
with 


BACIFERM 


the feed that contains BACIFERM ' 


... with greater profits to you 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION ' 
CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Norman Stark 
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Broiler profits 2 | 
are protected ... 
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d the job 
Baciferm costs you $3 to $6 /ess per ton than the tetracyclines. So if you produce BACIFE RM 


100 tons of high-level feed per month, you save $300 to $600 per month. That’s $3600 
to $7200 per year! Only Baciferm contains the antibiotic zinc bacitracin, made ex- 
clusively by CSC under Patent No. 2,809,892 issued October 15, 1957. Whatever feed 
you make, trust Baciferm to do the job. Zine Bacitracia Antibiotic Supplements 
FOR HIGH-LEVEL FEEDING AT LOW-LEVEL COST 


260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. GY 


N MEXICO: Comsolmex, S. A., Mexico 7, D.F. 


torote 
P cting against disease q 
Pigs pile on 
the pounds..- Poults speed | 
BACIFERM 
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your dependable 
source of uniform quality 


IN-CROSS BOARS—A group of 5!',-month-old boars, Minnesota No. 1 and 


No. 2 in-crosses, are pictured here at the Klemme, Iowa, production center. 
This is one of five units located in Iowa, Minnesota and Missouri which supply 
breeding stock for the Foxbilt lease program. L. Gelner, Foxbilt representa- 


tive (left) is shown with the operator of the center, Laverne Schmidt. Swine 
When you order Kemco Meat Meal you from the production centers are distributed in eight states. 


specify the percent of protein you want. 
Modern, high-capacity equipment—prompt 


management problems. Once a month | the increased performance benefits 
the representative files a report on | due to hybrid vigor, he notes. 


service. each producer which includes a physi- The basic lines used have been the 
, . cal inventory of the stock and pro- | Montana No. 1, Minnesota No. 1, Min- 
We're set up to deliver your Kemco Meat geny and details of farrowing dates, | nesota No. 2 and Minnesota No. 3 
: . : . numbers farrowed, numbers weaned | These lines, the company points out, 
Meal ~ bags or in bulk. Plant is conveniently and other pertinent information. were specifically developed to be used 
accessible for your trucks . . . or you can Two swine service fieldmen are | in a systematic crossbreeding pro- 
; ; H employed by Foxbilt to work with | gram for commercial livestock pro- 
specify rail shipment. farmers and local representatives, | duction. 
and a third is to be added this spring. “Inbred lines are more highly puri- 
WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR FULL DETAILS All producer calls made by these | fied than standard breeds for impor- 


| fieldmen are reported, and the pro- | tant economical traits and_ con- 
| gress of the program in each area | sequently transmit a high degree of 
is rated. consistency of these traits to their 

Back at company headquarters | Progeny,” the company points out in 
these reports are used to prepare | its literature. The systematic rota 


Kem Milling Co. 


NEW BRIGHTON, MINN. MELROSE 3-4411 | complete files on each producer, in- tional crossing program can be con 
| cluding his physical setup and all | tinued indefinitely, it notes. 
information available on perform- The company has met some rather 


| ance and results. Information is sharp criticism from purebred breed- 
placed on IBM cards to permit ready | Ts, but Foxbilt personnel are con 
analysis of the program. vinced that purebred hogs do not pro- 

duce the frequency of meat-type char- 


BOSWORTH COMMISSION co. Sold on Inbreds | acteristics that inbred swine do. The 


Officials of Foxbilt became thor- | advantages of inbreds, they say, are 


(SROKERS) Boston Grain & Flour Exchange Bidg. BOSTON, MASS. oughly “sold’’ on the value of inbred | similar to those obtained in the use 
) SELL THROUGH US FEED PRODUCTS lines of swine after consulting with | of inbred lines of corn to produce hy- 

s BUY THROUGH US s GRAIN PRODUCTS college breeding experts, Mr. Rodgers | brid corn and the use of inbred lines 
A. WARE BOSWORTH says. The fundamental purpose of | of poultry to produce hybrid chickens 


following the program is to obtain 


Dr. William Hugh, swine geneticist, 
is in charge of the company’s breeding 
program and research, carried on at 


the company’s farm on the outskirts 
of Des Moines. 
e Propagation of the inbred lines used 
in the program is carried on at the 
c 116-acre research farm. A herd of 120 
sows, composed of three inbred lines, 


is the basic source of the company’s 
stock. Five outside production centers, 
three in Iowa, one in Minnesota and 
one in Missouri, also provide stock 
This year these units will farrow 
Feed buyers know that copper is essential to the about 475 litters. 

- An intensive program of litter test- 
health of their poultry, cattle and hogs... ing is carried on to maintain the per- 

(Turn to FOXBILT, page 67) 


means 
more 
profits 


Copper in feeds prevents anemia and leads to normal bone 


formation and sound, substantial growth. Copper 
activates important enzymes and helps healthy 
breeding performance. W 


It is inexpensive to add copper sulfate traces to your 
feedstuffs. For farm animals, only 5 to 10 parts of copper 
sulfate per million parts of feed will do the job. 


Growers look for feed products that have copper in them. ‘aaa SCREW 4 


for 
Its use in your feeds will mean increased profits for you. C 0 N V EYO R' 


you 
SPROUT-WALDRON 
PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORP. "ct 


300 PARK AVE,NEW YORK 22,N.Y. © 5310 W.66th STREET,.CHICAGO 38. ILL. 


| | was 
A 
a 
* 
MEAT MEAL 
REFINING 
WICHOLS 
VEw yort | 


How HAVE CLEAN 
GRAIN AND More 


The Douglas 4-Step FREE 
GRAIN SANITATION SERVICE 


Protects Your Grain and Your Profits 


Now is the time to make arrangements to have a Douglas Professional Grain Sani- 
tation Specialist inspect your grain storage facilities to determine if any insects have 
survived during the cold weather. The Douglas Specialist will inspect your stored grain 
or your facilities if your bins are empty. We welcome the opportunity to inspect your 
grain and facilities to make sanitation recommendations for the coming take-over gov- 
ernment crops. Fill in the coupon below and send it to us. Remember, there is no cost 


or obligation on your part... it's a FREE DOUGLAS SERVICE 
Here is what the Douglas Sanitation Specialist will do— 


A ) INSPECTION J will sample your grain. Every factor is checked .. . 


moisture content, temperature, test weight, insect population and odors. 
Your entire facility is checked from roof to sub-basement to surrounding 
trackage. 


Pg | DETECTION | The Douglas Grain Sanitation Specialist knows just what to 


look for, where to search... always mindful that different conditions call for 
different corrective measures. 


5, EVALUATION AND REPORT ‘3vvias your Douglas Grain Sanitation Special- 


ist is satisfied that every point has been covered, he will submit to you a 
detailed report of his findings. 


4. CORRECTION At this point, your Douglas Specialist can tell you what cor- 


rective or preventive steps should be taken. He will be able to recommend 
exactly the right Douglas product to keep your profit picture rosy. 


Watch your mail for Douglas’ educational new Grainman's Insect Calendar. If you don't 
get it soon, drop us a card. 


_ Mail TODAy, 


These Douglas Products Make Correction ‘FREE - 
Possible 


TOPKOTE °77" . DOUGLAS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


for 2-way protection 620 East 16th Avenue 


for your grain... 
fumigates grain end North Kansas City, Missouri 


Yes! would like to have my grain and storage facilities Inspected. 
understand there is no cost or obligation on my part. 


TETRAKOTE ... 
modern, liquid grain 
protectant that protects 
stored grain up to one 
year or longer. 


TETRAFUME . . . the SPECIAL MILL SPRAY C) | am currently storing bu. of 
fumigant that gives ¢ . » » the surface and (kind of grain) 
xe 4-way protection { space spray for sure, 
i | would like to have the inspection made within 
fumigates. damage. 30 days ) 60 days ( ) 
Nama ~ 
TETRAKIL . . . Amer- FARM BIN SPRAY... 
ica‘s Number One . the residval spray that Company. 
weevil killer for on- os rids empty bins of in- 
— sect infestation. 
and commercia at 
storage. City. State 
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California Reports 
Cattle Blood Disease 


SACRAMENTO — Anaplasmosis, a 
blood parasite disease transmitted in 
cattle by ticks, horse flies and other 
biting insects, has been found in a 
number of California herds, according 
to Dr. Harold Wixom, chief of the 
bureau of livestock disease control, 
California Department of Agriculture. 

As a result of Dr. Wixom’s report, 
the California State Board of Agri- 
culture has asked the College of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis, to make known what 
is needed to enable the college to in- 
crease its present research into ana- 
plasmosis. 

Dr. Wixom reported that the dis- 
ease is more severe in mature ani- 
mals, and all breeds of cattle and deer 
appear susceptible. Mortality varies 
and while the disease can be con- 


NOW. as nf-180 in your rabbit feeds 


keeps bunnies 


Dale W. Stuart 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY — The 
Oregon Fryer Commission has ap- 
pointed Dale W. Stuart, Salem, ex- 
ecutive secretary, according to B. J. 
Rogers, Springfield, chairman of the 
commission. Mr. Stuart will work 
with retail stores, processors and 
growers to promote Oregon's fryer 
industry. His job will include assist- 
ing in setting up and executing the 
advertising budget each year and su- 
pervising the collection of assess- 
ments made on Oregon-grown fryers. 
A graduate of the University of Min- 
nesota, he was formerly a district 
manager for the Raiston Purina Co. 
at Salem. Mr. Rogers also mentioned 
that commission offices have been 
moved from the temporary headquar- 
ters with the Oregon Department of 
Agriculture to 4096 Center St., Salem. 


trolled by treatment with antibiotics, 
present methods are considered too 
expensive to be practical in most in- 
stances, he said. 


TO INCREASE STORAGE 

STERLING, KANSAS—The Farm- 
ers Cooperative Union is expanding 
its storage facilities at Sterling and 
Alden by a total of more than 700,- 
000 bu. A steel storage tank to be 
constructed at Sterling will add the 
bulk of the additional capacity, 500,- 
000 bu. Another to be built at Alden 
will add 225,000 bu. 


NELLIS 


FEED COMPANY 


Any way you look at it... 
there’s MORE for you in the ULTRA LIFE PROGRAM 


Brokers 


That’s because the Ultra-Life Program 
is a complete program built to help you 
make top quality feeds and sell them. 
Expert technical assistance in all 
phases of formulating, manufacturing 
and selling your own brand name feeds. 


You get exclusive sales programs that 
really help you market your products, 


INC. 


Main Office and Plant East St. Louis, Illinois 


poultry and livestock schools to train 
your employees in on-the-farm service. 
You get highest quality fortification 
products, put together by pioneers in 
the field, backed by a quarter of a cen- 
tury of experience in manufacturing 
vitamin-trace mineral products for the 
feed trade. 


You’re on top of competition any season. 
That’s why any way you look at it, 
there’s more for you in the Uitra-Life 
Program. 


Get the full facts today—call, write 
or wire for full information without 
obligation. 


One of the Country's Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Vitamin and Trace-Mineral Products 


of Feed Ingredients 
1 4010 Board of Trade Bldg. 
ES Chicago 4, Ill. 


Attention Feed Manufacturers — 
Sell Your Own Brand Dog Food 


@ Will increase your sales 


@ Will increase your profit 
® Will cost you less 
Let more than 30 years’ ex- 


perience make your product 
for you. 


For further information call 
or write... 


CARSON FOOD COMPANY 
Box 801 Ph. 8840 
Danville, Illinois 
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PROVEN NUTRITIONAL AVAILABILITY 


That is the first requirement of all trace minerals 
in Morton Trace-Mineralized Mixing Salt... especially 
the Manganese and lodine used in poultry feeds! 


In Morton Trace-Mineralized Mixing Salt, the source of Manganese is Mangano- 
ferro Phosphate. The source of Iodine is Cuprous Iodide*. These trace elements, 
Manganese and Iodine, have been proven by the Armour Research Foundation 
to be in compounds that are most readily utilized by poultry. The Manganese, of 
course, is necessary to control the costly perosis or “slipped tendon” in poultry 
and the Iodine regulates thyroid activity. 

When you use Morton Trace-Mineralized Mixing Salt you have the safeguard 
of that “‘extra-high” nutritional availability of trace minerals when it’s needed 
—at no extra cost. 

In addition to Trace-Mineralized Mixing Salt, Morton also makes Iodized 
Mixing Salt and extra-free-flowing Special Mixing Salt. Morton’s nation-wide dis- 
tribution enables you to get these products quickly anywhere in the United States. 


*Cuprous Iodide is patented for use by the Morton Salt Company ( pat. No. 2,772,167) 


1IODIZED MIXING TRACE-MINERALIZED MIXING 


Mail coupon for information 
on Morton Mixing Salts. 


Morton Salt Company, Dept.F-329-2 
120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Name 


Company___ 


Address 


MORTON MIXING SALTS 


SPECIAL MIXING 
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Swine, Ruminant Feeding Developments 
Discussed at Maryland Conference 


By JAMES W. MILLER 
Feedstuffs Staff 


WASHINGTON—New develop- 
ments in swine and ruminant nutri- 
tion were discussed at the recent 
Maryland Nutrition Conference at the 
Shoreham Hotel in Washington. 

Guest speakers and University of 
Maryland researchers reported on re- 
cent trends and research findings. 

(An earlier story, covering poultry 
nutrition talks at the conference, ap- 
peared in Feedstuffs of March 22.) 

Following are condensations of the 
swine and ruminant nutrition talks: 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
SWINE NUTRITION—Dr. Damon V. 
Catron, Iowa State College: With the 
cooperation of the feed industry, we 
are getting more producers to accept 
the basic principles of life-cycle feed- 


ing. The stage in which the very 
best rations should be fed is from 
farrowing to 50 Ib. 

Iowa research shows we can in- 
crease gains of nursing pigs as high 
as 42% and increase number of pigs 
saved per litter by % to % pig if 
sows are fed 100 mg. of thyroprotein 
per pound of ration. 

To provide something sweet in ba- 
by pig rations, a practical approach 
is to replace 15% sucrose with 15% 
sweet dried whey and add 1 lb. of 
saccharin per ton of ration to supply 
sweetness. 

Regarding the digestive enzyme in- 
sufficiency in the baby pig, it is ob- 
vious that if we are to feed the baby 
pig anything on or off sows, we should 
feed him something he can digest, or 
supplement rations made up of less 
digestible nutrients with enzymes. 


The degree of enzyme response is 
greatest when the food stays in the 


G-I tract the shortest time, when 
baby pigs are loose or scouring. 

(A review of Dr. Catron’s talk at 
the Distillers Feed Conference, in the 
March 15 issue of Feedstuffs, sum- 
marizes other points in swine nutri- 
tion which he discussed.) 


STUDIES WITH GROWING-FAT- 
TENING SWINE—Dr. F. C. Wingert, 
University of Maryland: Studies were 
made of the ascaracidal properties of 
three anthelmintics. Results indicated 
piperazine carbodithioic acid may be 
more effective than sodium chloride 
in eliminating ascarids and that the 
two are distinctly more effective than 
cadmium anthranilate. Of the three, 
only sodium chloride appeared to 
lack palatability or produce evidence 
of toxicity. None of the treatments 
appeared to produce a favorable ef- 
fect on rate or efficiency of gain. 

Data from the study suggest that 
resistance to ascarid infestation may 
materially increase with age in the 


COn— 


Shelly is ready to take on all comers. 

You can too, when you're protected 

with Shellbuilder. 

Demand for Shellbuilder—our pure 
crushed reef oyster shell—gets pretty high 
at times. But it never outstrips our 

ability to keep you fully, promptly supplied. 
When you're a Shellbuilder customer, 


you can be sare you're protected. 


Shellbuilder 


Shellbuilder Company 
Melrose Building 


Houston, Texas 


Territories open for qualified brokers. 


young pig. Further, a healthy eight- 
week-old pig may have considerable 
resistance to infestation. 

A study was made of the addition 
of copper (as copper sulfate), as com- 
pared with chlortetracycline, to ra- 
tions of growing-fattening swine in 
drylot. Up to 125 Ib. the antibiotic and 
each of three levels of copper (50, 100 
and 150 p.p.m.) increased rate and 
efficiency of gain. Feeding of 100 
p.p.m. of copper increased rate of 
gain 17.9% and improved feed effi- 
ciency 12.7%. From 125 to 190 Ib., 
the principal effect of the antibiotic 
and copper was on efficiency of gain. 
For the total feeding period, all treat- 
ments had a favorable effect on feed 
efficiency, but 100 p.p.m. of copper 
(% Ib. of copper sulfate per ton) 
appeared to have the most favorable 
effect when both rate and efficiency 
of gain are considered. 

In a study of free-choice feeding vs. 
complete mixed rations in drylot, 
method of feeding did not appre- 
ciably affect rate of gain or supple- 
ment consumption per unit of gain. 
However, there was a slight reduc- 
tion in feed per unit of gain on free- 
choice. Free-choice feeding contribut- 
ed to a definite reduction in cost of 
gain regardless of supplement used; 
however, this reduction occurred only 
from 125 to 200 Ib. in weight. 

A study was run with corn and 
barley-based rations in which protein 
levels, corn vs. barley and pelleting 
were studied. In the corn vs. barley 
phase of the trial, barley-fed lots (ra- 
tions in meal form) gained 13% more 
slowly and required 22% more feed 
per unit of gain than the corn-fed 
lots. Results of meal vs. pellets in 
the barley phase of the trial (prior 
to 125 lb.) showed the group fed the 
pelleted ration gained 16° faster on 
27% less feed per unit of gain than 
the lot on a meal ration. Further, this 
group gained 7% faster on 13% less 
feed than a group fed a similar crude 
protein level in a mixed ration con- 
taining corn in meal form. During the 
phase of the trial in which the pel- 
let-fed lot received a corn ration 
(125 to 200 lb.), the pigs gained 2% 
faster but required 5° more feed per 
unit of gain than hogs fed the same 
ration in meal form. 


ADVANCES IN MINERAL NU- 
TRITION OF RUMINANTS — Dr. 
George K. Davis, University of Flori- 
da: Mineral elements play a promi- 
nent role in rumen function, and it 
is the rumen that provides such an 
advantage in roughage utilization 
Most results in studies with mineral 
elements in rumen function suggest 
that the elements function as biologi- 
cal catalysts improving enzyme func- 
tion or microorganism growth. 

The whole field of phosphorus avail- 
ability and requirement is being re- 
evaluated for ruminants. Special at- 
tention has been drawn to the possi- 


WISCONSIN 
ALUMNI 


want! LABORATORY 
rounoavion) SERVICES 


PRACTICAL 
f CHICK FEEDING STUDIES IN 
BATTERIES OR ON LITTER 
DETERMINATIONS OF: 


@VITAMIN @ANTIBIOTICS 
@ARSENICALS 
A.O.A.C. vitamin D3 chick assays 
U.S.P. vitamin D rat assays — 


results in 8 days 
U.S.P.or A.O.A.C, vitamin A assays 


Other vitamin assays 
Amino acid assays 
Biological protein evaluations 
Proximate analyses and mineral 
determinations 
Insecticide Testing and Screening 
Other biological, chemical and 
microbiological services 
PROJECT RESEARCH AND CONSULTATION 


Write for price schedule 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


P.O. Box 2059-N @ Madison!, Wis. 


| 
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Dr. Dewey Johnson 


RESEARCH POST—Dr. Dewey John- 
son has been appointed an associate 
in animal nutrition research at the 
research laboratory of Limestone 
Products Corp. of America, Newton, 
NJ. Dr. Johnson is an animal hus- 
bandry graduate of Colorado State 
University, received a M.S. degree in 
dairy cattle nutrition from the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut and recently 
completed the requirements for a 
Ph.D. in poultry nutrition at Rutgers 
University. While working on his doc- 
torate, he developed a free-amino-acid 
diet for laying hens and refined the 
techniques for the study of the amino 
acid requirements of laying hens. 


bility that phosphorus plays a role 
in digestion as opposed to the role in 
growth and reproduction. Availability 
studies have reemphasized that young 
animals may be more sensitive to the 
source of phosphorus than older ani- 
mals. 

The most important advances in 
mineral nutrition of ruminants have 
been due to increasing recognition of 
the interrelationship of various trace 
minerals with each other with macro 
mineral elements. It would seem that 
interrelationships exist between phos- 
phorus, copper, molybdenum, sulfate, 
zinc, manganese, cobalt, iron, calci- 
um, potassium and magnesium. 

Recently the importance of protein 
and protein level for ruminant utili- 
zation of trace elements has been sug- 
gested. It is apparent that the amino 
acids and trace elements are closely 
related in animal nutrition. 

EFFICIENT USE OF FORAGE 
AND CONCENTRATES FOR DAI- 
RY CATTLE—Dr. R. F. Davis, Uni- 
versity of Maryland: Efficient feeding 
of roughages and 


for 
Vitamim 


for Dry 
Vitamin 
Supplements 


~ More profit 
ru mix your 
own brand! 


FEED MIXER 


Earn up to $1.50 profit per 
bag by mixing your own 
brand of feed with the 
BROWER MIXER... the 
extra profits soon pay for it! 
WHIRLS the ingredients 
instead of just tumbling 
them . .. mixes a perfect 
blend in about 10 minutes 
. . » fast, economical! Built 
for years of trouble-free 
: service. Five sizes. World’s 
Largest Selling Mixer! 


BROWER MFG. CO., 566 N. Third St., Quincy, Ill, 


Write for FREE CATALOG 


concentrates in- | 


volves at least the following factors: 
(1) Supplying sufficient energy, pro- 
tein, minerals and vitamins to meet 
maintenance requirements and the 
requirement for milk production. (2) 
Feeding forages at as high levels as 
possible to supply these nutrients 
when energy in the forages can be 
purchased at a reasonable price but 
limiting forages and increasing con- 
centrates when energy from concen- 
trates is cheaper. (3) Supplying suf- 
ficient concentrates so that the dairy 
cow is producing milk up to her ge- 
netic capacity, as long as the cost for 
the last unit of concentrate is less 
than the value of the milk production 
attributable to the concentrates. 

Present information indicates that 
widely different proportions of con- 
centrates to forages can be reason- 
ably well utilized by dairy cattle. The 
final decision is dictated by evalua- 
tion of several factors in addition to 
efficiency of utilization. 

Present information indicates that 

(Turn to CONFERENCE, page 57) 


60% 
70% 


AS ALWAYS . 


215 10th AVE. NO. 


NOW! it's LEVENS MILLING CO. 


for a constant source of 


GUARANTEED QUALITY 


FISH MEAL 
HERRING MEAL 


Now! Book the quantity of fish or herring meal you want 
, when you want it. It’s conveniently warehoused in 
Minneapolis to assure you of prompt delivery throughout 
this area. Call us soon. 


. YOUR RELIABLE SOURCE FOR... 
PRIDE ANIMAL PROTEINS 


LEVENS MILLING COMPANY | 


MINNEAPOLIS 


EAST 
COAST 


WEST 
COAST 
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PHONE: FE 9-6841 ( 


F OR F ARM 


be the first to feature... 
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AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT! 


WRITE TODAY FOR PROFIT MAKING 
FACTS ABOUT NATICO! 


FOR BEEF AND 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading & import Company, 


Remember, something wonderful happens 
when you add NATICO! 


Pass the word along to your customers —add 
NATICO to feed; subtract dollars from feed- 
ing costs! NATICO is the new, dry all molasses 
product —no carriers, no fillers —with a guar- 
anteed 48% sugar content that adds attractive 
color and fragrance to feed. Even makes dry, 


home-grown grains and roughages tasty. 
Packed in easy-to-handle 50-lb. bags, 
NATICO is economical to buy, profitable 


to sell. 


DAIRY CATTLE, SWINE, POULTRY 


A 
MOLASSES 
j 
| 
10) Arsenal St., St. Louis, Missouri. Telephone: PRospect 6-0858 ij 


$1153 more per head 
with Aureomycin 


... that’s the net profit shown in new controlled creep feed experiment 


i 
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This month—next month—and for several months thereafter —it’ll be creep feeding 


time for young beef calves. Why not make sure your customers get the most out of PER 
their calves by creep feeding AUREOMYCIN Chlortetracycline? 
It pays! Latest controlled experiment showed that the average daily gain of calves 
creep fed AUREOMYCIN was .39 of a pound more than the “control” group. af AD 
: At the end of the 140-day feeding period, calves creep fed AUREOMYCIN averaged ‘ 
; 54.4 more pounds per head! Cost of feeding AUREOMYCIN was less than 34 of a cent with 
per head per day. When sold, the group fed AUREOMYCIN brought a net extra AUREOMYCIN q 
income of $11.53 per head. in creep feeds q 
Incorporate AUREOMYCIN in your calf creep feeds. Recommend it! Send for your 
free supply of leaflets for distribution to your customers. ee eee 
q 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


New Listings 


Brunswick, N.J.; chm., Alfred Van 
Wagenen, 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 


For the convenience ef readers whe 8, N.J. 


scan the Convention Calendar reqularly 
for new listings, these added to the col- 
umn in the current week appear ahead 
of the ones which have been entered 
previously. The following week they will 
be moved to their proper siot where 
they will remain until the event is held. 
eee 

April 2-3—TIllinois Grain Dealers 
Management Conference; University 
of Illinois; chm., L. F. Stice, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics. 

April 19—Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity Livestock Feeders Day; Okla- 
homa State University; Stillwater, 
Okla. 

June 10-13—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Egg Quality 
School; Rutgers University, New 


| 


University, 
David D. Jackson, extension poultry- 
man. 


tional Board; 


July 8-9—Cornell Poultrymen’s 


Get-Together; Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


April 2— Illinois Swine Growers 


Day; University of Illinois; Urbana, 
chm., Dr. W. Terrell, Animal 
Science Dept. 


April 8—Purdue Egg Day; Purdue 
Lafayette, Ind.; chm., 


April 8—New Hampshire Poultry 


Growers Assn.; Memorial Union 
Bldg., University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N.H.; sec., Richard Warren, 
extension poultryman. 


April 10-11—Poultry & Egg Na- 
LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 


cago; Licoyd H. Gell, general man- 
ager, 8 S. Michigan Ave., Ohicago 8, 
m. 


April 16—New England Branch of 
Poultry & Egg National Board; 
Framingham, Mass., Country Club; 
chm., Waldo W. Chick, Wells, Maine. 

April 17-19—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., John F. Gil- 
more, 1400 10th St., Sacramento 14, 
Cal. 

April 18—Nebraska Feeders Day, 
University of Nebraska, College of 
Agriculture campus, Linceln; chm., 
Prof. William J. Loeffel, Department 
of Animal Husbandry. 

April 20-21-22—Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Cornhusk- 
er, Lincoln; sec., Howard W. Elm, 
Trust Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

April 20-23—Nationai Fisheries In- 
stitute; Sheraton Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif.; chm., Mal Xavier, 
1614 20th Street N.W., Washington 
9, D.C. 

April 23-24—Texas Feed Manufac- 


> 
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that protects 


your feeds 


free-tlowing 


non-dusting 


non-caking 


Now it is easier than ever to protect 
the sensitive vitamin content of the 
feeds you produce against deteriora- 
tion from oxidation. By simply 
blending Eastman’s new Tenox BHT- 
Agricultural Grade with your other 
ingredients, you protect the nutri- 
tional value of your feeds all the way 
from bagging to actual use. 

What’s more, Tenox BHT-Agricul- 
tural Grade helps growers improve 
chick pigmentation and guards 
against deficiency diseases such as 
encephalomalacia at the same time. 


Your feeds produce better results — 
and therefore sell better. 

You'll find Tenox BHT-Agricul- 
tural Grade has been especially de- 
signed to meet your needs. In fact, 
this new form of Tenox BHT was de- 
veloped only after Eastman talked to 
feed manufacturers, learned their 
specific requirements, and combined 
this information with our own years 
of antioxidant experience. 

As a result, Tenox BHT-Agricul- 
tural Grade is supplied as a free- 
flowing, non-dusting powder, in-a 


rey 


particle size comparable to that of 
other feed components. It blends 
rapidly and homogeneously in mix- 
ing operations, and does not separate 
during handling or storage. It meets 
all the requirements outlined by feed 
men in our talks with them. 

Since this form of Tenox BHT is 
new, be sure you specify “Agricul- 
tural Grade” when ordering. For 
additional information, write to 
EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee; New York City, 260 Madison Avenue; Framingham, 
Massachusetts, 65 Concord Street; Cincinnati, 1813 Carew Tower; Cleveland, 13212 Shaker Square; Chicago, 360 North Michigan Avenue; St. Louis, 
10 South Brentwood Boulevard; Houston, 1300 Main Street. West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco, 333 Montgomery Street; Los 
Angeles, 4800 District Boulevard; Portland, 520 Southwest Sixth Avenue; Solt Lake City, 73 South Main Street; Seattle, 821 Second Avenve. 


turers Assn., Baker Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas; sec., Ben E. Schmitt, 528 
Bewley Bldg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

April 24— Arkansas Sheep Study 
Day; University of Arkansas, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Fayette- 
ville, Ark.; chm., Dr. P. R. Noland, 
University of Arkansas. 


April 25—Indiana Cattle Feeders 
Day; Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind.; chm., Dr. W. M. Beeson, De- 
partment of Animal Husbandry. 

April 25—Beef Cattle Day; Wash- 
ington State College, Pullman; chm., 
Dr. I. A. Dyer, Department of Animal 
Science. 

April 25-26—Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Baker Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas; sec., Ben M. Ferguson, 614 
Meacham Bldg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

April 28-30—Animal Health Insti- 
tute; Shoreham Hotel, Washington; 
exec. sec., D. L. Bruner, 540 Des 
Moines Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

May 1-3— Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 
609 Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

May 2—Georgia Broiler School; 
University of Georgia, College of 
Agriculture, Athens, Ga.; chm., James 
E. Murphy, University of Georgia. 

May 4-5—Missouri Grain, Feed & 
Seed Assn.; Hotel Governor, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo.; sec., D. A. Meiners- 
hagen, Higginsville, Mo. 

May 4-6 — National Cottonseed 
Products Assn.; Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., John F. 
Moloney, P.O. Box 5736, Memphis 4, 
Tenn. 

May 11-16—Grain Elevator & Pro- 
cessing Superintendents; Hotel Pick- 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn.;  sec., 
Dean M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade 
Building, Chicago 6, IL 

May 18-20—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

May 19—Des Moines Feed & Grain 
Club Field Day; Des Moines Golf & 
Country Club; chm., Bill Rogerson, 
1901 E. Euclid Ave., Des Moines 13, 
Iowa. 

May 21-28—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

June 1-3—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., mid-summer conven- 
tion; French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.; exec. sec., Fred 
K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

June 8-10—Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants; Whiteface Inn, 
Whiteface, N.Y.; exec. dir., Austin 
W. Carpenter, Box 66, Sherburne, 
N.Y. 

June 9-11—Association of Southern 
Feed & Fertilizer Control Officials; 
Heart of Atlanta Motel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec.-treas., Bruce Poundstone, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

June 10-12 — Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Auditorium, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; exec. sec., W. L. Walsh, 
P.O. Box 567, Montgomery, Ala. 

June 16-18—American Association 


CONSULTANTS 


TO THE 


FEED INDUSTRY 


C.W. SIEVERT and ASSOCIATES 
Room 1339 
221 N. LaSalle St. 


Chicago 1, Ill. 


COUNTS and 


GRAN-I-GRIT 


Has Eye Appeal for Poultry of All Ages 


NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORP. 
MOUNT AIRY NORTH CAROLINA 
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of Feed Microscopists, Chateau Lau- 
rier, Ottawa, Canada; sec., G. M. 
Barnhart, Missouri Department of 
Agriculture, Jefferson City, Mo. 

June 16-18—Tri-State Hatchery & 
Field Agents School; Poultry Science 
Department, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind.; chm., David D. Jackson, 
extension poultryman. 


ients Assn., Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Peter W. Janss, 212 Equit- 
able Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Sept. 25-26 — Arkansas Formula | 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville, Ark.; chm., Prof. 
E. L. Stephenson, Department of 
Animal Industry and Veterinary 
Science. 


CALENDAR FOR 1958-59 
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PIG STARTER AND GROWER? 


Liqua-Solid 


DRY FLAVORS 


June 19-20—Purdue Poultry Serv- Oct. 7-9—Northeastern Poultry 
ice & Salesmen’s Clinic; Poultry Sci- | Producers Council Poultry Exposition | 
ence Department, Purdue University, | 224 Convention; Farm Show Bldg., 
Lafayette, Ind.; chm., David D. Jack- Harrisburg, Pa.; chm., Alfred Van 
son, eXtension poultryman. 

June 26-28 — Delmarva Chicken . 


Festival; Denton, Md.; chm., John 5 
a 
these Two 


TASTE ENGINEERING, INC., 1401 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 22, Ill. 


Asher, R.F.D. No. 2, Box 35-A, 


Georgetown, Del. O 

June 27-30—Canadian Feed Manu- M = O 
facturers Assn.; Murray Bay, Quebec; 
cony. sec., Rachel Beauchamp, 110 St. 
Paul Street, East, Montreal, Canada. 

June 28-July 1—Georgia Feed 
Assn.; General Oglethorpe Hotel, Wil- 
mington Island, Savannah, Ga.; sec.- 
treas., Will L. Kinard, 3240 Peach- 
tree Rd. Bidg., Atianta 5. 

July 18-19—Kansas Seed Dealers 
Assn., Hotel Broadview, Wichita, 
Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 609 Wiley 
Blidg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

July 22-25— American Poultry & C 
Hatchery Federation; Cleveland Aud- \ 
itorium (Ohio); convention mgr., Ed cok 
G. Gray, 521 E. 68rd St., Kansas City ~ o 4.2 
10, Mo. : 

Aug. 8-9—North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville, N.C.; sec., A. W. Koon, 
Box 1664, Spartanburg, S.C. 

Sept. 7-8—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; chm., Alvin E. 
Oliver, 600 Folger Bldg., Washing- 
ton 5, D.C. 

Sept. 7-9—Louisiana Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; sec., Clyde Ingram, Uni- 
versity Station, Baton Rouge, La. 

Sept. 17-19—National Feed Ingred- 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 
Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


> SOLVENT EXTRACTION : feeding cane molasses (23 lbs. of water removed) molasses (21 lbs. of water removed) and 36 Ibs. 
; EQUIPMENT . and 30 Ibs. Corn Oil Meal. Convenient 50-lb. bags. soybean mill feed. Handy 50-lb. bags. 
Vy LACTOS LABORATORIES, INO. 
BOTH ARE TOPS 1901 East Euclid Ave. 
Des Moines 13, Iowa 
. MATERIAL HANDLING : IN VALUE AND QUALITY i Please send me complete details and : 
° ° § prices on Omalass and Scotch O Lass. 
Write for information and 
of 


best 

| 

ACKSTRAP MOLASSES 4 q 
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MODERN FEED STORE—A picture window front, plate glass doors, over- 
hanging roof and cantilevers provide a modern store for the Victoria (Texas) 
Farm & Ranch Supply, a dealer in Swift's Feeds. The firm also features seed 
and fertilizer, insecticides and it does custom mixing. The firm just celebrated 
five years in business with an open house. A. L. Breed, Sr., who operates the 
store with his son and with Grover West, recently won an expense-paid vaca- 
tion trip to Nassau in a Swift’s Feed sales contest. 


Wagenen, NEPPCO, 10 Rutgers 
Place, Trenton 8, NJ. 

Oct. 8-10—Texas Nutrition Con- 
ference; Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College; College Station, 
Texas; chm., J. R. Couch, Poultry 
Science Dept. 

Oct. 14-16 — Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shore- 


ham Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., 
L. E. Bopst, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 

Oct. 16-17 — Oklahoma Formula 
Feed Conference, Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, Okla.; chm., 
Dr. Rollin H. Thayer, Poultry Science 
Dept. 

Oct. 20-21—California Animal In- 


NOW RUN YOUR GRAIN MOISTURES 


the IMPROVED more ACCURATE way! 


with the the 
NEW SEEDBURO © 


—Steinlite 


model 500 RC 
MOISTURE TESTER 


25 YEARS OF RESEARCH 


HAVE MADE THESE 
FEATURES POSSIBLE Tests are equivalent to the 
basic standards of the U.S.D.A. 
larger (250° 


gram) sample — espe- 
ciaily designed for 
whole grains—automatic 
funnel reset 


EASY-TO-READ, built-in, 
ey2-level thermometer 


3 LARGE 9 INCH METER 

* gives automatic reading 

80 button to push, 

or dials to adjust. One 

scale for all moisture 
ranges 


4 NEW EASE OF OPERA- 
* TION AND SPEED—bal- 
ance tester and there- 
after all that is neces- 
sary is to drop sample 
into test cell and ob- 


You'll have to put New Seedburo Steinlite 500 RC 
through its paces to find how easy and conveniently 
this improved model makes moisture tests on corn, 
wheat. oats, rice, soybeans, flax, rye and sorghums. 
You simply drop the larger more practical 250 gram 
sample into the test cell and read the meter. Full 
information and the famous Seedburo service is as 
near to you as your phone. . 
Collect, or— 


‘*See your Seedburo Representative” 


. Call ANdover 3-2128 


REPORTING BUREAU) 


Heading at that time N T COMPANY 


i Dept. FS3, 618 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


ANOTHER FEED MILL BY Hogenson... 
AMES RELIABLE FEEDS, AMES, IOWA 


Hogenson Co. 


722 FLOUR EXCHANGE 


This all-concrete, push-button feed 
mill was designed and built for 
Ames Reliable Feeds, Ames, lowa. 
Equipment makes it possible for 
one man at a central board—and 
a very few men tending the ma- 
chines—to produce each particu- 
lar feed without handling. Charlie 
Barr (inset) is president of Ames 
Reliable Feeds. Let us put our ex- 
perience in design and construc- 
tion at your disposal. 


ELEVATORS 
% FEED MILLS 
% SEED PLANTS 
WAREHOUSES 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


dustry Conference, Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; sponsored 
by University of California and Cali- 
fornia Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn.; sec., John Gilmore, 1400 10th 
St., Sacramento, Cal. 

Oct. 23-25—Nutrition Conference, 
Alabama Feed Assn.; Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala.; chm., 
Merlin T. Bryant, Brundidge Milling 
Co., North Main St., Brundidge, Ala. 

Nov. 2-5 — National Renderers 
Assn., Hotel Statler, Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Miss Jamie C. Fox, 30 N. 
La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 

Nov. 12-14—Midwest Feed Produc- 
tion School; American Royal Bldg., 
Kansas City; sponsored by Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn.; exec. vice 
president, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Nov. 13-14—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Prof. Charles Chance, Wing 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 14—Midwest Custom Milling 
School; American Royal Bldg., Kan- 
sas City; sponsored by Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., exec. vice presi- 
dent, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 W. 9th St. 
Blidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


1959 

Jan. 26-28 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn., Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Har- 
old E. Ford, 235 E. Ponce de Leon 
Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Feb. 12-13 — Washington State 
Feed Assn.; Leopold Hotel, Belling- 
ham; mgr., J. G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Ave. Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


— 


Kansas City Feed Club 


Visits Air Force Base 


KANSAS CITY—During a recent 
tour of the Richards-Gebaur Air 


| Force Base near Kansas City more 


than 70 members of the Kansas City 


| Feed Club saw first-hand how the 


U.S. Air Force is prepared to defend 
the nation’s cities from aircraft at- 
tack. 

Following dinner at the officers’ 
club, the group visited the combat op- 
erations center and the pilots’ brief- 
ing room. 

At the operations center feed men 
saw how reports on unidentified 
planes are received and how the 
course of the planes is charted on 
a large map until positive identifica- 
tion is made. 

At the briefing room the group 
watched a movie depicting the pro- 
cedure of identification, including 
sending up a jet to make visual con- 
tact with, and if necessary destroy, 
an unidentified plane. 

The final stop on the tour was out- 
side of a “ready” hangar where pi- 
lots are on continuous alert, ready 
to have their F-102 jets in the air 
within 5 minutes after a_ take-off 
order. 

The feed club members watched 
while a jet on a night training mis- 
sion wheeled from the hangar and 
took off in pursuit of an imaginery 
enemy. 


in 
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Bartlett Seeks Boost 
In Elevator Capacity 


KANSAS CITY—A proposal to add 
4 million bushels to the capacity of 
the River-Rail Grain Elevator, op- 
erated by Bartlett & Co., Kansas 
City, was proposed to the mayor and 
city commissioners of Kansas City, 
Kansas, March 6. The increase would 
boost the capacity of the grain stor- 
age house to 10 million bushels. 

The elevator, located on the Kan- 
sas City public levee, is city-owned 
and is operated by Bartlett & Co. on 
a 30 year lease. The application for 
enlargement was presented on behalf 
of the Bartlett firm by J. W. Perry, 
manager of the city’s levee proper- 
ties. 

The proposal, referred to the legal 
department for study, was that the 
Bartlett firm erect and pay for nine 
steel tanks that would increase capa- 
city by 4 million bushels. 


Heavy Breed 
Turkey Poult 
Output Down 


WASHINGTON—Heavy breed tur- 


key poult production in February 
was down from a year earlier, while 
output of light breed poults was up. 
Another decrease is expected in the 
heavy breed hatch in March, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

While early in the hatching season, 
these trends are somewhat different 
from growers’ previously expressed 
intentions. They reported earlier 
plans to increase heavy breed turkey 
production this year and cut back 
production of light breeds, with the 
total winding up about the same as 
the big 1957 turkey crop. 

Heavy breed poult production in 
February included 910,000 heavy 
white breed poults and 3,613,000 oth- 
er heavy breed poults—down 16 and 
24%, respectively, from the numbers 
hatched in February last year. 

Light breed poults hatched in Feb- 
ruary totaled 986,000—up 17% from 
a year earlier. 

For the first two months of the 
year, heavy white breed poult pro- 
duction was off 16% from 1957, while 
production of other heavy breeds was 
down 24%. Light breed poult produc- 
tion in January-February was 3% 
below a year earlier, with the Feb- 
ruary increase failing to offset com- 
pletely the January drop. 

Looking at March, it is noted that 
the number of eggs in incubators 
on March 1 indicates the heavy breed 
poult hatch in March will be less 
than a year ago, but the number 
of light breed poults hatched will 
be about the same. 

Heavy breed eggs in incubators on 
March 1 were 15% less than a year 
earlier. Light breed eggs were about 
the same as a year earlier. 


Charles Hurst Heads 


Texas Dehydrators 


AUSTIN, TEXAS — Charles E. 
Hurst, Evergreen Farms, Inc., Ray- 
mondville, Texas, is the new presi- 
dent of the Texas Dehydrators Assn. 

He was elected at the annual meet- 
ing of the group held at Austin re- 
cently. John England, Brookshire 
(Texas) Alfalfa Mills, retiring presi- 
dent, automatically became vice 
president. Frank Thompson, Grayson 
Alfalfa Dehydrating Mills, Sherman, 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 

About 30 persons attended the 
meeting. Dr. R. D. Staten, agronomy 
department, Texas A&M College, ad- 
dressed the group concerning new al- 
falfa developments in Texas. 

Among the visitors from outside 
the state were Joseph Chrisman, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Ameri- 
can Dehydrators Assn., Kansas City, 
and Robert S. Pharo, Keystone De- 
hydrators, Nazareth, Pa., ADA presi- 
dent. 


EGGSHELL 
QUALITY 


Poultrymen today 
realize that high 
quality eggs mean 
increased profits. 
And shell quality is 
an important factor. 
Wise dealers — like 
wise poultrymen — 
insist on EGG- 
SHELL BRAND 
Oyster Shell. 


EGGSHELL BRAND OYSTER SHELL 
a product of 


OYSTER SHELL CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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NOW...in larger supply from 
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New One-Shot 
Labor-Saving Method 
of Supplying 
Required Iron 
to Baby Pigs 


ARMIDEXAN. 


- At the End of 6 Weeks . 
EVIDENCE THAT ARMIDEXAN 
MAKES A DIFFERENCE ; 


PROVED, MOST EFFECTIVE WAY TO PREVENT ANEMIA... 
BUILD RESISTANCE TO SCOURS...PROMOTE FASTER GROWTH 


From Armour Veterinary Laboratories 
comes important news for hog raisers. 
No longer is it necessary to rely on un- 
certain and time-consuming methods of 
supplying vitally needed iron to baby pigs. 
Thanks to the recent discovery of a 
100% absorbable iron . . Armidexan . 
all of the life- -saving iron a baby pig needs 
can now be supplied with a single labor- 
saving injection. 


ELIMINATES MANY PIG RAISING PROBLEMS 


Extensive research shows that many pig 
raising problems are eliminated w hen iron 
is supplied by Armidexan within three 
days after birth. A single 2 cc injection 
of Armidexan: 


1. Prevents anemia. 
2. Increases resistance to scours and pneumonia, 
3. Reduces baby pig death losses. 


4. Promotes faster growth; saves feed by earlier 
marketing. 


These significant benefits have been con- 
firmed hy extensive field use and by uni- 
versity tests. 


ARMIDEXAN INCREASES RESISTANCE 


The secret to raising healthy pigs is 
healthy red blood. Anemic pigs die or be- 
come seriously ill due to having little re- 


STRIKES...: 
SEE YOUR VETERINARIAN 


sistance to disease. One shot of Armidexan 
builds healthy red blood and healthy 
bodies to resist pneumonia, scours, an 
other infectious diseases 


ARMIDEXAN SAVES PIGS 


Armidexan pigs have a greater chance for 
survival during the critical period before 
weaning than those supplied with oral 
iron. The following table shows the results 
of one test: 


Mortality at the 


Treatment end of 8 Weeks 


35 pigs injected with one shot 


of Armidexan 3.8% 


31 pigs given oral iron daily 9.6% 


In this test Armidexan saved two more pigs. 


ARMIDEXAN SAVES FEED 


Armidexan pigs reach the same market 
weight about two weeks sooner than those 
that get no extra iron. This saves two 
weeks feed. The meat-type hog results 
from faster growth and usually brings 
a premium price. 


ARMIDEXAN ASSURES 100% UTILIZATION 


Customary time-consuming methods of 
supplying additional ison are uncertain 
and ineffective. Less than 15% of oral 
iron reaches the blood. Over 85% is lost 
by elimination through the intestinal 
tract. Only Armidexan in blood-soluble 
form is 100% available. 

Armidexan will soon be available in larger sup- 
ply. We suggest that you see your Veterinarian, 
feed or drug store now to be assured of the quan- 
tity you will require for your next farrowing. 


ARMIDEXAN ASSURES FAST GROWTH 


° A university test lot of Armidexan treated 
pigs were heavier, showed better bloom 
and had more vigor than the control 
group. Compare these weight results: 


Armidexan pigs 
Controls 


30 days Average 15.3 Ibs. 
30 days Average 11.1 Ibs, 


37.8% GREATER GROWTH 
WITH ARMIDEXAN! 


wuen pisease VETERINARY LABORATORIES 


A Division of Armour & Company 


i KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 


Armidexon is manufactured under license of Benger Laboratories Limited 


This ad and others will 
appear in an impressive 
schedule of farm publica- 
tions starting January, 


1958. 


National Hog Farmer 
Breeder's Gazette 
Farm Journal 


The Farmer 


Nebraska Farmer 


Prairie Farmer 


Wallace’s Farmer 


Ohio Farmer 


Wisconsin Agriculturist 


Agricultural Leaders Digest 
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When Len Putnam came in from 
the barn that rainy spring morning, 
he sniffed eagerly as he entered the 
big, roomy farm kitchen. 

A big, ruddy-faced fellow, with 
quite an appetite, he grinned happily. 
“Ma, I see I come in for coffee just at 
the right time. I'll take a hunk or two 
of that fresh coffee cake with my 
coffee.” 

His wife, plump, black hair done up 
high, put a hot coffee cake on the 
table, and looked critically at it like 
a good cook should to see if it were 


| wife said grimly. 


Saving Money Is Important 


By Al P. Nelson 


“Well, stick it in the refrigerator 
for five minutes. That will cool it off.” 
“And use all that electricity?” Mrs. 


| Putnam was quite thrifty. 


“Well, I'll eat 
Len pleaded. “I’m hungry. 
in the barn since 5.” 

“All right, it’s your stomach!” his 
“T'll give you one 
cake and hide the rest. 


it real slow then,” 
I've been 


piece of coffee 
I know you!” 

She cut a piece, put it on a plate 
on the table, then disappeared some- 
where into another room with the pan 


baked properly. “You will not!”’ she ‘| of coffee cake. 

said. “You know fresh coffee cake “Dern women,”’ mumbled Len pour- 

gives you gas. It’s too hot.” | ing himself some coffee. “They treat 
ADVERTISEMENT 


Charles Backhus & Son 


BETTER FEED EFFICIENCY: Charles Backhus & Son of Madison, S.D., 
tried a new feeding program with a mixed lot of 70 head. And, Mr. Backhus 
said, the new program produced the best results yet, based on his 50 years 
experience in the cattle-feeding business. The program: Shelled corn, 10-12 


Ib.; oats, 1-2 Ib.; 


alfalfa-brome hay; and a new 30% beef supplement that 


supplies 75 mg. of Terramycin per head per day. Since switching to the new 


Terramycin-fortified feed, he said, 


“I have definitely noticed lowered feed 


consumption to make gains and the cattle seem to be more docile. Also, the 
pigs don’t care much for the droppings from the Terramycin-fed animals.” 
The reason, as reported by dozens of feeders using the new Terramycin- 
fortified ration—cattle seem to make better use of their feed with less corn 


showing up in the manure. 


— 


CUSTOME! 
PARKING LOT 
slay 


men like they was still little boys. 
It's been years since I snitched a 
hunk of pie off a cooling sill.” 

He was on his second cup of coffee 
before he opened the latest issue of 
the Hansen’s Creek Butter, Egg & 
Poultry Gazette. He thumbed through 
it, then shouted: “Martha, come 


| here!” 


| “I won't give you any 
| cake,” 


| feed to stretch poundage,” 


His plump wife came to the door 
between the kitchen and dining room. 
more coffee 
it isn't 


she said. “You know 


good for you.” 
It’s Not Cake 

“I don’t want any more cake,” Len 
said a little petulantly. “What do 
you suppose Joe Brooks means by this 
ad?” 

His wife came over to the table and 
looked at the ad. She looked puzzled. 
“Joe claims he can save chick raisers 
$34 every six weeks on feed, if they 
have 1,000 chicks,”’ she said. “How 
can he do that?” 

“T'll bet he puts sawdust in his 
offered her 


husband. 

“Not Joe Brooks. He’s not that 
kind.” 

“Well, we don’t have 1,000 chicks. 


We get only 400 or so every year.” 

“Even so,” said his wife thought- 
fully. “If what Joe says is right, we 
could save $15 or more every six 
weeks. That would pay one quarter 
church dues for us, Len. Wonder what 
Joe knows about feed that we don't 
know.” 

“Huh, he knows what profits he 
makes when he sells it to us,”’ com- 
mented Len. “We don't know that.” 

“Quit your joking, Len. I’m serious. 
I think I'll phone him now and find 
out. We can’t pass up any feed sav- 
ing ideas these days.” 

“Wait! Let me call Joe. I know 
just what to say to him.” 

No Jokes, Please 

His wife’s lips pursed. “Len, don’t 
you go telling him any of those jokes 
you and he are always exchanging. 
Not over the phone. You know people 
are listening. I'd die if someone heard 
you say something off color.” 

“Aw, I'm not that bad,” Len con- 
soled. “I know a lot of jokes that I 


So that 


could safely tell our minister. 
balances the other kind.” 
He went to the phone and called 


the Brooks Feed Mill. It took a few 
moments to get connected with Joe 

“Hello, Joe. This is Len Putnam 
I got a problem.” 

Joe's voice came 
“You have?” 

“Yeah, my chickens are not eat- 
ing enough feed, an’ I’m worried.” 

There was silence on the other end 
of the phone. 

“There’s something wrong, Joe. I 
keep feeding ‘em less every day and 
they keep layin’ more eggs. If the 
government hears about all the profit 


over the wires 


I’m makin’ I'll have to pay more in- 
come tax. See what a fix I’m in. What 
would you advise me to do?” 

Len suddenly looked sad. “Joe, how 


can I go jump in the lake this time 
of year? The water's too cold. Re- 
member how you fell out of the boat 
last fall when we was hunting ducks? 
I'll bet you can taste swamp water 
yet.” 

There was a cough from the other 
end of the line. “Len, you didn't read 
my ad this week, did you?” 

Martha on the Spot 

“Me? No!” he winked at his scan- 
dalized wife. “But Martha did. She 
wants to know how you save feed. I 
told her you just add four bag 
sawdust per ton, that’s how you do it. 
Oh . there are no sawmills run- 
ning this time of year? That's rough 
on you....” 

Len turned to Martha says 
that experiment stations claim that 
if you fill chick feed troughs one third 
full each time you feed the chicks 
you'll save $34 per 1,000 chicks every 
six weeks, over what you save if 
you filled them two thirds full.” 

Then speaking into the phone 
how can you expect us to believe all 
this blarney? Huh? Do we need any 
feed for our layers, Martha? We do?” 


s of 


“Joe 


“Joe 


“Yeah, Joe, the boss says we need 
some. Send out our usual order. Pull 
the grain outa my grain account. And 
don't put in any sawdust. Next time 
I see you, remind me I got a swell 
story about an old maid. Id tell it 
now but maybe some of them are 


listening.” 
After her husband hung up, Martha 


Putnam stood stiff and _= straight 
“Well! I can’t understand you, Len 
Putnam. Don't you ever speak to me 
like you spoke to Joe Brooks. It’s 
downright insulting, that’s what 
it is!” 

Len Putnam chuckled softly. ‘No, 
it ain't, Martha. You're a woman. You 


jest don’t know how men talk to each 
other. You'd stuff cotton in your ears 
if you did. Men like to kid each other 
a lot. It’s a kinda relief from hard 
work, from taxes, from the daily 
grind, and, yes, sometimes from 
nagging women.” Then he winked at 
his wife, took his battered felt, put 
it jauntily on his head and went out 
the door. 

“Well!” said Mrs. Putnam as the 
door closed. She stood still, thinking 

for a long time. 


1. A QUALITY PRODUCT = 


FROM THE CREAM OF THE SOYBEAN CROP 


2. SERVICE = From ourRMILLTO 


YOURS....AS SCHEDULED! 
Here's a formula that works....FOR YOU! 


KANSAS 


PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


EMPORIA, KANSAS 


SOYBEAN MEAL 


| THE KANSAS SOYA PRODUCTS CO... tne.” 
Emporio, Konsas, 
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MERCHANTS © MICAL COMPANY:ING 
/ hemica fore nau ry 
Six HUNDRED LEAVENWORTH STREET 4 
OQMAHA §, NEBR ASKA 
RUFIS SUPER BIO CONCENTRATE 
Fu NATURAL DRIED VIABLE RUMEN BACTERIA 
2 
COMPLETELY FIELD TESTED AND LABORATORY CONTROLLED 
Vigorous: strong growing: naturel rumen bacter are necessary for economicel 
feed conversion to veef and milk- Ruf is Super io C neentrate supplies Live 
Racteri® of Nature! origin grom the paunc® fast sng cattle (Gov- 
oa), Unlike the artificially cultured 
Bi a con Lntration of all the species 
ana B vitemine naturally exist in the ~ymen of he! 
ae USE RUFIS SUPER BIO AND INCREASE THE BACTERIA COUNT IN 4 
ANAEROBES » ENZYMES AND B VITAMINS ) « 
production of up %° 18% wit gains sf up 
weignt of 3 t° 34 pounds ® day are ne uncommon. Ruf 
Ser 35 added +o the ration at the ratio of 1 gram to 1/2 eran per & : 
(We suggest } gram) When used sn this manner it 4s very econom: 
: AD ac.A — | avy am At 
454 HEAD PER at cost LESS 1 
4h 4 THIRD V* ‘IMAL PER DAY. CAN BE FED T CALVES » HER . | 
-Rufis Super Bio concentra? will you petter feed conversi¢ 
production: especielly where ® large amount of rougnsee is fed. 
ay CAN BE USED IN PELLETS» BLACK STRAP M LASSES ANY \INERALS OR COMBINATION OF | 
MINERALS aS WELL aS ALL PROTEIN FEEDS. 
b 
THERE 1S ONLY B10 C NCENTRATE iT 1s COMPOSED OF ALL 
NATURAL DRIED -- BACTERIA: ENZYMES AND B VITAMINS - CONTAINS ke 
NO CULTURED BACTERIA- ALL OTHERS ARE § YRSTITUTES- 
Rufis Super Bio concentrate is the only dried jive Rumen pacteri® product per- 
mitted be fed under Patent #2560830 (Paragraphs 3 and 4). 
Eee 
MERCHANTS CHEMICAL COMPANY » INC. 
RUF IS SUPER B10 C \NCENTRATE is manufactured by Poul-An taboratories and 
4 | sold exeiusively by Merchants ChemicS-+ Company and its authorized aistribu- 
torSe 
Shia CHICAGO — CINCINNAT! DENVER - LOUISVILLE - MILWAUKEE ~ MINNEAPOLIS — New YORK — NORWALK — OMAHA a 
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NOW. as nf-180 in your rabbit feeds 


keeps bunnies 


See details on page 57 


Analysis Available 
On Feed Retailing 


In Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—A 36-page 
book covering an analysis of the re- 
tail feed distribution system in Wis- 
consin is now available from the Cen- 
tral Retail Feed Assn., Milwaukee. 

The book is entitled “Retail Feed 
Distribution in Wisconsin,” and it 
was written by Henry H. Bakken, 
agricultural economist from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and two assist- 
ants, Cyril Bright and M. W. Khalil. 

The survey was conducted in co- 
operation with the Central associa- 
tion, according to the association sec- 
retary, Eldon H. Roesler. Its publi- 
cation was financed by the associa- 
tion. 

Analyses of the operations of re- 
tailers are made for a state break- 
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GERMAN POULTRY 
IMPORTS CLIMB 


EASTON, MD.—Spokesmen for the 
West German food industry told Del- 
marva poultrymen that imports of 
chicken into West Germany had in- 
creased more than 700% since 1953. 
Dr. Otto Kullmann, secretary-mana- 
ger of the German Poultry Import- 
ers Assn., Frankfurt, said his coun- 
try now imports 60,000 metric tons of 
chicken a year compared to 8,000 
tons five years ago. Dr. Kullmann and 
32 importers from Germany, Austria 
and Switzerland were visiting this 
country at their own expense under 
the sponsorship of the Institute of 
American Poultry Industries and the 
Foreign Agricultural Relations Ser- 
vice, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
He said the German demand for im- 
ported poultry was climbing because 
even though poultry costs the Ger- 
man housewife 450% more than 
American prices, it is still cheaper 
than red meat. 


down of nine economic areas. Charts 
and tables show distribution of stores 
by areas, the age of firms, feed cus- 
tomers per firm, competitors per 
firm, feed volume as per cent of total 
sales, charges for grinding feed, per- 
centage of total sales on credit and 
many others. 

Advertising and _ merchandising 
practices are also analyzed in detail. 
The book shows that firms which did 
the most advertising did the largest 
volume of business. Advertising cost 
varied from a low of .02% of gross 
volume to 4.5%. 

Conclusions are also drawn at the 
end of the report. The first is that 
the small firms and their economic 
status indicate that they are vulner- 
able to integration. To meet it, the 
authors advise “closing ranks” and 
mutually exchanging ideas for the ad- 
vancement of the industry. 

It was also concluded that retail 
feed establishments need a uniform 
accounting system, more complete 
records, periodic audits, more con- 
tracts, alignment of costs of services 
and charges for them, more careful 
use of credit and more use of adver- 
tising. 

Copies of the report are available 
at $1 each from the Central Retail 
Feed Assn., 1712 W. St. Paul Ave., 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


/ FORTIFIED WITH NEW CHEMOBIOTIC 


DYNAFAC 


FOR 10% TO 15% GREATER WEIGHT GAINS 
AND A NEW SELLING ADVANTAGE FOR YOU! 


ESTABLISHED 1800 
_ Main Plent and Offices: WAUKEGAN, HL. 
Midwest Division: Des Moines, lowe 
West Coast Division: Nampa, Idaho 


Write for FREE 
Calf-Feed Sales Display Kit 


DEPT. 238 


HERE’S WHY - - - 
W-W HAMMERMILLS 


L 


HAVE THE QUALITY 
AND ECONOMY FOR 
LOW COST GRINDING... 


W-W's exclusive grinding principle— 
with patented Star Cylinder—requires 
less horsepower, yet it's so powerful 
that you don't even have to pregrind 
ear corn. Smooth performance... 
quality construction variety of 
standard sizes or custom made. 


ALWAYS HAVE 
A CUTTING 
EDGE... 
that's W-W Ham- 
mers with Tung- 
sten-Carbide hard 
surface edges. 


Write for Literature and Prices. 
Liberal Time Payment Plan Available. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


2957 No. Market aes 4, Kansas 
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Similarity in particle size to other feed components causes Coronet Granular DIKAL to 
disperse evenly and stay dispersed. It can’t sift or settle in shipping or handling. 
Maintains the balance and improves the texture of your feeds. Flows freely in all 
types of mixing equipment, is dustless and easy to handle, either bagged or bulk. 


Granular DIKAL is all biologically usable phosphorus. A premium quality 
supplement that boosts feed performance and costs less per unit of usable phosphorus. 
Since Texas City is the only dicalcium production point west of the Mississippi River, 
midwest and western feed manufacturers, particularly, benefit from faster, more 
dependable rail or private truck delivery. 


Let us figure the cost of Granular DIKAL delivered to your plant 


A DIVISION OF SMITH-DOUGLASS COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
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WHAT DOES A POULTRYMAN 
WANT IN A REEF es 


OYSTER ALITY 


Rae 
50.85 NET 


aAYO'S 


Upon inspection, Poultry- 
a men immediately recognize 


OYSTER SHELL the superior quality of 
“Snow-Flake” Oyster Shell. 


97% CALCIUM CARBONATE 


MAYO SHELL CORP. 


size 


MAYO SHELL CORP. 


WRITE. WIRE... PHONE P. BOX 784 HOUSTON, TEXAS 


| GOOD MERCHANDISING—Besides winning friends through well-planned 
| newspaper advertising, Harvey Norby and George Gast, owners of the Os wwe 
| (lowa) Feed & Seed Co., win friends and sales by effective merchandising. 

An example of it is this seed department of their firm. Mr. Gast can also give 


LASSEN PROCESS farmers the benefit of experience he has gained as a soil conservation man 


| before getting into the feed business. 


Effective Advertising Wins Friends 
For Osage, lowa, Feed Company 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


W/TH FISH GLANDULAR AND LIVER HYDROLYSATE ADDED 


af the Plus Factors 


GUARANTEED “ALL YEAR" SUPPLY 


1206 MAPLE AVE.® LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 


When a feed firm makes an im- To help attract attention to the ad 
provement in its services, or pur- | the dealers usually use a picture of 
chases some new machinery, or adds | their mobile mill at the top of a one- 


new products, local newspaper ad- | golymn ad. The bottom of the ad 
vertising is one of the best ways to 
: carries the signatures of the two own- 
introduce such measures to the pub- 5 
ers, and there is also a special cut 


| lic and the many farmers who may 


rivine the ir ne 
buy the products or service. And if | %'Vving the firm name 


the newspaper advertising is consis- The message in the advertisement 
tent and well planned, it will help | is written in a personalized manner 
to win more customers which is appealing to farmers. Many 
This has been the experience of | of them tell Mr. Norby and Mr. 
Harvey M. Norby and George G. Gast, | Gast that they read the ads regular- 
who own and operate the Osage | ly and find them interestir And 
(Iowa) Feed & Seed Co. For example, | because many farmers use the ra- 
when these men decided to institute | tions recommended in the ads, the 
the use of a mobile feed mill, they | two owners know that the ads help 
embarked upon a consistent news- | build business. Quite a mber of 
paper program to acquaint their | these rations are printed 
trade territory with the new service. 

| To carry out the advertising they Examples of Ads 
set aside 1% of the previous year's The column is entitled ‘‘Daffin Feed 
gross business as an advertising bud- | Mill News.” The dealers said their 
| get. They have spent most of it in a | idea here was to play up their new 
local newspaper and in a country | service. One of the first ads in the 
| weekly. The firm pays about 65¢ per | series told of the mobile service. This 
column inch for the newspaper adver- | was followed by an ad devoted to a 
| tising and uses 7 to 10 column inches | discussion of molasses in feeds. Still 
of copy per week—sometimes more | another told of specific cases of “some 
on special occasions. grinding, mixing and blending jobs 


for consistent 
‘on formula” blends 


A typical Draver user reports: 


| 


“We have subjected our Draver Feeders to the most 
rigorous conditions, receiving many thousands of 
hours of production with minimum maintenance and 
a high degree of accuracy.” 


Hundreds of flour and feed plants depend on Draver- 
Master Continuous Mixing Systems to maintain uniform blend 
quality, and low per-ton cost. Day by day, and year after year, 
Dravers meet their standards. The positive mechanical control 
of the Continuous Mixing System, and the repeating precision 
action of Draver Feeders, hold blends consistently “on 
formula.” Furthermore, downtime for maintenance and repairs 
on sturdy Draver Feeders is almost nil. 

You, too, will be wise to depend on Dravers. Write toda Dicease 
for specific recommendations nh Draver-Master Ceartenane 3 Better Growth Less Disease 
Mixing System tailored to your requirements. No obligation. 


FEEDING + MIXING SIFTING + GRINDING WEIGHING PACKING 
and PACKAGING EQUIPMENT FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRIES 


WIN FRIENDS THROUGH ADVERTISING — Harvey Norby (left) and 
George Gast, partners in the Osage (Iowa) Feed & Seed Co., have been 
winning friends with newspaper advertising recently. Their formula is a 
personalized message published regularly with bits of advice, service and 

B - F. G U RA oe Co. sales. The ads include feed formulas, information on new services of the firm 
and recent information on feeding help. The jar at the left of the photo is a 

Engineers and Manufacturers since 1872 sample of their silage preservative. It is available to everyone for their in- 


1310 S. Cicero Avenue . . . . . Chicago 50, Illinois | spection. 


SNOW 
P 
RS. WILSON CO. | 
Gea 


we have done with our mill in the 
past few days.” 

These jobs included the making of 
poultry, dairy and steer rations. The 
copy also told of a hay ration for 


lambs, a sow ration, the blending of | 


unpalatable old or weathered hay 
with molasses and the 

corn cobs for litter and 
Copy like this informed 


insulation. 
customers 


grinding of | 


what type of varied service could be | 


given by the firm. 

One ad was devoted entirely to the 
well-known Iowa Economy Supple- 
ment. The copy said: 

“Here is the formula for 
Economy Supplement: 

1,150 lb. ground corn cobs 

400 lb. liquid blackstrap molasses 
200 lb. urea 


Iowa 


230 lb. mineral (high in available | 


phosphorus and min- 
erals) 
20 Ib. Stilbosol (gives 10 mg. of 
stilbestrol per pound) 

“This is a peculiar formula for a 
beef cattle supplement, but 
what Iowa State College has to say 
in A. H. Bulleton 737 of October, 
1956 


trace 


Route Planning 

Some of the firm’s ads also con- 
tain a circle which shows the various 
area routes of its mill and on what 
days it reaches certain sections. This 
has helped farmers to call for service 
nearest the day they want it 

Mr. Gast says his firm publishes 
a weekly ad of the above type every 


week through fall and winter and 
spring, but not so frequently in sum- 
mer 


The ads this firm uses, telling of its 
products and services in personalized 
are examples of the type 
of thing that can be used by any re- 
tail feed operation 

The mobile unit has about 150 regu- 
throughout the area. 
The rate is $5 per batch for a fine 
grind, and $450 for a coarse grind 
The hourly grinding rate is $12 

The operator of the mill is paid $70 
commission. After 
grinding and mixing gross, 


messages 


lar customers 


per week plus 
$1,200 in 


the operator gets 10% commission up 
to $1,600. From $1,600 to $2,000 the 
commission rate goes up to 12%. A 
lelive! truck pre-spots ingredients 
at farms to be serviced. 

Osage Feed & Seed Co. buys its 


} 


gasoline from three gas stations in 
town. Each station gets the fuel vol- 
ume for one month at a time. This 
builds good-will. The fuel station men 
cite Osage Feed & Seed Co. as prac- 
ticing good public relations. Mr. Gast 
estimates that the unit gets about 
615 miles per gallon of fuel 

A sales gimmick was used by the 


Make sure 


Your broilers come from 


ARBOR ACRES females ! 


ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 

PULVERIZED FEED OATS 

HY-QUALITY OATMILL FEED 

REGROUND OAT FEED 

COARSE GROUND OATS 


WERTZ FEED PRODUCTS 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Phone 20545 


here is | 


company on its silage preservative. 
Made from 1,200 lb. of ground corn- 
cobs and 800 lb. of molasses per ton, 
this silage preservative was sampled 
and some of it put into a big jar on 
the showroom wrapping’ counter. 
Pasted to the front of the covered 
glass jar was a newspaper ad telling 
all about it. Farmers could take off 
the cover and smell the molasses and 
it helped sell this preservative. It 
also helped to sell molasses in other 
feeds as well. 

Osage Feed & Seed Co. also makes 
its own line of 38% beef and dairy 
feed (registered) and stores it at the 
Osage location until farmers want it. 
Then it is delivered in bag or bulk 
whichever way the farmer prefers. 


—_ 


Research Firm Moves 


Into New Building 


NEW YORK—An open house for 
representatives of industry and the 
press marked the official opening of 
a new building for Food & Drug Re- 


search Laboratories, Inc., recently. 

The name, as well as the building, 
is new. The firm was formerly Food 
Research Laboratories, Inc. The 
building, located in Queens, New York 
City, provides nearly three times the 
space formerly used by the firm. 

Now 36 years old, the company is 
a research consultant for food, drug, 
cosmetic and chemical industries. It 
has done extensive work in vitamins 
and nutrition 

Dr. Bernard L president, 
and members of the staff showed visi- 
tors the facilities and the experi- 
mental animal colony, reported to be 
one of the largest maintained by any 
independent laboratory in the coun- 
try 

The first floor of the new building 
is divided into chemical, bacteriologi- 
cal and microbiological laboratories. 
Adjoining the main laboratory area 
experimental kitchen. On the 
second floor is the firm’s library of 
text and reference books and techni- 
cal papers and journals. The animal 
colony is kept in the basement 
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Pfizer Offers Simple 


Pig Disease Treater 


NEW YORK—A new device for 
treating baby pigs and other young 
animals with antibiotics which coun- 
ter a half dozen diseases, has been 
announced by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
The device is a plastic “squeeze” 
bottle, called a “herd treater.” 

A swine producer merely has to 
pop the bottle into a pig’s mouth and 
squeeze it once to give the treatment. 
It holds enough antibiotic to treat as 
many as 24 newborn pigs without re- 
filling, according to the company. 
Each pig receives just the right 
amount of soluble Terramycin, auto- 
matically metered as the bottle is 
squeezed. One filling is enough for 
six calves or 12 lambs. Cost of the 
treatment is estimated at a few cents 
a pig. The “herd treater’ is given 
free to livestock growers with each 
purchase of a 1 lb. package of Terra- 
mycin Animal Formula soluble pow- 
der. 


from Rhodia... 


proven growth 


promoter for 
your hog feeds 


““In lowa [State College] tests, 3-Nitro in- 


creased average daily gains of pigs 16% during 


the growing-finishing period on dirt lots.” 


Feedstuffs, March 8, 1958 


*3-nitro-4-hydroxy phenylarsonic acid 


for prompt delivery, phone today 
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Outlines Recommendations to Assist in 
Controlling Shipping Fever in Cattle 


Recommendations which will assist 
in controlling shipping fever in cattle 
were outlined recently by Dr. W. M. 
Beeson, animal nutritionist at Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 

The recommendations and a brief 
discussion of shipping fever were 
part of a talk by Dr. Beeson at the 
Utah Nutrition Conference at Utah 
State University, Logan. 

“Modern science has taught us that 
shipping fever in cattle is a disease 
brought on by stress and should be 
rightfully called ‘stress fever’,” Dr. 
Beeson said. “This disease is usually 
caused by subjecting cattle to vari- 
ous stress factors such as excitement, 
fatigue, starvation, dehydration, 
drafty cars or trucks and overcrowd- 
ing. Dust and other foreign matter 
irritate the lungs and eyes. Lack of 


water and feed upsets the normal 
processes of rumination and diges- 
tion. 

“As a result of all these stress 
factors, you have an animal with 
lowered resistance, which is vulner- 
able to colds, influenza and pneu- 
monia. Bovine shipping fever is es- 
sentially an infectious respiratory 
disease triggered by predisposing 
stress factors. No sure cure or pre- 
ventive method has been developed 
to completely prevent the occurrence 
of this disease; but there are certain 
management, feed and antibiotic 
practices which will reduce the se- 
verity and keep the death losses to a 
minimum.” 

Dr. Beeson listed certain recom- 
mendations and said that these rec- 
ommendations are based on practices 


and experiences in handling feeder 
cattle shipped to Purdue for the past 
10 years. He said shipping fever 
losses have been reduced to less than 
1% by using the method. In 1957, he 
said, out of 300 head of feeder steers 
and heifers, one heifer died and only 
four became sick enough to require 
treatment by a veterinarian. 


Recommendations 

Dr. Beeson said the following steps 
will assist in controlling shipping 
fever: 

1. Feed an antibiotic—either Aure- 
omycin or Terramycin—for 21 to 28 
days after the cattle arrive. There 
are two systems which are effective: 
(1) Feed in a supplement of mixed 
feed 500 mg. of antibiotic for five 
days and then reduce the level to 70 
or 80 mg. per head daily for the next 
16 to 23 days or (2) feed 350 mg. of 
antibiotic per steer or heifer daily 
for 21 to 28 days and then discon- 
tinue or reduce to 70 to 80 mg. per 
animal daily. Cattle are reluctant to 


finish. 


We're talking now about your customers 
who are feeding for “‘good”’ to “‘choice” 
grades. For them to get fast gains and 
proper finish, a high energy, properly sup- 
plemenied ration is required. 

More than 40 different experiments have 
conclusively proven that linseed oil meal 
is king of all ration supplements for getting 
that combination of quick gain plus top 


Minnesota meal comes to you with 2 
pounds more protein in every bag. It’s the 


quality supplement for mixers and manu- 
facturers of quality feeds. 


Available as meal... pellets... grits 


Minnesota LinsEeD co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 21, MINNESOTA © SUnset 8-9011 


Aneso 
Socvent 


eat supplement when they first ar- 
rive, so it is most effective to mix 
the antibiotic feed supplement either 
with ground corn cobs or chopped hay 
as a complete ration. If antibiotic 
treatment is to be effective, it must 
be consumed by the animals shortly 
after they arrive on the farm accord- 
ing to one of the methods given. 

On arrival cattle are hungry for 
roughage and thirsty for water and 
usually will not eat a supplement or 
mixed grain feed the first few days 
if fed separately from roughage. 
Therefore, for best results the high- 
level antibiotic supplement should be 
mixed with the roughage in the 
amount that the cattle will consume. 
For the first few days, calves will 
consume 7 to 8 Ib. of complete feed 
per day. Thus, mix 2 lb. supplement 
containing 250 mg. antibiotic per 
pound with 5 to 6 lb. of ground corn 
cobs or chopped hay. 

2. Unload cattle into a dry lot 
equipped with a shelter and dry bed- 
ding. 

3. Give the cattle a comfortable 
place to rest for three weeks or more 
without being disturbed. Complete 
rest and freedom from excitement is 
one of the keys to reducing shipping 
fever. Under no circumstances should 
dehorning, castrating, branding or 
any other operation be done during 
the rest period. 

4. Allow free access to clean water 
and a mineral mixture of 2 parts of 
bonemeal and 1 part of salt. 


5. Feed a poor quality roughage, 
preferably a grass hay (timothy, 
brome or prairie hay), ground corn 
cobs or a mixture of oat straw and 
hay. If ground corn cobs are fed, 
feed 3.0 lb. of Purdue Supplement A 
or its equivalent per head daily forti- 
fied with 350 to 500 milligrams of 
antibiotic. Our experience has shown 
that the poorer the roughage, the 
less trouble with shipping fever. Do 
not feed a high quality legume hay 
such as alfalfa or clover for the first 
three weeks because this will result 
in scouring and increase the inci- 
dence and severity of shipping fever. 
Remember, range cattle are used to 
non-legume roughage such as range 
grasses. 

6. Sick animals showing weakness, 
excessive secretion from eyes and 
nose and heavy breathing should be 
isolated in dry, comfortable quarters 
and treated by a veterinarian. In- 
spect the entire herd two or three 
times daily and quietly remove sick 
animals before treating. 

7. After a period of three weeks if 
the cattle are healthy, they can be 
moved out on fall pasture or corn 
fields. Any sick animals should be 
kept in dry lot until they recover. 

8. All items listed in these recom- 
mendations are important, and the 
neglect of any one may result in an 
ineffective program for controlling 
shipping fever. 


- 


MANAGER NAMED 


WAUKON, IOWA—Ray Howas has 
been named manager of the Dr. Mc- 
Donald Feed Service recently estab- 
lished here. 


BREWER’S DRIED YEAST 
for Animals, Fish and Poultry 
NORTHWEST BREWERS’ YEAST, Inc. 


701 Manomin Ave. St. Paul 7, Mina. 
PHONE: Midway 5-5588 


MIXERS 


ELIMINATE GUESSWORK 


MOLASSES 
MIXING! 


Complete accuracy in 
Molasses mixing bag after bag! 
One mixer For All Your Mixing Needs. 
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Little Willie was in a store with 
his mother when he was given candy 
by one of the clerks. 

“What must you say, Willie?” 


“Charge it,” 


Two old moonshiners were discuss- 
ing their operations. “When I take 
the stuff into town,” one said, “I 
always drive slow—about 20 miles 
per hour.” 

“Skeered o’ the 
other. 

“Nope,” said the first, “ye gotta 
age the stuff, hain’t ye?” 


“What makes you think your wife 
is getting tired of you?” 

“Every day this week she’s wrapped 
my lunch in a road map.” 


A husband was mighty pleased 
with himself after making a grand 
slam but his bridge partner wife was 
looking at him sourly. “What's the 
matter?" he demanded. “I made it, 
didn't I?” 

“Yes,” she declared, “but if you'd 
played it the way you should have, 
you wouldn’t have.” 


he replied. 


law?” jeered the 


There’s no such thing as a small 
taxpayer. 
¢ 


Psychiatrists say we are all a lit- 
tle strange in our behavior. Another 


way of saying this is: “I’m original. 
You're eccentric. He’s nuts.” 


The Scotchman sent an indignant 
letter to the editor of the newspaper. 
He said that if any more stories about 
stingy Scotchmen appeared in the 
columns, he was going to stop bor- 
rowing the paper. 


At a dinner party, Jones was so 
shy and nervous that he couldn't talk 
to anyone. All evening long, he had 
been trying to think of something 
nice to say to the hostess. 

At last, seeking to draw him out, 


“There’s a lot more profit 
at the ‘udder end’ since 
I've been eating silage 

with SILO-JOY 
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the hostess remarked, “What a small 
appetite you have, Mr. Jones.” 

“To sit next to you,” said Jones, 
gallantly, “would cause any man to 
lose his appetite.” 


Commented the wife to the return- 
ing husband: “Judging by the look 
on your face I'd guess that the people 
in your office had a hard day.” 


Two old mountaineers, sitting on a 
cabin porch were examining an an- 
cient armspiece. 

“Good shot gun that,” said the 
owner, patting the rusty relic. “It’s 
killed possum, coon, wild turkey, and 
squirrels. What’s more,” he added, 
‘it got me two sons-in-law.” 


Old Maid: A woman who regrets 
that she had so much sense when she 
was young. 
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This is good news, important news, for all of 
you who have had a chance to study the ad- 
vantages of using this remarkable new vitamin 
A in your feed supplement. 


Nopcay Type V, a new Micratized® Vitamin A, 
is twice as effective as oil forms of vitamin A, 
whether natural or synthetic. 


Towa 


Nopcay Type V remains stable because it is 
Micratized, whereas other forms of vitamin A 
may rapidly deteriorate. The combined effect 
of increased stability and biological effectiveness 
can result in a total biological response with 
Nopcay Type V which is 3 or 4 times as great 
as that obtained from other forms. 


Nopcay Type V is a development of great 
importance for the whole feed industry and one 
more convincing reason why Nopco-Paks are 
your best buy. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Harrison, N.J., and Richmond, Calif. 


NOPCO 


other products 


calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and 
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Custom Milling—IV 


The Human 


In attempting to evaluate the find- 
ings in a custom milling survey, one 
runs up against the human factor. It 
must always be taken into considera- 
tion, because it affects the dealer's 
total dollar volume and his profit. 

The farmer has his moments of 
supreme confidence, such as when he 
gets a big milk check, or when he 
sells a big load of hogs at a profitable 
price or when beef prices are up 
when he disposes of his steers. 

But just like many Americans who 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


new and bigger satellite, so, too, the 
farmer panics a little now and then 
when he runs into rough marketing, 
when prices are not what he thinks 
they should be, or news comes out 
of Washington about slashing sup- 
port prices. 

What does the farmer do when the 
going gets rough? Custom millers 
whom I talked with in a recent sur- 
vey tell me that the first thing the 
farmer does is economize “to the 
bone.” That is natural with him; it 


panic when the Russians send up a | comes from generations of hardship 


Factor in Custom Milling 


which his ancestors experienced in 
drouths, or through floods, tornadoes, 
hail that flattened crops, cold springs 
and summers, early frosts, grasshop- 
per plagues and many other things. 

The farmer is a gambler, even if 
a hard working one, and he knows 
it, and he never forgets it. When the 
going gets tough economically, he’ll 
perhaps quit having his hair cut at 
the town barber and have the wife 
do it, or Grandpa, even if he has 
failing eyesight. He'll wear a shiny 
suit to a wedding, to a funeral or to 


Here’s what we are telling 
your customers about 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 


VITAMIN D 


FORTIFICATION 


Scientifically balanced formulations now as- 
sure that feeders get all the known elements 
for animal nutrition in the feeds they buy. 


Vitamin D fortification is especially impor- 
tant with today’s practice of raising animals 
in confinement. ntly, even hogs are 
being raised in air-con itioned piggeries. 
This abbreviates the exposure of growing 
animals to the sun’s rays, an important 
source of vitamin D2. 

Since roughages are a variable source of this 
essential vitamin, a new significance is put 
on heavy vitamin 'D fortification of feeds with 
Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast. 


Prevention of Milk Fever 
FIDY, a rich source of vitamin Dg, is also 
used in the prevention of Milk Fever. Fed in 
massive doses, 5 to 7 days pre um, FIDY 
Type 142-F has been fo to maintain 
blood calcium above the low levels that 
occur with Milk Fever. 


You can now offer special rations or FIDY 
itself as an aid in preventing Milk Fever. 
Several feed manufacturers offer a special 
Milk Fever prevention ration containing 
FIDY to help complete their line of dairy 
feeds and provide another service to dairymen. 


Questions farmers ask 
most often about 


vitamin D nutrition 


What does vitamin D do when I feed it to my livestock? 


Vitamin D prevents rickets and helps livestock use calcium and 
phosphorous properly and efficiently for building sound bones and 
meeting other body needs related to rapid growth, efficient feed 
utilization, good fleshing and well-being of the animal. 


What happens if my livestock do not get enough vitamin D? 


r Symptoms of severe deficiency (rickets) ore stiffness, bowed legs, 


arched back, swollen joints, difficulty in lying down or moving ‘ abeut, 
hair coat dull and coarse, and over-all appe 

Mild or borderline deficiencies which do not cause camenene severe 
enough to be noticed occur far more frequently and are the ones 
thet cause the greatest loss in profits through slower growth and 
poorer feed utilization. 


: Won't my livestock get enough vitamin D from sunshine and 
hay? 


Sometimes they will, but sunshine and hay are highly variable and 
unpredictable sources of vitamin D. Feeds adequately fortified with 
vitamin D provide protection. Look for the words “Irradiated Dry 
Yeast” on the feed tag. 


Do dairy cows need vitamin D? 


Yes. Work at the South Dakota Experiment Station showed that dairy 
cows become stiff, lame, develop swollen joints, arched back, difi- 
culty in moving about or lying down, fail to come into heat, and 
hove weak calves with poorly mineralized bones and rickets-like 


and other information 
on vitamin D, calcium 
and phosphorous in the 
| nutrition of dairy cows 
|| by Dr. G. C. Wallis, 
well-known nutritionist? 


. . . appeorance. There was also evidence of poor appetite and marked 
Free Vitamin D Portfolio decree in milk prodvch 
[ Do you have the current Q: can Milk Fever be prevented? If so, how? 
ly monthly letters with di- A: 
} oes gests of recent research « Yes. Fifteen years of research at the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 


Station have resulted in a highly effective method of prevention. 


1. Feed 30,000,000 units of vitamin D, daily, preferably in two 
equal feedings, 2. Provide plenty 
of calcium and ph Di 


feeding the vitamin D, 


occurs before the vitamin D, has been fed for 6 days, feeding may 
be continued for 1 day after calving. 


Thirty million units of vitamin D, are supplied by 74 ounces of 


| Additional sets are avail- Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast, Type 142-F. 
i able in portfolio form. : 
Address STANDARD 
BRANDS INCORPORATED, Dept. Fs-3B58 Have You a Question? 


Agricultural Department, 625 Madison Avenue, 


New York 22, New York. 


IRRADIATED D 


FeJoDeVY 


Incorporated, 
Chester of New York 22, New York. 


Standard Brands Incorporated 
New York 22, New York 


min, RY Yeast 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the 
fourth of a series of articles on cus- 
tom milling operations. This article 
deals with the human factor in cus- 
tom milling —the custom miller’s 
“public relations,” his handling of 
farmers’ problems. The articles are 
based on an extensive trip by the 
author through midwestern states. 


a church reception of a new minister 
and not be ashamed of it. 

Here is one way in which he does 
it: No matter how big a farmer he 
is, no matter if he values his time at 
$3 per hour or more, if times are 
tough for him, he’ll quit having the 
custom miller come out and haul his 
grain in to be ground at $3 a load or 
more, and he’ll haul it in himself. 

Since grinding and mixing take 
only a few hours every two weeks 
for the average farmer, he feels that 
he saves $6 in hauling charges there- 
by, and to heck with his expensive 
time. What’s important to him is 
cash saved, and he can always work 
harder the next day to make up for 
whatever time he lost at the mill. 

There are still many farmers in 
America, surveys notwithstanding, 
who take a fierce pride in hauling 
their own grain to a custom mill and 
knowing that this grain which they 
produced on their own farm is going 
into the feed which in turn they will 
feed to the poultry and _ livestock 
which they raise. 

That same farmer will cut down 
quickly on spending of cash, for cash 
is what he hasn’t got in abundance 
when the going is rough. And that 
same farmer will be happy to take a 
crate of eggs to the market for his 
wife, because that represents cash. 
Cash is awfully important to .the 
farmer, who still has that old fash- 
ioned rural respect for a hard dollar. 

In grain producing areas, the aver- 
age farmer does not buy a complete 
feed of any kind unless he hasn't got 
the grain to have his own mixed at 
a local mill, or if he needs some to 
“fill out” when his supply of grain 
gives out. 

The specialized feeder with large 
numbers of hogs, steers and poultry 
is accustomed to buying a complete 
feed, but not the grain producing 
farmer. He accepts the formulas of 
his trusted custom miller, who in re- 
turn gets these formulas from sup- 
pliers, agricultural colleges, etc. 

This same farmer knows that by 
supplying his own grains in his feed, 
he can obtain a balanced feed which 
costs considerably less in cold cash 
than a complete feed. True he may 
not figure in the hours he spent on 
the farm raising that feed, transpor- 
ting it, etc. It is the cash difference 
between his own custom mill mixed 
feed and the complete feed that oc- 
cupies his mind. 


Can Handle Business Rush 


Custom millers whom I interviewed 
told me that even though they 
equipped their mills with modern, 
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high speed, efficient machinery, they 
did not expect them torun at capacity. 
They expected periods when not a 
motor would turn. But, one reason 


why so many of them did modernize, 
ges n = in your rabbit feeds was so that they would be equipped 


to handle a rush of business when it 


keeps bunnies did come. 

“The minute the price of hogs or 
a hop ahead milk or beef goes down,” one custom 
miller told me, “some farmers begin 
of disease asking how they can cut down the 
cost of their feed. We expect this. I 
point out to my feeders they are 
already getting their feed at low 
costs, provided they use their own 
grains. I tell them to check the use 
of the feed after it leaves the mill to 
make sure it isn’t wasted by the live- 
stock and poultry. I show them I am 
willing to try to help them, but sel- 
dom can the milling service be cut 
in price, nor the cost of the delivery.” 


Close to Farmer 


Another miller said: “One reason 
why I think that the competent cus- 
tom miller has a bright future is Dr. Leo Erickson 


HEADS MARKETING — Dr. Leo 
Erickson has been named director of 
marketing servict for Kent Feeds, 
Inc., Muscatine, Iowa. Gage Kent, 
president, said the newly created de- 
partment will deal essentially with 
the fields of market research and 
planning for Kent Feeds and its af- 
fillated company, Grain Processing 
Corp. Before joining Kent Feeds, Dr. 
Erickson was assistant professor of 
marketing in the college of commerce 
at the University of Iowa. He re- 
ceived his undergraduate and grad- 
uate degrees from the University of 
Iowa. He was associated with the 
Burroughs Business Machine Co. and 
also Macalester College in St. Paul, 
Minn., before going to the University 
of Iowa. 


that he is so close to the farmer that 
he is a friend and a businessman who 
can serve him. The farmer depends 
on him. Whether the farmer has 
small or large batches to grind and 
mix, the miller will do it for him. If 
the farmer wants to save on hauling 
charges, he can haul his own grain 
and feed. A lot of farmers like to get 
feed in bulk because it’s a saving over 
the bag price. Many request us to put 
the bulk feed into their farm trucks. 
They scoop it out when they get 
home. Work, sure it’s extra work for 
the farmer. But when he’s in a sav- 
ing mood, time means nothing to him. 
It costs him no cash immediately. 
But by scooping out the bulk feed 
he saves cash he would otherwise 
have to pay us for putting his feed 
into bags.” 

Of course, when prices are up, and 
the farmer can see he is making a 
satisfactory profit on the sale of live- 
stock and poultry, then he may relax 


his labor saving somewhat, millers 
i say. But always, no matter what his 
$ temporary prosperity may be, he has 


a cautious look in his eyes which 
means, “If I’ve gotta cut down, I 
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With farmers in the great grain pro- | economy running top speed,” has nev- 
ducing sections of the Middle West er met with the approval of the farm- r i 

The reaction of farmers to a vastly er, who is cautious by nature. Never 
nproved custom mill. where new recommend that the farmer expand 
lachineryv is installed and feed han- or buy something which is unsound 
dling improved. is a mixture of ad- and to his way of thinking would be me 
niration and skepticism. The farme1 xtravagant. Sympathize with his 
ha nough new machinery of his | economy moods, but be quick to serve =—— 
wn so that he knows what good | him with the right merchandise when == 

—— 
machinery can do. He also knows | his mood is more expansive a= 
that new machinery costs a cood deal 1. Being close to the farmers 1n ——>— 

ympared with old your area, being alert to their needs = — 

Therefore one of his first reactions and willing to serve them to thei Fi = 
isually is. custom millers say Now profit as well as your own, gives the ; —= 
I'll bet I'll have to pay higher grind custom miller a competitive edge = 2 
ng and mixing charges. You'll expect which can be tremendous. It all de- —— 

rmers to pay for the equipment.’ pends upon the man. — = 
\ farmer wouldn't be a farmer if When you think of the farmer, — — 
! 
he didn't react this wav. The custom think not only in terms of grinding — 
millers I talked with said thev smiled | and mixing charges, credit, capacity == 

od naturedly at such sallie then i new equipment, the growth of you —— 

‘ on 1 vy there would be no business, important as these things CSS 
nerease it rindinge and mixin are. Think also on the condition olf =~ : 
prices, but an actual saving to. the your public relations with your farm & u 
farmer. How-——most farmers wanted | customers. It is upon their regard 
to know ior you, your performance, your serv- 2 

To which the custom millers say ice and evidence of your. sincere | 
We in serve you quicker and bet friendship, that the future of youl a 
ter. You won't spend so much time | Mill rests. dod 

ere at the mill, and your time is —— 7s : 
vorth money. You war ti t back 
home and 9 10 wor cm | Dairy Science G | 
} ‘ Work oO! rm airy cience roup 

With u new machinery, we ive e 
vou a better ground and mixed feed. | Reports on Trials 

This « bles vou t ike better feed 

you We'] CHAMPAIGN, ILL Certain re- 

n ra mi | 
te d search results reported recently in 

machine! ) rinamn 
| the Journal of Dairy Science have 
nixit more tons ot teed per day | } > 
been released as abstracts by the 
Your pe ton charges w t » up i. 
: American Dairy Science Assn. 
You've tt to be frank with the 


A 28-week trial was run to deter- Be 
mine the influence of softened wate1 : 
as compared to hard water on the 
performance of lactating dairy cows 


said witt ill his neighb If vou 
tell two different st , wor The study demonstrated there was 

tripned no significant difference between hard 4 

and soft water treatments in 4% fat | 

Summing Up corrected milk or in butterfat pro- | 


Summing up this important matter duced; there was little difference in : - 
f human relations in dealing with water consumed and essentially no 
farmers, custom millers I talked with | difference in the water consumed per 


tressed the following items pound of milk produced. The experi- 
1. The farmer is quick to revert | Ment was carried out by T. H. Blosse1 
to traditional economies with market and B. K. Soni at the State College 


fluctuations. Small as these econo- | Of Washington, Pullman 
nies may seem to some people, they feporting on a study of the re- 3 
ire vital 1 the farmer. The wise sponse of heifers to frequency of 


custom miller should always be alert feeding were A. H. Rakes, W 


4 = > 
to the economies which he can pass Hardison, Albert J. Moore, and G. C : 
n to the farmer, or show him how Graf, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, es C4: 
| Blacksburg. Using 12 dairy heifers in 
2. The farmer depends upon the 3 single reversal trial to study the 
| 


* : 

custom miller to provide him with effect of feeding equalized intakes of * = 
feed two and ten times daily, they usiness or a Ol = 
kept data on body weight gain, di- 


idvice on formulas incorporating his 
gestibility, rumination time and rate 


ot feed passage 


wn grains which will be adequate 

to meet today’s feeding demands on a 

profitable basis. And the custom miller 

must give such farmers quick and de- | Frequent feeding significantly in- | h h Hy il H 

pendable service, which farmers have | body weight gains and « cost an any ot er similar unit 
| ation time and significantly decreased 

tom mills. properly equipped, find feed digestibility, they said. There 


come to expect. That is why new cus- 


or with farmers was no significant difference in the Easy one-man operation A complete, self-unloading truck body foi . 
3. The economic theory, “Let's all | rate of feed passage between the two only slightly more than a hydraulic dump box. To unload, simply 
spend all we make and thus keep the svstems. : 


swing auger into position and start. Standard length auger dis- 


T. R. Wrenn and J. F. Sykes, Agri- 


d charges up to 22 feet high. Raises hydraulically and swivels a 
} cultural Research Center, Beltsville, 


WESTERN | Md., fed diethylstilbestrol for 60 days full 360°. Steep V body design eliminates sweeping or scooping. ; 
LIVE YEAST CULTURES | to 12 cows. One group was fed al- All operating controls together. : 
| If; ‘or Sliag . 
Three Economical Types to Choose From | | ore hay 7 wom ( oe il an cigs - Unioads up to 1,200 ibs. per min. You spend less time per delivery. 
WESTERN LIVE YEAST CULTURE-20 SOC Brass legume silage, and the 
45% Protein and the same Vitamin and J | croup was given alfalfa hay. Concen- Make more deliveries per day. Two models; capacities of 8,800 
| trate cont lining 15° protein was Ib. and 11,760 Ib. 
assimilation of B Complex Vitamins also fed. Feeding from 1 to 15 milli- . 
WESTERN LIVE YEAST CULTURE-2-2-5 Low maintenance costs No chains or sprockets to wear out or 
A straight rich live yeast culture rams of the estrogen daily did not 
WESTERN LIVE YEAST CULTURE-2x iffec* milk production, they reported bother with. Steel-cut, case-hardened gears run in oil. The three ; 
ee ee ” J. M. Wing, University of Florida gear box elbows are interchangeable for easy service. Automotive 
NOTE: All Westore Live Youst products Gainesville, in reporting on the effect seals keep grease in, dust and feed out. Bulkanizer farm trailer 
a pinencinn ductiedon eng Write of method of feeding methionine and available for feeders in 114, 2 and 3 ton models. 
WESTERN YEAST COMPANY potassium orotate to young calves, Mounted on your truck frame. Prices vary slightly according to location. 
Chillicothe, IitInols said that when they were fed 110 
= grams of methionine and potassium 
orotate per 100 lb. body weight. NORTH AMERICAN Quality performance and low 
either bv capsule or in milk. the cost make the  Bulkanizer 
calves gained 25° more weight than your most profitable way to Bs 


: were divided into three comparable 
croups. They were allowed to nurse 
onee, then were removed from their 
dams and confined to indiv‘dual pens 
The colostral period was four days, 
who'e milk was fed from five through 
21 days, then reconstituted skim milk 
was fed. Chopped Alyce clover hay 
and mixed concentrates were always 
available. The rations were adequate 
in vitamins and minerals 


Calcium Carbonate of [RRigumaunas get into the big bulk feed 
e In the experiment, 21 calves of the O én business. Mail this coupon 
Constant High Purity Holstein, Guernsey and Jersey breeds today for more information. 


Sioux City, lowa Dept. Fs-3 


Please send me further information on the Bulkanizer truck bodies. | under- 


stand there's no obligation 


ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 


i 

NAME 

< 
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Extra-egg production and increased hatchability made Mrs. Edward C. H. Schroer, Columbus, Indiana, another satisfied use) 
‘ Extra-Production Laying Feed containing Terramycin. 


" 
— 
ja. 


“Hatchability increased 4%, mortality dropped to zero after I 
switched to the new feed with Terramycin.”’ 


Your breeding-flock customers need more than produc- 
tion alone to maintain profits over feed costs. They also 
need quality eggs with good hatchability. 

That’s why an Extra-Production Laying Feed con- 
taining Terramycin proved profitable for Mrs. Edward 
C. H. Schroer—and her feed supplier, too. 

This new idea in laying feeds helped Mrs. Schroer in- 
crease egg production 23%, boost hatchability 4% and 
cut mortality to zero. And her feed supplier added one 
more name to his satisfied customer list. 


What Are Extra-Production Feeds? They are high-qual- 
ity laying feeds with Terramycin added at production 
boosting levels. They need no special handling; no change 
in feeding or management programs. 

What Are Their Sales Advantages? Results from col- 
leges and other trials proved that Extra-Production Lay- 
ing Feeds could: 


e increase egg production 6% to 37% 
e improve feed efficiency 3.7% to 24% 


Extra-Product 
Feeds with 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
World’s largest producer of antibiotics 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 


1151 Chattahoochee Ave., N.W., Atlanta 2 
In Canada: 5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P.Q., Canada 


“Within one week of switching my flock to a new Extra- 
Production Feed, production increased from 55% to 78% .”” 


HOW SELL MORE 
LAYING FEED: 


EXTRA EGGS 


Results like these insure repeat sales and customer satisfaction 
for Extra-Production Laying Feed containing Terramycin 


e maintain high production in presence of disease or 
threatened laying slump 


e extend period of high production 
e maintain production at end of laying cycle 
e reduce mortality, hold down secondary invaders 


e increase fertility, hatchability and chick livability 
with breeder flocks 


e improve eggshell strength 


What Is Their Profit Potential? Extra-Production Lay- 
ing Feeds with Terramycin are worth more because they 
do so much more for your customers. The extra bene- 
fits they deliver help you trade up customers to the 
premium-profit market . . . help you build new business 
that will make them line leaders in a hurry. 

Learn how an Extra-Production Laying Feed con- 
taining Terramycin can perform in your market. See 
your Pfizer representative soon for complete details. 


ion Laying 
Terramycin 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 
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GIZZARD CONTENT—Feathers and fibrous material from the g’zzard of a 
broiler which was not fed grit are shown on the scale in the first picture. 
The gizzard content included a large amount of litter the bird had consumed. 


The picture at 


kept to support research findings. 


right shows vials containing material 
gizzards of birds during the study and observation period. The material is 


Various Grit Sizes Studied 
In Broiler Feeding Tests 


By Dr. G. F. Heuser 


Stone Mountain Grit Co. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Many reports 
have appeared dealing with the feed- 
ing of granite or insoluble grit to 
poultry. The author of the accom- 
panying article notes that the re- 
ports show that feeding grit is gen- 
erally beneficial. However, little, if 
anything, has been published about 
the proper size of grit. This article 
is a report covering a two-year pro- 
ject at Stone Mountain Grit Co., 
Lithonia, Ga., to determine the ef- 
fectiveness of various sizes of grit 
for different age birds. Dr. Heuser is 
director-consultant of the company’s 
poultry research farm. 


conducted in which 
sizes of grit were fed to 


Four tests wer 
various 
broilers. 

As a result of the tests, recommen- 
dations for grit feeding are as fol- 
lows: Begin feeding fine (chick) grit. 
Change to medium (growing) size grit 
at the end of the third week. Change 
from medium (growing) size grit to 
coarse (hen) size grit at the end 
of the sixth week and continue this 
size from the seventh week on. 

The results reported here were the 
average of four tests. Each test in- 
cluded six pens ‘(each 20x20 ft.) of 
100 birds each. A different popular 
broiler feed was used in each test. 
The birds were fed standard, com- 


Results of Four Experiments With Broilers 


(400 Birds Per Pen—2,400 Birds in Each Experiment 
) 


Experiments—9,600 Birds 


Feed efficiency 


Ib. of feed 
Kind of Average to produce 
Pen grit fed wt. (ib a lb. of wt 
| None 3.36 2.63 
2 Fine 3.42 2.59 
Fine, |-6 wk 
3 Medium, 7 wk. + 3.42 2.60 
Fine, 1-3 wk 
4 Medium, 3-6 wk 3.44 2.55 
Coarse, 7 wk.+ 
Medium, |-3 wk 
5 Coarse, 4 wk. + 3.39 2.6 
Cafeteria-fine 
6 medium, coarse 3.44 2.62 
and turkey avail 
able at all times 
Advantage of grit (Pen 4 
over No-Grit (Pen | 08 08 


Total Numb in Four 
Cost to 
produce Gizzard 
al weight Grit consumption 
of meat (c grams Ib. per 1,000 birds 
17.02 34.2 
16.75 37.9 456 
F-162 
16.80 41.0 408 M-246 
F. 44 
16.53 39 260 M- 66 
C-150 
M- 20 
16.89 38.0 157 C-137 
F.318 
16.88 39.3 398 M- 76 
c- 3 
! 
49 4.9 


removed from the 


mercial, 

The six pens in the 
fed as follows: 

1. No grit supplement. 

2. Fine size grit during the entire 
period. 

3. Fine size grit the first six weeks 
and medium size grit during the last 
four weeks. 

1 Fine size grit the first three 
weeks, medium size grit for the next 
three weeks and coarse size grit dur- 
ing the last four weeks. 

5. Medium size grit for three weeks 
and coarse size grit during the next 
seven weeks. 

6. Fine, medium, coarse and turkey 
size grits were available, cafeteria 
stvle, in separate hoppers through- 
out the entire period. 


program were 


Grit Feeding Method 

The grit was sprinkled on top of 
the feed for the first week, then it 
was fed ad libitum in hanging hop- 
pers 

Except for the differences in grit 
feeding, all lots were similar and 
received the same approved and com- 
monly accepted management prac- 
tices. Environmental conditions were 
similar for all lots. 

The average results of the first four 
tests are shown in the table. 

In most of the trials, the broilers 
fed granite grit showed improved feed 
efficiency, greater weight or both. The 
average weight of the birds on the 
recommended Stonemo grit feeding 
program was 3.44 lb. as compared to 
3.36 lb. for the birds not fed grit. 
Feed utilization was 2.55 lb. of feed to 
produce 1 lb. of market weight for 
the birds fed grit, as compared to 
2.63 lb. of feed to produce 1 Ib. of 
market weight for the birds not fed 
grit 

Fine grit appeared to be necessary, 
or at leas preferred, the 
chicks were young. The feeding of 
coarser grit later indicated 
economy in grit consumption. 

The chicks receiving grit showed 
larger gizzard development at market 
age 

Gizzard Analysis 

An examination of the gizzard con- 
tents showed more coarse litter, fiber 
and feathers present in the gizzards 
of the birds receiving no grit. The 
least amount of coarse material was 
present in the gizzards of birds re- 
ceiving the coarser grit. 

Considering all of the factors, the 
pen receiving fine size grit for three 
weeks then medium size grit for 
three weeks followed by coarse size 


all-mash rations ad libitum. 


(Wenger 


Wenger's Series 100 Animal Fat Feeder was the 
conditioning feeder developed to correctly meter 
optimum mixing temperature into continuous mixers o1 


Animal 
Fat Feeder 


first Liquid 
liquid fats at their 
pellet mills 


producing hard or soft pellets: Special 100 Series also available 
for feeding fats to batch mixers. Optional remote controls 


available for both. 

Fats are not to be fooled with. 
for pret ision formulas 
satisfaction to your customers. 
first Wenger 


report “correct, trouble-free 


More and more 


The right equipment is required 
for economy of production for 

Vow after three years of use of the 
Fat Feeders installed. 


mill superintendents 


performance” 


customers of mills putting fats in certain formulas 


are finding the gain and growth advantages of fats. 


Important fringe advantages to mill operation 


capacity, 


increased pelleting 


reduced die wear and greater uniformity. 


Write For Our Brochure On Animal Fat Feeding— Methods and Equipment. 


Three packaged models of Hi Speed Fat Mixers and Three Sizes of Multi-Blenders 
Also Available. Liquidmatic Remote Hydraulic Controls Means No Operator Required. 


nger Manufacturin 


KANSAS 


SABETHA, 


PHONE 111 


PRODUCTION PROVED— 


For Uniform, Unvarying, 
But Closely Adjustable Rates 
of Fats Application, and 
For Perfect Control in 
Fats Temperature 


of Industry for Liquid Feed 
and Cooling Equipment. 


MORE 


ACCURATE RECORD — In 
grit-feeding tests at the Stone Moun- 


tain Research Farm, grit) hoppers 
were hung directly above a specially 
constructed box to recapture grit par- 
ticles knocked from the hopper by 
the birds. A record was kept of grit 
scattered in the retaining box, thus 
providing a more accurate record of 
grit consumption. 


rit for the rest of the grown ay 
riod gave the best results 

Figuring chick cost at 13¢, teed 
cost at S> ewt. and grit at le lb. a 
saving of 
the cost of production. This repre 
sents a saving of $16.85 per thous 


almost 'te¢ Ib. was made in 


ind broilers 

An important factor is that ther 
plenty of hanging-type § 
hoppe rs. About one hoy per t eacn 
watering station or 3-4. thousand 
birds is recommended. 


should be 


Cottonseed Group 
To Hear Earl Butz 


MEMPHIS, TENN. “The Political 
and Economic Climate for Agricul- 
ture” will be the subject of an ad 
dress by Dr. Earl L. Butz at the 62nd 
Annual Convention of the National 


Cottonseed Products Assn 

He will address the opening session 
of the convention at the Atla 
(Ga.) Biltmore Hotel May 5 

Dr. Butz is dean of the school 
agriculture and director of the ex 
periment station and the extension 
service at Purdue University 

A native of Indiana, he was edu 
cated at Purdue and the University 
of Chicago. After a period as a farn 
operator, he joined the Purdue facul 
ty as an instructor of agricultural 
economies and advanced to head 
that department 

In 1954, he 
ident Eisenhower as assistat 
tary ol riculture where he served 
until 1957 when he 
his present position. 


was appointed DN Pres- 


resigned to 


Columbia 
cCLUMBIA QUARRY 


1007 Washington Ave 
1, MO 


FEED 
\ SELLING «=: 
‘TOOLS 
TO HELP YOU joca: 
SELL MORE FEED! 


SEND FOR PROOFS 


326 North Michigan Ave.. Chicago |. 
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ADVERTISEMENT — This is a paid advertisement 


U.S. 


Vol. V No. 3 * 


A SERIES FOR SCIENTISTS AND EXECUTIVES OF THE FEED MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY * 


Prepared by U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co 


March, 1958 


Good Milkers Give Less 
Vitamin A to Calves 


Winter rations for high-producing 
milk cows must be high in carotene 
to provide adequate vitamin A for 
their calves. Recent tests have 
shown that calves cannot convert 
carotene to vitamin A until they 
are 14 days old, so they must get 
vitamin A from their dams. Vitamin 
A deficiency allowed rapid develop- 
ment of harmful bacteria and some- 
times caused early death in calves. 

Dairy cows fed alfalfa hay re- 
ceived one-fourth to one-tenth of 
the carotene provided from green 
pasture. This produced low vitamin 
A levels for calves. There was an 
inverse relationship between milk 
yield of a cow and vitamin A con- 
tent of colostrum and milk. A mini- 
mum of 400 mg. of carotene per day 
was estimated necessary for satis- 
factory milk for calves. 


Pantothenic Acid Aids 
Resistance to Cold 


A recent study at a European Uni- 
versity on the effect of pantothenic 
acid on cold stress compared the 
survival time of animals kept at 
normal temperatures to survival 
time of animals kept at freezing 
temperatures. It was found that 
addition of pantothenic acid to the 
diet increased the resistance of the 
animals to cold stress. This indi- 
cates that the levels of pantothenic 
acid in feeds should be watched 
closely in the cold winter months. 


Worthwhile Reading 


The March issue of SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING carries a question and 
answer story, including pictures, on 
economical, labor-saving methods of 
livestock feeding. Use of liquid feeds 
such as MOREA® is described. 


U.S.1. ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
(bacitracin and procaine penicillin) 
U.S.1. VITAMIN B,2 SUPPLEMENTS 
U.S 

U.S.1. BHT PRODUCTS 

U.S.1. CUSTOM MIXES 


BRANCHES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


-1. MENADIONE PRODUCTS (vitamin K3) 


Relationship Between Dietary Sulfur 
and Folic Acid is Discovered 


Poultry research studies, using a basal ration deficient in sulfur, 
showed that addition of the essential sulfur-containing amino acid 
methionine increased weight of chicks by 12 per cent at 6 weeks of age. 


Marbling in Rib Beef 
Related to Juiciness 


Fat marbling of beef is a significant 
indication of juiciness and tender- 
ness, according to the results of a 
recent college research study. 

The tests were made on rib cuts 
from beef carcasses, grading top 
prime to standard, from animals 
predominantly of Hereford or 
Angus breeds. High degree of 
marbling, as determined by Federal 
grading, is closely associated with 
thick cover fat and high meat grade. 

When tenderness was measured 
by mechanical shear, resistance 
differences in the grades of meat 
were not significant. But an expe- 
rienced taste panel observed that 
tenderness increased with marbling. 
As marbling increased, there was 
also a very significant increase in 
meat juiciness. 


Addition of folic acid to the basal 
diet showed no response but, when 
furnished in the methionine- 
supplemented ration, folic acid 
produced weight increase. 


Affects Choline Results 


It was also found that choline chlor- 
ide addition to the same basic ration 
produced a growth depression which 
was overcome by adding folic acid. 

When methionine was included 
in the basal diet supplemented with 
both choline chloride and folic acid, 
there was a 5 per.cent growth in- 
crease, proving there was a sulfur 
deficiency in the basal ration. 

Because the methyl groups sup- 
plied by choline chloride did not 
increase growth, it is indicated that 
the growth response from meth- 
ionine was not due to its methyl 
groups, but rather to its sulfur 
content. This points to an inter- 
relationship between folic acid 
and dietary sulfur as provided by 
DL-methionine. 


The beef above, (high-grade at left, low-grade at right), shows that quality and 
marbling are associated with thick cover fat, under usual feeding methods. Now 
MOREA® Liquid Feeds provide marbling with less of this wasty cover fat. U.S.I. is 
now appointing distributors to sell MOREA. For details, write U.S.I. 


@ U.S.I. RIBOFLAVIN PRODUCTS 


@ U.S.1. CHOLINE CHLORIDE (25% dry or 
70% solution) 


@ MOREA® PREMIX 
@ U.S.1. CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE Products 


NDUSTRIAL CHEemicaLs Co. 


U.S.1. pL-METHIONINE (feed grade) 
U.S.1. PERMADRY (sealed-in vitamin A) 
U.S.I. VITAMIN D3 (stabilized) 

U.S.1. NIACIN 

U.S.1. VITAMIN E PRODUCTS 


99 PARK AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


Division of National Distillers and Chemical Corporation 
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PENB Will Introduce 
New Equipment 


CHICAGO—New and modern test 
kitchens will be on display for the 
open house April 10 at the headquar- 
ters of the Poultry & Egg National 
Board in Chicago. 

The equipment was chosen for dis- 
play to provide latest information 
needed to expand the use of eggs and 
poultry meat in home and commercial 
cooking. 

It will include new types of fast 
cookery equipment which will play 
an important role in getting more 
eggs and poultry meats consumed 
not only in homes but in restaurants, 
hotels, industrial feeding establish- 
ments, clubs, schools, hospitals and 
other institutions, according to Lloyd 
H. Geil, PENB general manager. 

The open house will be from 4-6 
p.m. as the concluding feature of the 
first day’s program of PENB’s an- 
nual meeting April 10-11 at Chicago’s 
| LaSalle Hotel. 


Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 


BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


CPM “HYFLO” PELLET MILL. An ex- 
tremely flexible machine that handles 
an enormous volume for its size in con- 
tinuous, highly economical operation. 
Equipped with 50 HP direct coupled 
motor. Heavy-duty precision construction. 


CPM “CENTURY” M.P. MIXER-PELLETER. 
Eliminates the need for separate molasses 
mixer. All CALIFORNIA Pellet Mills can be 
ordered equipped with this molosses mixer 
at extra cost. Mixers also adaptable to pres- 
ent California Pellet Mills. 


CPM “CENTURY” PELLET MILLS. Avail- 
able in two models —the 75 HP and the 
100 HP—the CPM “Century” boasts 
many exclusive features available in no 
other mill. Truly the standard wherever 
pellets are produced in huge volume. 


Only CPM Makes 
Complete Line, 
of Pellet Mills! 


CPM “MASTER” PELLET MILL. The 
quality engineered pellet mill most 
ideally suited for small capacity plants. 
As with all CPM models, the “Master” 
produces any pellet size and shape with 
easily-replaceable ‘‘Direct-Thrust" Dies. 
A real profit builder long proved in 
service everywhere. 


CPM “MASTER MODEL” PELLET 
PLANT. A < and ec ical 
plant, easy to assemble. Includes pellet 
collecting cyclone, mash bin, pellet mill, 
cooler and crumbler, air conveying sys- 
tem, shaker screen and sacking bin, and 
all supports and spouting shown. 


let, 


CPM “‘HI-MOLASSES” PELLET MILL. A spe- 
cially engineered California Pellet Mill that 
produces a stronger, firmer, higher quality 
pellet from high-molasses feeds than has 
ever been possible before. 


—a model for every pelleting need 


| ty 
| dairy technologist, Benjamin F. Ma- 


| Wafers can be stored in 


What capacity pellet mills do your plans call 
for? One and a half tons per hour? Fifteen? 
Somewhere in between? Whatever your needs, | 
large or small, there’s a CPM Pellet Mill designed | 
to meet your specific requirements exactly. Only 
CPM offers a complete line of pellet mill models 
for you to choose from. Your CPM representative 


| 


CALIFORNIA 
PELLET MILLS 


Pin 


PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 E. 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Albany Amarillo 


CALIFORNIA 
particular plant needs. Why not call him today. 


Denver 
St. Louis 


Davenport 
Seattle 


Columbus 
Richmond 


Atlanta 
Omaha 


Sales & Service Representatives also in: 


will be glad to work with you in the most 
economical, efficient and profitable solution to your | 


Fort Worth los Angeles Memphis Minneapolis 


Hay “Wafers” Said 


To Show Promise 


For Dairy Cattle 


CORVALLIS, ORE. 
for dairy cows—a new method of 
compressing chopped alfalfa — were 
superior in butterfat production and 
equal in all other respects to finely 
ground pelleted hay in feeding trials 
at Oregon State College. 

Dr. I. R. Jones, OSC dairy scien- 
tist, says the wafers combine the 


Hay ‘wafers’ 


| advantages of easy-to-handle pelleted 


hay and the feed value of high-quali- 
baled or loose alfalfa. An OSC 


gill, conducted the 12-week trials. 

Comparison of baled hay, pellets 
and wafers showed no real difference 
in total milk production, amount of 
feed eaten or body weight. However, 
test animals produced slightly more 
butterfat while on baled hay or wa- 
fers than when eating pellets. Each 
of the 18 test cows was on each type 
of feed for four weeks. Hay in all 
three forms was good quality alfalfa 
grown on the same farm near Herm- 
iston. 

The OSC scientists say their find- 


| ings confirm earlier reports that fine- 
| ly-ground alfalfa tends to lower but- 


terfat production. While widely used 
for livestock feed, such pellets ap- 
parently pass through the cow's ru- 


| men too rapidly for maximum pro- 
| duction of organic acids that 
| synthesized into butterfat. 


are 


Wafers are compressed from hay 
chopped into 1-in. lengths and are 
comparable to long hay in the time 
they remain in the rumen for fer- 
mentation. 


Hay wafers are 3-in. in diameter 
and about 1-in. thick. The test lot 
was made by a western Washington 
concern in essentially the same man- 
ner that pressed logs are manufac- 
tured. The “logs” of hay are sliced 
into wafers as they come from the 
machine. 

Big advantages of either the wafers 
or pellets are reduced bulk and adap- 
tability to mechanical handling that 
cuts out much expensive hand labor. 
about one- 
third the space required for baled 
hay. Pellets are only one-fourth as 
bulky as baled hay. 

Test lots of wafers were compressed 
from baled hay, but the manufacturer 
now plans to run trials using loose 
hay. Cutting out the baling opera- 
tion, now common for most hay han- 
dling, would offset much of the cost 
of making wafers, Dr. Jones explains. 

Also the planning is a 


in stage 


portable hay-wafering machine. The 


manufacturer believes the future for 
the machine looks best as a custom- 
operated enterprise for community 
use. 


ELAM 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Complete line of grains and 
soft feeds 

Processors and handlers 
of brewer’s grains 


St. Louis elevator... 
2,500,000 bushels 
capacity 


Call St. Louis 
OLive 2-5550 


for vitamins 
— | 
| 
4 | 
| 
©@ 
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| FEED AND MINERAL 
MANUFACTURERS CONSIDER 
YOUR SOURCE OF PHOSPHORUS 


ou may be losing mixing dollars 


eee 


°° , unless you are now using 
ee Defluorinated Phosphate 


HERE IS WHY: 
LOWER DELIVERED COST PER UNIT OF QUALITY PHOSPHORUS 


e It’s just common sense—the closer you are to your phosphorus supply the less freight you will pay 
e per ton. Butler Chemical Company—located on the Houston Ship Channel—is closer geographically 
rs for shipment of defluorinated phosphate to the western half of the United States. Net result: substantial 
} * savings on your phosphorus buying dollars. 

* 


COMPARE THE ADVANTAGES OF POLLYPHOS 


Butler defluorinated phosphate is a granular, non-caking, free flowing phosphate containing 19% 
phosphorus, minimum 32%-maximum 35% calcium and no more than .19% fluorine. Our continu- 
ous research program enables us to assure you that Pollyphos meets the highest standards required 
in production of phosphatic feed supplements. 


MOST DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


Your order, for Butler Pollyphos, whether in bags, or in bulk, truck or carload 
lots—will receive the same prompt attention. From the time your order is 
Biuzatler 4s placed, to the time of delivery, you are assured the fastest, most economical, 


CHEMICAL COMPANY courteous service possible. 


Phone, wire or write our home office or nearest sales agent for delivered prices to your plant. 


BUTLER CHEMICAL COMPANY a 
P. CO. Box 938 Phone: ORchard 2-7587 Galena Park, Texas 
i. ON THE HOUSTON S H | P CHANNEL 


Sales Agents: Warner Brokerage Co., Inc., Minneapolis; Carroll Swanson Sales Co., Des Moines; James P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles; Feed Products, Inc., Denver; White Ster Concentrates Co., 
Portiand; E. A. Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B.C. 


ec 
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U.S. Farm 


Note: Number of livestock and poultry on farms and ranches (livestock and poultry not on farms are 


nimal Population by States 


CHICKENS 


excluded), Jan. 1, 1958 (000's omitted). Source: USDA 


TURKEYS** 


ALL SHEEP HORSES —Other— ALL TURKEYS BREEDER HENS 
State AND LAMBS AND MULES —Totali— —Hens— —Pullets— chickens* —Heavy— —Light— —Total— —Heavy— —Light— —Total— 
a a 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 
40 42 10 3,974 4,004 834 859 3038 3,038 102 10 2 8 5 9 
New Hampshire 10 9 5 5 2.856 2.808 588 2:088 132 +132 «20 #18 19 9 9 10 10 
Vermont 130 33 34 10 10 7 7 7 
Massachusetts 7 7 4.263 4,168 1,102 1,124 3,048 2,926 113 56 54 i i 57 55 2 23 i 2 
Rhode Island 2 2 491491 1340 ‘141344337 13 13 4 4 4 2 2 2 2 
Connecticut 10 5 3,992 3,879 1,203 1,251 2,687 2,526 102 4102 23 22 #2 .. 2 2 
New York 198 3762S 80 7 4 39 i 42 
New Jersey 10 16,038 14.875 4.623 5.039 10.623 9.242 792 594 3 2 2 9 2 8 
Pennsylvania 262 254 58 52 23,509 21,88! 6,696 6,964 15,072 13,716 1,741 1,201 152 157 28 2! 180 178 55 | 8 5 63 56 
N. Atlantic "556 545 165 150 67,806 63,765 19,615 20,596 44,787 40,548 3,404 2,621) 373 359 40 28 413 387 169 155 14 10 183 165 
Ohio 1,251 1,270 64 61 14,612 13,735 4,427 4,914 9,746 8.479 439 342 #170 164 52 58 222 222 #123 116 36 44 «159 160 
indiana 547 ‘582 41 37 13,896 14,026 3562 4.025 91890 91593 444 408 43 ~~ SI i 
illinois 740 750 60 54 (18.418 17'041 4/975 5.472 13,161 11318 282 251 59 4 #6 63 27 32 2 2 2 3 
Michigan 404 407 38 36 10.612 9.358 3.273 35502 6736 51591 603 265 9 92 8 100 100 70 68 2 2 22 70 
E. N. Central 3.215 3.308 272 250 71,343 67,390 20,727 22,942 48,398 42,782 2,218 1,666 458 469 73 84 §3! 553 309 305 44 54 353 359 
Minnesota 964 988 76 67 23,453 21,369 5,847 7,133 17,253 13,975 353 261 348 375 75 90 423 465 280 292 «+70 79 350 ~ 371 
lowa 1,390 1,554 80 74 28,693 26,742 6,211 7,143 21,821 19,202 66! 397 16/ 186 10 10 177 196 121 134 a 6 125 140 
Missour 924 ‘881 120 113 15.099 13.813 4/081 41203 10:236 9'008 782 602 228 205 46 21 274 226 164 (140 36 18 200 158 
South Dakota 1,379 1,471 70 67 8566 8.489 2.416 2:609 S889 51653 261 227 #29 2 39 23 10 ? i 8 
Nebraska 780 ‘739 77 73 11-079 3:263 81476 442 «42442 
W.N. Central .. 6,704 7,036 566 526 102,125 95,107 25,371 29,376 73,663 63,226 3,091 2,505 915 914 148 130 1,063 1,044 671 657 JIS 108 786 765 
4 4 3 3 848 6820264264 35 40 ? 5 8 5 3 3 3 
South Carolina 14 105 9 4.277 4,106 1.478 2'353 2:259 ‘446 ‘339 #79 «#2476 5 64 6 5? 4 4 65 63 
Florida 8 9 34 35 35696 4'247 1'571 1697 11840 2'208 285 342 «24 35 32 2% 
S. Atlantic $26 824 655 611 42,015 42,332 14,662 15,031 24,214 24.352 3,139 2,949 432 370 243 195 675 565 284 248 156 133 440 381 
Kentucky ..... 605 623 «183° 7,664 «2,966 «3,144 «5,153 4,019 626 70 63 St 48 52 49 
Tennessee 310 319 3346) 33 2 #18 6 2 i 20 4 
Louisiana 99 95 123 109 3.610 3.275 «5590 3 2 2 
Texas 4,749 4,864 255 242 16.859 15/050 7.255 7:255 8819 7.143 785 652 377 348 S4 49 431 397 307 235 35 30 342 265 
S. Central 6.282 6.410 1,324 1,236 59,283 54,174 24,155 24,172 30,963 26,552 4,165 3,450 760 687 138 130 9898 817 544 455 82 74 626 529 
1,650 1,691 89 88 1,523 1,484 434 443 1,041 989 48 52 6 6 ? 6 3 3 3 3 
idaho 50 49 1674 11594 478 492 1'136 1,136 60 7 2 12 7 4 4 5 4 
Wyoming 2'095 53 SI 434 12 12 4 4 5 4 2 ? 
Colorado 1.756 70 69 2,000 1,829 760 836 1,173 950 67 43 8 10 8 
New Mexico i189 785 810 42 42 7 7 6 4 4 4 4 
Utah 1,395 1,362 34 32 2,310 2,276 961 1,019 1,242 1,155 102 4 “4 9 37 40 i 43 
Washington 275 «26735 280 «5,480 3,257 «3,387 HSCS 3 2 87 
Calitornia 1.984 1,866 73 71 28,994 29.277 @187 9,006 16,390 15.898 4,417 4,373 1,558 1,548 5! 30 1,609 1,578 847 840 42 22 889 862 
Western 13,257 13,205 592 575 47,565 47,707 14,678 15,761 27,569 26,768 5,318 5,178 2,118 2,046 101 65 2,219 2,111 1,220 1,173 66 45 1,286 1,218 
u. $s 30.840 31,328 3,574 3,348 390,137 370,475 119,208 127,878 249,594 224,228 21,335 18,369 5,056 4,845 743 632 5,799 5,477 3,197 2,993 477 424 3,674 3,417 
*Does noi inc.uude commercial broilers. **Does not include turkey fryers. 

CATTLE AND CALVES HOGS AND PIGS — 

KEPT FOR MILK OTHER —Six months and over— 

All cattle Cows 2 yrs. Heiters —Heifer— Cows 2 yrs. Heifers Steers | yr. Bulls | yr. Under six —Sows— 

State and calves and older | to 2 yrs. calves and older 1 to 2 yrs. —Caives— and older and older —Total— months and gilts —Others— 
: 1957 1958 1957. 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1947 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 
Melee ...... 8 8 3 3 6 6 4 4 5 4 21 40 6 
11) 1080 3 2 1 1 2 2 2 2 i212 ? 8 2 3 3 
net... 2 2. wm & & 2 @ 4 4 2 2 4 4 2 2 9 8 i2 ow 7 7 2 2 3 2 
(7) 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 2 150 144 7 15 64 59 
Connecticut 167 «160 —COs13,'—isiBSsCi‘i siti 2 2 i 2 2 2 2 3 3 2 2 #4 2 3 2 8 7 
New York .. 2,242 2,175 1,482 1,438 309 303 309 306 7 6 31 2% 31 30 34 31 146 12% «698 ‘9 (22 
New Jersey. 224 220 ‘154 ‘182 2 246 2% 26 5 5 2 2 4 5 5 4 4 4 207 192 100 100 «619061868874 
Pennsylvanca. 1,915 1,058 1,049 1,039 245 238 262 256 8! 7 234 «+4+.30 48 43 165 148 31 28 603 513 402 34 75 66 126 101 
N. Atl. 5.522 5.341 3,427 3,337 736 717 760 740 144 «134 «452 47 99 «+90 212 193 92 83 1,187 1,050 716 645 141 127 330 278 
Cae 2.416 2,344 930 893 213 204 220 218 232 232 4101 93 393 389 294 282 33 33 2,666 2,586 2,088 2,035 404 404 174 147 
indiana 2'262 2'217 588 564 131 133 146 160 354 339 149 146 524 519 343 332 27 24 41430 45474 31450 3'416 620 640 360 418 
Illinois 4'021 849 807 228 217 266 249 620 613 236 229 1,051 993 893 869 46 44 6°221 6/470 41292 41460 1,002 1,050 927 960 
Michigan 880 845 241 237 256 250 Jit 92 69 ‘168 167 144 127 25 24 ‘706 (650 ‘500 ‘464 ‘106 ‘104 100 62 
Wisconsin 4298 4:298 2,578 2,552 627 623 646 649 92 9% 59 67 8 9 150 159 60 57 1,716 1,819 1,146 1,230 347 374 223 215 
E. N.C. ..15,051 14,691 5,825 5,661 1,440 1,414 1,534 1,526 1,409 1,372 606 604 2,222 2,163 1,824 1,769 191 182 15,739 15,999 11,476 11,605 2,479 2,572 1,784 1,822 
Minnesota .. 4,018 3,938 1,542 1,527 430 445 463 457 305 287 145 150 623 608 454 412 56 52 3,201 3,233 1,841 1,896 599 629 761 708 
6223 6410 1.089 11067 246 244 264 263 941 904 394 462 2,074 2,036 1,135 1,357 80 77 105674 10;781 6.533 1,813 1,941 2,645 2,307 
Missouri 41027 31866 ‘899 ‘845 193 185 209 197 1,029 989 186 178 919 ‘912 ‘61S ‘491 77 69 3.628 3/592 2,557 ‘530 ‘S62 ‘541 ‘530 
N. Dakota. 1870 390 374 86 83 108 ‘624 600 149 127 #473 #447 «+4112 #92 42 39 ‘337 ‘347 75 9S 167 170 
S. Dakota |. 31294 325 328 73 73 125 1,200 1,230 219 229 868 918 295 320 70 71 4,195 1,243 370 403 285 318 540 522 
Kenses ...... 3537 41032 488 464 105 103 120 1.060 1.077 241 292 1'321 382 597 57 58 ‘808 840 545 ‘570 130 140 133 130 
W. N. C...27,492 28,085 5,183 5,029 1,232 1,236 1,400 1,392 6,554 6,499 1,752 1,855 7,410 7,687 3,506 3,949 455 438 21,684 22,808 12,544 13,068 3,807 4,096 5,333 4,916 
N. C. ....42,543 42,776 11,008 10,690 2,672 2,650 2,934 2,918 7,963 7,871 2,358 2,459 9,632 9,850 5,330 5,718 646 620 37,423 38,079 24,020 24,673 6,286 6,668 7,117 6,738 
Delaware 67 6S 9 8 8 8 8 3 3 2 2 2 27 5 5 8 6 
Virginia. .... 1,368 1,382 427 427 84 89 103 106 343 350 77 76 200 188 110 122 24 24 705 691 476 4480 «49940988 
N. Carolina. 965 964 379 «2379 «82 84 92 «98 «200 206 60 63 97 98 35 38 20 18 1,314 1,406 791 877 203 230 320 © 299 
Georgia 1,546 1,546 329 326 83 84 94 9 5SI2 128 271 280 85 83 39 37 1,730 1,695 1,110 1,120 236 255 384 320 
Florida 1'934 210 223 #70 £475 «81 77 842 815 131 147 269 278 188 267 Si 52 ‘465 ‘395 ‘260 ‘229 78 #77 «#127 89 
S. Atl. 7,532 7,597 2,002 2,002 459 465 513 520 2,271 2,253 514 S17 1,050 1,047 548 621 175 172 5,184 5,060 3,263 3,258 735 785 1,186 1,017 
Kentucky 1,863 1,807 654 641 112 JIS 125 122 337 325 101 99 319 293 186 183 29 29 1,239 1,189 857 857 I7l 174 211 158 
Tennessee ‘771 681 654 122 127 142 140 348 349 110 109 251 243 85 85 32 29 #1207 815 800 176 180 216 203 
Alabama 1816 384 376 107 136 136 663 672 4114 278 280 96 102 30 30 ‘930 656 633 144 150 200 147 
Mississippi .. 2'487 581 558 125 129 144 «+142 900 915 212 206 393 388 142 «+109 41 40 ‘840 764 417 387 103. 103 320 274 
Arkansas (603 1507 381 343 83 107 104 496 98 98 292 255 106 75 32 31 5I8 394 324 249 «#970 65 124 80 
Louisiana 1883 345 345 78 77 93 «88 865 853 198 178 271 257 72 47 39 38 386 296 222 «+172 «59 133 105 
Okiahoma 2'988 «414 «389 (1,204 «= 221 
S. Cent. ..22,306 21.960 4,264 4,105 924 908 1,091 1,058 8,539 8,440 1,550 1,565 4,262 4,126 1,215 1,314 461 444 6,645 6,101 4,249 3,986 912 920 1,484 1,195 
Montana .... 2,317 2,294 102 23 21 30 30 1,123 1,126 202 191 679 663 105 53 52 112) 67 66- 18 28 27 
Wyoming ‘140 43 40 8612 +12 «SIS 97 4 
N. Mexico .. 1112 11056 52 50 10 9 i2 #12 593 100 84 263 261 58 37 424 «240 35 2% 22 é 8 7 
Utah 720 706 30 28 34 33 245 244 «466 8 9 6 16 
Neveda ..... 597 567 9 9 10 10 303 2065 56 66 134 #139 «#454 30 «18 618 610 3 3 5 5 
Washington. 1,122 1,133 266 289 4173 #7) 85 92 245 #245 «83 85 228 235 «98 93 24 «23 «410 
California... 3'870 3:733 936 955 242 257 273 276 866 809 353 325 457 444 «4650 585 93 82 438 442 «220 «238 «(162146 
Western ..16,599 16.293 2,215 2,223 586 592 679 687 5,837 5,729 1,543 1,506 3,578 3,560 1,800 1,659 361 337 1,264 1,269 747 772 174 184 343° 313 
U. S. .....94,502 93,967 22,916 22,357 5,377 5,332 5,977 5,923 24,754 24,427 6,017 6,094 18,621 18,673 9,105 9,505 1,735 1,656 51,703 51,559 32,995 33,334 8,248 8,684 10,460 9,541 
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Dealers’ Meeting Held 


By Lindsey-Robinson 


ROANOKE, VA.—Feed dealers 
from six southeastern states met in 
Roanoke recently for the first annual 
dealer conference held by the feeds 
division of Lindsey-Robinson & Co., 
Roanoke, manufacturer of Fair-Acre 
Feeds. 

Under the conference theme, “Mak- 
ing a Future in Farming,” the feed 
retailers heard feed specialists and 
other speakers from allied fields pres- 
ent practical solutions to current 
problems of the feed industry. 

C. G. Lindsey, Jr., president of the 
company, made the keynote address 
to the feed men from Virginia, West 
Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Georgia. He de- 
scribed the changing farm scene in 
the Southeast — fewer and fewer 
farmers being responsible for more 
and more production. 


banquet address by Dr. Paul Sanders, 
agricultural economist and editor of 
The Southern Planter. He expressed 
the view that the South now stands 
on “the threshold of its greatest op- 
portunity—livestock and poultry 
farming.” 

Dr. Sanders cited statistics showing 


the growth of meat, milk and egg | 
production in the Southeast. He ex- | 


plained that climate, availability of 
labor and proximity of large eastern 
markets gave impetus to the shift in 
production areas. 

He noted that the current uncer- 
tainty in acreage allotments of the re- 
gion’s traditional row crops is an 
added incentive to switch to livestock 
and poultry production. 

Formal sessions of the conference 
adjourned at noon on the second day 
to permit tours of the milling and 
manufacturing facilities of the com- 
pany’s plant. Research, quality con- 
trol laboratories and poultry experi- 
ment stations were also included in 
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keeps bunnies 
a hop ahead 
of disease 


the tour. 


Highlighting the conference was a 


KELLY D U p LEY Has instant, 
remote screen 
REMOTE SCREEN | 

CHANGE 


HAMMERMILL 


Whether you are interested in speed, convenience, economy, 
capacity or quality of grind . . . it will pay you to investigate 
the Kelly Duplex Remote Screen Change Hammermill. 

Here are just a few reasons why: ® Screens can be changed 
instantly by a single turn of a crank . . . without stopping the 
mill . . . and without leaving the service floor * Torn or clogged 
screens, regardless of the amount of damage, can be quickly 
and easily removed and replaced without costly downtime 
¢ Mill is guaranteed to grind more grain with the same power 
than any other make—or your money back ® Special intake 
arrangement assures a clean, uniform product of granular tex- 
ture .. . mill does not whip feed into a floury dust * Has 20” 
throat—delivers high capacities * Built low to floor . . . gives r ¢ 
you a larger pit area * Separate blower keeps mill clean at = 
all times * Heavy steel construction throughout assures 
top performance and long life under hardest use. 

Make your own “‘point-for-point'’ comparison. Mail 
card today for literature and full details. See for your- 
self how much more you get with a Kelly Duplex Re- 
mote Screen Change Hammermill . . . and how much 
more it will do for you. 


uniform, granular 
grinding > 


New Hepe, Ohio, we have Kelly Duplex 
Remot en Cl Hommermill powered by 75 HP. motor 
4P metor on the blower. It saves us time 
. and gives us a product that 

ough @ grader te get a more even grind. 
his mill te anyone.” 


"in ur elevate 


ane nm se 


| would recomme 


CL? ALONG THIS LINE . . . FOLD OVER, FASTEN ... AND MAIL TODAY! 


Remote Screen Hommermil! Pit Auger 
i Mfg. Vertical Feed Mixer Chain Drag 
FIRST CLASS Ss The Duplex Mill & » Co. () Vertical Screw Elevator () Twin Molasses Mixer 
Permit No. 72 3 Springfield, Ohio (_] Electric Truck Hoist () Iastont Screen Hammermills 
(Sec. 34.9 P.L.&R.) Portable Screw Elevator Corn Crusher-Regulator 
SPRINGFIELD. OHI Yes, I'm interested in the KELLY Com Cutter and Grader Grain Blower 
0 DUPLEX machinery checked at the Corn Sheller with Bi Corn Scalper 
= right Please send me full infor- [] Pitless Corn Shelter ) Milt Blower 
A A M L z machines without Regular Cora Shelter. Groin Feeder 
service ane plenniag tute Forced Air Corloader 
BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE = details available without cost. 5) pucket Elevater Complete Line Cotateg 
No postage necessary if mailed in the United States am ~ 
7c — POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY — : = 
The Duplex Mill and M anufacturing Company 5 PHONE...... 
Springfield, Ohio 9 


| 

% = a 
\ 4 
See details on page 57. 
| 
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Putting Research 


Feeding Penicillin for Control of 


Bloat in Grazing Cattle and Its 
Effect on Milk Production 


@ R. S. Emery, C. K. Smith and C. F. 
Huffman, Departments of Dairy and Micro- 
biology, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing; Quarterly Builetin, Vol. 40, No. 
3, pages 460-467. 

These Michigan workers have 
sought to determine the practicabili- 
ty of using penicillin for the control 
ff pasture bloat under average farm 
conditions 

A study was made of the occur- 
rence of bloat on 20 Michigan farms 
and involved 739 cows for 150 days. 
The herd was made up of Hereford 
feeder heifers in one instance while 
Holstein, Jersey and Guernsey cows 
comprised the remainder of the 
herds. 

Penicillin was fed in the grain mix- 
ture in a soybean oil meal carrier 
containing 850 milligrams of pro- 
caine penicillin per pound or in trace 
mineralized salt containing 3 grams 
of procaine penicillin per pound on 
a free-choice basis 

There was a slight depression of 
milk production in the penicillin-fed 
groups. However, this difference was 
not found to be significant. 

These researchers report that “the 
incidence of pasture bloat was re- 


duced by about two-thirds by feeding 
100 mg. procaine penicillin per cow 
per day, either with the grain or in 
the salt on a free-choice basis.” As 
the pasture season progressed, the 
efficiency of the treatment appeared 
to decrease. On the other hand, there 
was also a decline in the incidence 
of bloat in all groups, including the 
controls. 

It is recommended that, in those 
instances where the incidence of bloat 
appears to be higher fhan average, 
procaine penicillin should be fed at 
the rate of 50 mg. per head per day. 
The daily dosage should be gradually 
increased to 100 mg. per head as the 
pasture season progresses. 


COMMENTS: 

Various methods of bloat control, 
such as pasture management, feeding 
roughage and the administration of 
various antifoaming agents, have all 
been used for several years without 
reducing the incidence of bloat in 
any appreciable amount. In fact, it 
appears that the incidence of bloat 
has greatly increased with the de- 
velopment of good pastures contain- 
ing legumes. 

Barrentine and his co-workers were 
able to demonstrate that bloat could 
be prevented in yearling steers for 
1142 to 3 days by feeding 50 to 75 


Want Faster Corn Shelling and 


Lower Cost Operation? 


Specify 


TRIUMPH 
Zip \ 


COB BLOWING. 
CORN SHELLERS 


More Universally used by Feed 
Mills than any other make Sheller. 


TRIUMPH ZIP Cob Blowing Corn Shellers are modern 
machines developed to simplify the shelling and cleaning 
of corn, and the handling of cobs, for Feed Mills. With 
TRIUMPH, faster shelling rates are possible, with less first 


cost and lower operating costs. 


Although simple in design, they contain many exclusive 
features developed by TRIUMPH engineers, TRIUMPH Zip 
Cob Blowing Corn Shellers are easy to apply and to 
operate ... but capable of handling any condition of ear 
corn brought to Feed Mills, efficiently and fast. Maintenance, 
breakdown, and chokings are reduced to a minimum 


assuring lowest cost operation. 


Thousands of TRIUMPH Zip Cob Blowing Corn Shellers are 
in use in Feed Mills everywhere. Their popularity is soundly 


based on proven performance and results. 
TRIUMPH Engineers and 


TRIUMPH. 


TRIUMPH 


CORN SHELLERS 
THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 


CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


6249 HARVARD AVENUE . 


Distributors offer years of 
experience in handling ear corn and designing corn shell- 
ing systems ...@ plus value gained only through buying 


GET FULL DETAILS. Write for the catalog today’ 


Triumph No. 500 
CORN SHELLER 


No. 100 
ideal for Smaller Feed Mills 
Simple, Dependable, Efficient 
6 to 8 tons per hovur.* 


No. 150 
Designed for use on 
Mobile Feed Mills 
or other portable uses 
6 to 8 tons per hour.* 


No. 300 
Fast Shelling for Larger Mills 
at low first cost 
13 to 18 tons per hour.* 


No. 500 
New Rugged Sheller for 
Heavy Shelling Requirements 
18 to 22 tons per hour.* 


*Shelling rate based on tons per 
hour of machine picked ear corn. 


| changed to a 


new! 


to Work 


mg. of procaine penicillin per head 


per day. They were also able to ob- | 


tain a practical control of bloat un- 
der field conditions by the free-choice 
feeding of salt containing 800 mg. of 
procaine penicillin per pound. 

This Michigan work confirmed the 
general findings that the incidence of 


| bloat is usually greatest on pastures 
| with abundant growth and containing 


a high percentage of legumes. How- | 


there have been instances in 
bloat developed 
10% or less of legumes. 
found 
prone 


new 


ever, 
which 
containing 
It was also 
particularly 


to bloat 


ture. 


that cows were | 
when | 
and better pas- | 


on pastures | 


It is interesting to note that these | 
Michigan investigators were able to | 


produce characteristic symptoms by 
the inclusion of 400 mg. of procaine 


penicillin in the daily ration of dairy | 


cows. These symptoms included de- 
pression of milk production, accom- 


panied by loss of appetite, discharge | 


at the nostrils and hyperemia of the 
vaginal mucosa. These symptoms of- 


ten occurred for several days after | 


administered at 
the 400-mg. level. These symptoms 
were also noted in one herd where 
the cows were receiving daily doses 
| of only 100 mg. per head. The symp- 


the antibiotic was 


| toms all disappeared within a few | 


| days and production returned to the 


| normal level, even though the feed- 


ing of penicillin was continued. This 
preblem can apparently be rather 
readily overcome by feeding only 50 
mg. of penicillin per head per day for 
several days until the animals be- 
come adjusted to the treatment. 


It will be remembered that 


this | 


loss of appetite was demonstrated by | 


Oklahoma workers and other investi- 
gators in their early research on the 
feeding of Aureomycin to ruminants. 
This characteristic symptom has also 
been more recently demonstrated in 
the feeding of certain of the anti- 
biotics at high levels as an aid in the 
prevention and control of the shipping 
fever syndrome in cattle. 

The decision to use penicillin as an 
aid in the prevention and control of 
bloat should be dependent upon the 
value of the cows, the price of milk 
and the benefits to be derived from 
the use of bloat-inducing forage. It 


penicillin would be a_ paying 
position in those instances where the 
incidence of bloat is considered to be 
above the average. 


New Hay Pelleting 
Plant Being Built 


JEFFERSON, ORE.—A new hay 
pelleting plant is being built at the 
new Pelco Co. plant here, with engi- 
neering, design and equipment instal- 
lation being done by Reid-Strutt Co., 
Inc., Portland. 

The plant will incorporate the lat- 
est in feed mill equipment and design 
and will process both alfalfa hay and 
mint straw with grains, molasses and 
antibiotics. In addition, it will handle 
custom grinding of grains. A dehy- 
drating system is planned for next 
year. 

The new company was formed by 
a group of business men and farm- 
ers in the Albany and Jefferson areas. 

General manager is Harold Fisher, 
Albany businessman and long asso- 
ciated with the farm implement busi- 
ness. Monte Weddle, Jefferson, has 
been named plant manager. 


Use FEEDSTUFFS Want Ads for RESULTS 


seems apparent that the feeding of | 
pro- | 


Newspaper, Radio 
Promotion Sparks 
Feed Firm's Sales 


By John B. Coutts 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 

Well planned newspaper-radio pro- 
motion sparks sales and good public 
relations at Simpson & Co.’s two 
stores in Colorado Springs, Colo., ac- 
cording to the feed, seed and fertilizer 
firm's officials. 

Simpson’s uptown store merchan- 
dises feeds, seeds, fungicides, insecti- 
cides, pet supplies and fertilizers with 
sales appeal to the home gardener 

“Excellent response” has been 
noted from the store’s weekly radio 
show, “On the Go.” “On the Go,” with 
Jane Dodge, is an audience and phone 
call participation show, and Bill Wil- 
liams, Simpson's uptown store man- 
ager, is on the air answering garden- 
ing questions and promoting distribu- 
tion of the firm’s annual catalog. 

In this area, with its subnormal 
growing conditions and a variety of 
soils requiring different nutrients and 
almost constant insect control, Mr 
Williams finds a large and receptive 


audience, both in the studio and at 
home. 
Hundreds of questions open the 


way for Mr. Williams to plug Simp- 
son’s products. Consequently, Simp- 
son's is able to measure the direct 
results of this advertising. The store 
uses the “On the Go” program, 
backed up by daily radio and 
regular ads on the local daily news- 
paper's “Farm-Ranch-Garden” page 


spots 


Sales to Farmers 

Simpson’s other outlet merchan- 
dises the same products, but directs 
its sales appeal to the farmer and 
rancher, with Garden-Gro fertilizers 
and Diamond “S” Feeds and 
in lots and bulk to fit the quantity 
buyer. 

Advertising 


SIMONSEN 


[HIGH DELIVERY | 


seeds 


promotion in news- 


UNLOADS ALL TYPES 
OF BULK FEEDS 


FAST 


You'll like the way the new Simonsen 
Bulkmatic delivers any type of bulk 
feed where you want it . . . with less 
time and effort 

Simonsen engineering improvements in- 
clude unloading auger that works in 
folded or extended positions R 
variable speed bottom auger that won't 
crush pellets . . . hydraulic drive. Std. 
7 ton capacity. Other sizes available 


SEND FOR 
FREE 
LITERATURE 


SIMONSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. FS QUIMBY, IOWA 
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| Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Dr. Kottman is now associate dean 
of agriculture and professor of ani- 


mal husbandry at Iowa State College. 
He has submitted resignation, VA N D U S N 4 A R 
effective June 30. 


aticea r yr. 
A native of Thornton, Iowa, JI DIVISION 
Kottman received a B.S. degree from Cc 
: Iowa State in 1941, an M.S. degree F. H. Peavey & Co. 
i from the University of Wisconsin in 
; 1948 and a Ph.D. from Iowa State GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX 
in 1952. 
Founded 1852 
Dairymen Honored <> 
; AMHERST, MASS.—Owners of the MINNEAPOLIS DU U 
top producing cows in each of the 
i five major dairy breed categories in . 
Massachusetts were presented with . 
awards by Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., 
Boston, at the annual Dairy Farmers ALFA FA EAL High 
Seminar held recently at the Univer- Dehydrated a 
, sity of Massachusetts. Jim Timber- y L Carotene 


lake, Wirthmore agricultural rela- From the Fertile Red River Valley of Minnesota 
tions department, presented the Write - Phone - Wire 


‘ awards to we ners of cows which had RED RIVER ALFALFA co. 


MINER AL CRUMBLES—Ben Thom- achieved the highest lifetime produc- Ralph Eickhof Phone 61 Crookston, Minn. 3 
as, superintendent of the Montana tion during 1957 i 
Flour Mills Co. feed plant at Boze- peli Sagi 


man, Mont., is shown holding some 
pelleted mineral feed processed in 
} the California pellet mill by which 
: he is standing. This mineral feed for 
cattle, called “Ani-Min-Rel” is high 
| in phosphorus and low in calcium, as 


needed in Montana, and contains 
other minerals, according to H. C. 
Johnson, feed division manager. The 
mineral is pelleted and then crum- 
blized and the fines removed. It is 
said to be one of the few mineral 
| products that are pelleted. Mr. John- 
son said it is more palatable as a 
i crumble, can be easily mixed with ¢ 
rolled or ground grain and won't 
blow. The formulation and processing | 
procedure makes it possible to pellet 
and crumblize the product, he said. 


paper and on radio is directed to 
the farmer-rancher market. Much 


comment, interest and sales response 7 
have been credited by Alf Owens, 
Simpson's manager, to the firm's “4-H | # 


Club News ippearing weekly in a 
local newspaper. Simpson's buys the 
pace, and the various 4-H club re- 


porters write up the club activities ¢ é 
Simpson’ farm-ranch outlet also | # 

uses the “Farm-Ranch-Garden” page | ® Mo re Pro iT 
weekly, in addition to radio spots. . 


The farm-ranch outlet is located 
on railway trackage, and incorpor- 


ites a feed mill and concrete and | = 
metal storage elevators. The retail 
store is adjacent to truck loading 
locks, and the whole operation fronts J 
on a street convenient to east-west =e 
nd north-south highway travel | 
Merchandised For 
Roy Kottman Named Feed Store Profits 
To West Virginia Post 
MORGANTOWN, W. VA.— West 4 
Virginia University has announced MAIL COUPON TODAY 
| the appointment of Dr. Roy M. Kott- FOR FULL DETAILS a 
I man as dean and director of the Coi- 
) lege of Agriculture, Forestry and e,°e ON CURRENT 
Home Economics and director of the 1. No Cut Th roat Com petition SALES PROMOTION 
Not a loss leader—Staley’s Vitality is sold through feed, pet and independent You can make more profit 
stores. You can get a better than average markup all the time on every bag ! selling Vitality — and you ‘ 


Kinostrom - SCHMOLL Co. can prove it! Every bag 

Representing Suppliers of Vitamins, is priced to give you more 

on competition. Clip and 

418 Flour Exchange Vitality and Staley’s—the only complete line (Kibbles, poe ry 
Minneapolis 15 + FEderal 8-0615 Whole Biscuit, Instant, Granular, Cubes, Homogenized, 
Meal, and Bites) of nationally advertised dog foods from 
a single source in one shipment. Saves multiple ordering 


. eliminates unbalanced stocks . . . adds up to quantity 
| discounts quicker. 
| 
| 
| 


A. —. STALEY MFG. CO. 
Decatur, Illinois 


3. EASIER To Sell 


pease Y ination Vitality is the best known and most respected brand with Give us the full stoty on the special current sales 
prs % en men who buy dog food in big quantities — kennelmen, promotion and why we can make more profit selling 
eos aaa breeders, and hunters. National advertising, local and field Staley’s Vitality Dog Foods. 
— ooo trial promotions keep Vitality moving. It’s the only dog z 
— — | food with “Specialized Diets” to fit the individual needs of Nome. ——— 
olen naan each dog — poodle or pointer, hunter or pet. Staley’s Addr 
— — | Vitality fits in with your business as a “feed” man. 
= City State 


We buy Dog Food in these quantities: [] 1-ton; 
5-tons; 10-tons; 20-tons. 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


INGTON q 
— 
“PRODUCTS OF PROGRESS” | : 
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OPERATORS 
IS THIS WORTH 


ITS WEIGHT 
IN GOLD..? 


No, but this common stone may 
cost you its weight in gold if it 
enters your sheller. 

The Anderson STONE SLEUTH 


is @ proven remedy to this 
headache. 


Here is a modern instrument guaranteed to detect stones and other for- 
eign objects present among ear corn before they can cause breakdowns 
and costly delays in your shelling operation. Let us tell you how the 


STONE SLEUTH can save you money. 
ndersons 
MAUMEE, OHIO 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE: 


Best SERVICE 
ON 


VITAMINS A& D 


ALL TYPES — ALL POTENCIES 
PLUS 
PREMIXES 


COMPANY 


Seruing the 
Feed Trade 
Gor Ouer 
20 Years 


RUDY ESCHENHEIMER 


| BOX 147 
CHILLICOTHE 

MISSOURI 
PHONE 1047 


Feed Service Bulletin Board 


Goals for Flock Owners 


Laying flock owners who are shoot- 
ing for profitable production in the 
years ahead have been given five 
goals by Cornell University special- 
ists. Actually these five are conserva- 
tive targets, according to William 
Jasper and O. F. Johndrew, but only 
about 10% of New York producers are 
hitting them. The goals are: 

Sell 250 eggs per hen each year; 
sell between 52,000 and 60,000 eggs 
each year for each man working on 
the farm; cut back chick mortality to 
2% and laying flock mortality to 6%; 
use 4 lb. feed for each dozen eggs pro- 
duced, and have 4,000 birds per man. 


Watch Excess Calcium 


It’s better to use supplements con- 
taining zinc, to keep mineral elements 
in balance in swine rations, than to 
limit the calcium, according to live- 
stock specialists. The nutritional dis- 
ease of parakeratosis of swine is ag- 
gravated by any large amount of cal- 
cium in the ration. The supplemental 
zinc helps maintain the mineral bal- 
ance. 


Effects on Calf Growth 


Early growth of beef calves is in- 
fluenced by several factors other than 
feeding, a four-year test with 6,000 
calves in the Virginia Beef Cattle Im- 
provement Assn., has shown. Age, sex, 
season of birth of calf and age of cow 
definitely influence pre-weaning 
growth rate and type score of the 
beef calves, reports Dr. T. J. Mar- 
lowe, animal husbandman at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. 

The study showed that bull calves 
grew about 4% faster than steer 
calves, and steer calves about 8% 
faster than heifer calves from birth 


Helpful Notes on Feeding 
and Management for Feed 
Men and Their Customers 


to weaning. Calves born from Jan. 1 
through May 31, grew about 5% fast- 
er than calves born from June 1 
through August 31, and 7% faster 
than calves born from Sept. 1 through 
Dec. 31. Growth rate of calves in- 
creased as the age of the cow in- 
creased, up to 6 years. Then it leveled 
four more years before declining. 


Spray Dispenser Oils Eggs 


Now’s there’s a new method of us- 
ing an oil mixture in an aerosol dis- 
penser for improved preservation of 
shell eggs. Recently developed by Pur- 
due University poultry scientists, the 
aerosol dispenser is seen as a faster, 
easier and more efficient means of 
oiling eggs on the farm where de- 
terioration in quality is rapid the first 
few days. 

According to the developers, Dr 
William J. Stadelman and Melvin L. 


SPROUT. 


MUNCY, 


PENNA. 


NO Dura-Buket* 
has ever worn out 


*Special Plastic 
by Fiberite Corp. 


AFTER ONE 
YEAR ON THE 
SAME JOB 


Proved and IMPROVED: Yes, four 
years of continued research and tes?- 
ing under actual severe conditions, 
have proved that the revolutionary 
improved Dura-Buket outwears, out- 
lasts ordinary elevator buckets many, 
Dura-Buket is better than 
ever because it's made of a special 
strong and shock resistant plastic de- 
veloped by the Fiberite Corporation, 


many times. 


Order your supply today. 


And Dura-Buket gives you these im- 
portant trouble and money-saving 


extras. 


METAL BUCKET 


Fiberite. 
proof. . 


NATIONAL OATS COMPANY 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 


-180 i bbit feed 
NOW. as ni n your rabbit s 
> 
= a hop ahead 
of disease 
\ 
< 
X ® 
= _ / | 
- See details on page 57 
~ 
Tie 
impact-re 
| 
| 3 | 
4 
5. Selt-cleening for high 
6. Can't corrode. * 
= | 
. 


400, Borden’ s exclusive 
ro ‘oducts. Tests have proved 


ly producing up to seventy 
. So, with ten-week-old birds 

inds and better, that’s just 
ethan’ you started out with! 


will remain’ 


er production 
i production the poultryman’s 


THE horden COMPANY 


FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 
350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Laboratories and testfarms at Eigin, Ilinols 
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| ‘TWENTY EXTRA BROILERS 
FROM EVERY OF FEED! 
| fortified with FERMAC 
: FERMACTO 400. are act 
_ hold CSS . ul new business... pro table, 
= _ trouk rofit-minded broiler growers. 
‘We'll be glad tosend you 
the story of Borden’s =. 
-FERMACTO 400... what : 
itis... how you use it. . 
d 
| 


J.T. Baker Chemical Co. 
COST STABLE IODATE 


WESTERN UNION — 


TELEGRAM 


} 


FAIR-ACRE FEEDS CONTEST WINNERS—Winners of a recent sales con- 
test held by Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va., manufacturer of 
Fair-Acre Feeds, are shown here with their wives on their arrival in the 
| Tampa, Fla., airport as they began a week's all-expense vacation at Lido 
Beach, Fla. Left to right, with their wives, in the top picture are: Clarence 
Fisher, E. H. Underwood, W. J. Rivers, J. Scott Boozer and R. A. Hutson. 
In the lower picture, left to right, with their wives, are: G. T. Wallace, U1, 
E. C. Bolte, R. N. Beville, R. S. Stevens and H. B. Pierce, Jr. 


= 
WAO11 DL PDEWUX PHILLIPSBURG 28 941AME 


MIXERS» EVERYWHERE U S A= 


ED 
Now MORE STABLE 1ODATE = WiTH MORE CONTAIN 
D N AT LO co BA 0 CAL 
0 W R ST J T K R FF RS 1ODATE 


RCENT MORE TODINE THAN POTASSIUM 
FOR FEED USE BY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN peso 
OFFICIALSe GAIN THE STABILITY OF 
GREATER STABILITY OF CONTAINED FODINE | 
MIX OR FEED = WITH BAKER CALCIUM IODATEe 


FEED AND MINERAL 


| Wilson, this new method eliminates | Canada Reports Boost 


use of oil that is contaminated with 


microorganisms. With the immersion | In Feed Shipments 
or dipping treatment the problem al- 


PHONE COLLECT FOR INFORMATION® ways has been to keep the oil free of WINNIPEG — Shipments of pri- 
EMICAL CO EASTERN REGIONAL OFFICE foreign material. Cost of oiling the | ary or concentrated feeds from Ca- 
J T BAKER CH 7 NEW YORK eggs by this new dispenser is only a | nadian plants increased 8.1° in 1957, 
122 EAST 42 ST new YORK 1 | few cents a case, the scientists say, | according to Dominion Bureau of 
PHONE OXFORD 7-1640=6 | and it maintains quality of shell eggs | Statistics’ reports. At 361 844 tons 
ONAL OFFICE | as they move from farms through re- | last year, shipments were ahead of 
OR — WESTERN REGI wors tail outlets. | the 1956 total of 334,683 tons 
435 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE CHICAGO 11 ILLI | Secondary or complete feeds ship- 
€ | ments were up 2% to 2,087,238 tons 


4902 
PHONE SUPERIOR 7949050 from 2,045,693, but all “other” animal 


Valuc of Crimped Oats feeds declined 3.6 to 531.293 tons 


Crimped oats are strikingly im- | from 550,859 


proved as feed, compared with whole December shipments followed the 

oats in dairy cattle rations, research | S@me pattern. Primary feeds moved 

at the University of Florida has | @head to 34,285 tons from 20,714 and 

shown secondary feeds to 180,700 tons from 

In a test, crimped oats were fed at | 170,499, with all “other” animal feeds 


the rate of 2 Ib. a day to eight-month- | falling to 42,356 tons from 43,670 
| old calves, and some yearling heifers | 
and dry cows ate 5 Ib. a day. 


PF When whole oats were fed, from 
nsive WAY! | 2.98 to 12.06% of them were recover- | 
ed in the manure. However, when | 
Dried, 100To Pure, 


—THE Inexpe 
VITAMINS D and A crimped oats were fed, these losses 
Made of 


were lowered to .77% or less. | 
Hormones Boost Gains | 
0 S South African 
DEVOLD VITAMIN OILS tambs on Pasture PILCHARDS 


° . bestrol or a combination or hormones | 
Used with confidence by Feed Millers and increased gains of wether lambs on | 
. 4 pasture in recent research conducted | 
Animal ag soe a 30 years. by the University of Minnesota In- PROMPT & DEFERRED SHIPMENTS 
Ow aoutze stitute of Agriculture. 
Dr. R. M. Jordan, department of Imported Full Meal 
animal husbandry, reports that lambs (FISH MEAL WITH SOLUBLES) 


QUALITY * TESTED " FRESH 6 Low FFA CONTENT on rape pasture implanted either with g | Meal 


3 mg. of stilbestrol or with Synovex 
grew 28-31% faster than did lambs 
All Potencies of and 25 || Meal 
mg. of progesterone, two hormones ° Mie 
i ach dose.) 
DEVOLD Vitamin A& D FEEDING OILS of lambs on rape pas- 
ture averaged 0.4 lb. for those getting ish chapnd 
no implant, .55 for lambs implanted - 


DEVOLKOD® VITAMIN OILS with stilbestrol and .57 for those im- 


planted with Synovex. UNEXTRACTED ANIMAL 
Fortified Cod Liver Oils Dr. Jordan says the same compari- LIVER & GLANDULAR MEAL 


son was made with wether lambs on 
alfalfa pasture. In this case lambs im- 


e ‘ planted with stilbestrol gained .35 Ib. COD LIVER MEAL 
DEVOLKOD Non-Destearinated a day, those on Synovex .34 Ib. daily . 


COD LIVER OIL USP aul hos receiving no implant gained |] STEAMED BONE MEAL 


With ewe lambs on rape pasture, " 


implanting with stilbestrol increased DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS gains by 16%, but the same treat- + 

ment of ewes on alfalfa reduced gains Vitamin “A” Fish Liver Oils 
8%, according to Dr. Jordan. There 
were no tests with Synovex on ewes. 


PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OIL with ALBU MINA 


planting lambs with these materials is 
still an experimental procedure only; 
it hasn’t been approved for general 


Write. Wire or Telephone for Prices! use by the U.S. Food and Drug Ad- || SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


ministration. 


: He also points out that past re- 82 Beaver Street 
search at the university has shown 
FM Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. there have often been unfavorable NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
R DEVOLD OiL co., 215- “side effects” in sheep implanted with Phone HAnover 2-41 74 
PEDE hormones or hormone-like material. 
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Connecticut Seeks 
New Energy 
Values for Feeds 


STORRS, CONN Questioning 
current standards for determining 
the energy content of broiler feed 
ingredients, scientists at the Storrs 
Experiment Station of the University 
of Connecticut report that they are 
trying to establish a new measure. 

A productive energy index now in 
use gives reasonably accurate ratings 
for feed manufacturers. But many of | 
the old evaluations are not confirmed 
by present research, and new values 
based on new standards of evaluation 
are the hoped-for results of current 
research at Storrs, according to Dr. | 
Lloyd D. Matterson. He and Lawr- 
ence M. Potter of the poultry science 
department are directing the studies 
to show more accurately the growth 
and fattening properties of many in- 
gredients used in poultry feeds 

To make the evaluations, the scien- | 
tists have designed a standard basic 
ration to which they add the variable 

the ingredient whose energy value 
they do not know. After four to six 
weeks of feeding they analyze the 
bird’s tissues for an indication of the 
amount of energy stored and already 
utilized. 

Among the many ingredients being 
tested are corn, soybean meal, fish 
meal, meat scraps, alfalfa meal, dis- 
tillers dried solubles and others 

The research is being supported by 
feed companies and cooperatives in 
Connecticut and New England 


F sttenine Tests Made 
On California Lambs 


DAVIS, CAL.—Sheepmen on Cali- 
fornia’s north coast may be able to 
make more money by fattening their 
lambs at home. Lambs are usually 
sold as feeders and shipped south for 
fattening. 

In a recent trial on a ranch in 
Mendocino County, University of Cali- 
fornia researchers fed high-roughage 
pellets containing Aureomycin to a 
group of lambs. Another group, used 
for comparison, was fed straight pel- 
lets. 

Lambs on Aureomycin gained .43 
lb. per day with a feed conversion fac- 
tor of 707 lb. per 100 lb. of gain. At 
slaughter these lambs all. graded 
Choice. 

For comparison, lambs on straight 
pellets gained .36 lb. a day, converting 
754 lb. of feed into 100 lb. of gain. 
This group graded 88% Choice, 12% 
Good. 

The net return per lamb was 70¢ 
more for the lambs on Aureomycin. 

The results look promising, but are 
not conclusive, according to the in- 
vestigators, Dr. Blaine McGowan, 
school of veterinary medicine on the 
Davis campus, and Rod Shippey, 
Mendocino County farm advisor 

They warn sheepmen that if they 


Stabilized ANIMAL Fars 
and MEAT PROTEINS § 


Find Out Why . . . WRITE 


@ NATIONAL RENDERERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Organized In 1933 
30 WN. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 2, ILL 
Phone FR 2-3289 
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intend to fatten their lambs at home, 
they must receive of least 3¢ more 
per pound for fat lambs than they 
would for feeder lambs. Also, the feed 
must be purchased at a_ favorable 
price. 

By feeding lambs at home and sell- 
ing them as they fatten, north coast 
sheepmen can reduce the price-de- 
pressing flood of feeder lambs on the 
market. 

The pellets used in the trial were 
70% alfalfa, 20% barley and 10% 
molasses. Ten milligrams of Aureomy- 
cin were added to the pellets for the 
one group of lambs. 


New President Named 


NEW YORK The election of 
Joseph M. Stehlin as president of the 
Farmers Feed Co., New York, has 
been announced. A former vice presi- 
dent, he succeeds Charles F.. Stehlin, 
who becomes chairman, a new post. © 1957 
The company is a processor of dried 
brewers’ grains. 


PRODUCED AND 
AVAILABLE EVERY 
WEEK OF THE YEAR 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12 — GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 


MUSCATINE, IOWA 
Primary Fermentation Products 


Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX495 


4 Data Sheet 
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Sprout-Waldron 


PELLET ACE 


More and more feed millers are discover- 
ing that higher pelleting profits are possible 
with the Pellet Ace. High volume production, 
coupled with low power and low mainte- 
nance, make this gearless, belt-driven pellet 
mill the most economical and profitable on 
the market. 


construction details 


The corrosion-proof feeder-conditioner 
offers perfectly controlled feeding, uniform 
moisture and heat penetration of feed, plus 
low upkeep. The stainless steel spout is easily 


| removed for fast die changes or roller re- 


pairs. A built-in dial thermometer enables 


| Operator to maintain uniform temperature 


of feed at all times. 
The hinged die casing provides easy 


| access for die changes and greatly reduces 
| clean-up time. The Pellet Ace utilizes a V- 
| belt drive which eliminates gears and their 


Recommended boiler hp. for one 75 hp. mill. . 


specifications 

Floor space. ... 6’ Fa" 
Height to feed inlet . os a 
Size of feed inlet. x 18” 
Size of outlet discharge , Oa" x 15” 
Feeder motor... hp. 

Mill motor 50, 60, 75, 100 
Weight, mill with feeder-conditioner.... . . 4625 lbs. 
Weight, STD. TEFC 75 hp. motor....... 1500 Ibs. 


.40 hp. 


maintenance while applying the fuli horse- 
power to the dies for increased capacity. A 
revolving die cover and feed-lifting flights 
assure even wear and longer life of special 
alloy rolls. The entire mill rides on only four 
bearings. Relatively quiet and vibration-free 
operation is secured. 

The Sprout-Waldron pellet mill is avail- 
able in a smaller, lower powered design, the 
requiring only twenty-three 
square feet of floor space. 

We also manufacture the most complete 
line of pelleting accessory equipment such 
as driers, coolers and crumblizers. 


Junior Ace, 


j | 

corn distillers grains 

| 

\ 

VAS 

Accur i 

~ f / § | a 

SOFT PHOSPHATE | 

More and More... 

FD/102 
SPROUT-WALDROXN 
Best in Pracesing ine 1866 
| Modern equipment for—size reduction mixing and blending + bulk handling equipment size classification + pelleting and cubing 
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New Type Fish Meal 


Shows Promise in 
Mississippi Tests 


STATE COLLEGE, MISS.—A new 
fish meal made by grinding and steam 
dehydrating whole fish which until 
recently were being dumped back in- 
to the ocean from shrimp nets, has 
shown favorable response as a source 
of protein, vitamins and unidentified 
factors for poultry rations in tests at 
Mississippi State College. 

Already, nearly 100 tons of this 
fish meal are being produced monthly 


at Vancleave, Miss., by Miulti-Vita 
Products, Inc., according to Dr. El- 
bert J. Day, Mississippi State poultry 
husbandman, in a report on broiler 
ration tests at the college. The tests 
were financed by a $5,000 grant from 
Multi-Vita. 

James E. Hill, head of the Missis- 
sippi poultry department, noted that 
in the test conducted by Dr. Day, the 
new fish meal was equal to either 
menhaden or sardine meal for broiler 
rations when an equivalent amount 
of protein is furnished by each meal. 
The experimental rations used in this 
trial are shown in Table 1, and re- 
sults are summarized in Table 2. 

Growth and feed efficiency were ap- 


NOW 


TABLE 1. Composition of Experimental Rations 
Ration number* 

Ingredient ! 3 a 5 7 
50.60 52.1) 52.00 52.19 53.77 53.55 53.93 
Soybean oil meal (50% grated -y 33.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Vegetable oi! (Wesson) .. 5.00 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.00 4.00 4.00 
8.05 8.05 8.05 8.05 8.05 8.05 8.05 
Limestone bOds peneaeerdese4eeseer 0.75 0.70 0.70 0.70 0.80 0.80 0.80 
Bone meal 13% Ca 2.60 2.25 2.25 2.25 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Fish meal, menhaden (66.2% protein) ... 2.39 eee 4.78 
Fish meal, croaker (63.1% protein) ..... 2.50 5.00 ee 
Fish meal, sardine (68.0% protein) ...... nen 2.31 ume 4.62 

100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


*The calculated analyses indicated that all rations contained approximately 23% crude protein, 
1.11% calcium, 0.71% phosphorus and 985 calories of productive energy per pound. 

**The premix furnished 2% each of alfalfa meal, whey and 3% corn Bm meal, expressed as 
a per cent of the final ration, and the following on a per pound basis: oline chloride, 227 mg.; 
riboflavin, 4 mg.; pantothenate, 8 mg.; niacin, 18 mg.; vitamin A, 3,632 1.U.; 
3-nitro-4-hydroxyphenylarsonic acid, 56.7 mg.; bacitracin, 5 mg.; 
vitamin Bio, 4.5 mg. 


vitamin Ds, 545 1.U.; 
manganese sulfate, 65; and 


Positive Quality Control 


TUSCARORA KI MIXTURES 


help keep livestock thrifty! 
N. V. Nootbaar & Co. cum you lodine deficiencies with a 
top quality, free-flowing source of ine for Ly 4 feeds. Tuscarora 
Ki products are made exclusively for the feed trade a 9% 
KI-10% Calcium Stearate blend maximum stability ‘ond calleces 
dispersion. Mikro ground but inexpensive. 
Call, write or wire for prices and further information, NOW! 


H. V. NOOTBAAR & CO. 


Three Pasadena — RYan 1-8491 
Calif. Offices Riverbank — UNiversity 9-2545 
to Serve You: Bakersfield —FAirview 7-2584 


REDUCE HANDLING . . . 
SPEED UP PROFITS! 


BURROWS 
hasthe 


CONVEYORS 


EVERY TYPE... 
EVERY PURPOSE .. . 
TO SAVE YOU 

TIME AND MONEY! 


ALUMINUM BAG CONVEYOR 

where mobility is desired. 
13, 15, 17 and 19 ft. 
~ lengths. 80 f.p.m. belt 


“B’ SERIES 

BELT MACHINES 
To speed flow of 
materials 

through plant. 
Built for hard 
use in sizes 


STATIONARY AND 


BURROWS In both straight 
COST CUTTER 
Belt Conveyor 


All around, all 
purpose conveyor 
for bags, cartons, 
packages. An 
economical helper and is available 
with gas engine power, also elec- 
tric. You can have steel or alumin- 
um frame. 12-24 ft. lengths, 
Alemite fittings. Can be had with 
any of 9 different styles of under- 


“TL” ALUMINUM BAG 
CONVEYOR 


Space saver. 


Ideal for 
carriages. trucks, ware- 
houses and 
MAIL COUPON FOR FULL FACTS docks. 10 ft. 80 


AND FREE NEW CATALOG! f.p.m. belt speed. 


([] Send full details, prices and catalog of BURROWS 
equipment. 


Name. 


Zone State 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY ] 


| 1316-C SHERMAN AVENUE EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


TABLE 2. Comparison of bam pe Croaker, Sardine and Menhaden pb. Meals as a Source of Protein 


Unidentified Factors 


Ration No. 
None 
Menhaden, 2.39% 
Croaker, 2.50% 
Sardine, 2.31% 
Menhaden, 
Croaker, 

Sardine, 4.62% 


Source and level of fish meal 


for Broiler R 
weeks** 

Avg. wt., Ib. Feed Mortality 

(both sexes) gain %) 
2.56 2.57 4.8 
2.78 2.39 1.5 
2.76 2.42 3.1 
2.80 2.37 2.0 
2.74 2.43 3.5 
2.82 2.45 2.9 
2.82 2.44 4.9 


*The menhaden, croaker and sardine fish meals contained 66.2, 63.1 and 68% protein, respec- 


tively (Kjeldahi N x 6.25). 


proximately equal for the groups of 
| birds receiving a ration containing 
either menhaden, sardine or the 
whole meal made from a fish known 
as the “croaker.” No differences were 
noted in pigmentation, degree of fin- 
| ish and feathering of the birds that 
could be attributed to the source of 
fish meal. 
| Mr. Hill described the discovery of 
| this new source as the forerunner of 
/ a new industry for Mississippi’s Gulf 
| Coast and a new boost to the state’s 
| growing broiler industry. 
There are several important eco- 
nomic aspects in favor of producing 
this particular fish meal, according 
| to Thomas L. Murphy, Jr., president 
| of Multi-Vita. The 100 tons of meal 
produced monthly represents less 
than one half of 1% of the normal 
catch of fish caught in shrimp nets 
in the Gulf Coast area. 
| Until recently, all the fish caught 
| in shrimp nets, most of which are 
| the species commonly called “croak- 
r” fish, were thrown back into the 
| sea. Most fish meals must be manu- 
| factured during a short period of the 
| year and stored. However, the croaker 
| fish meal can be produced the entire 
| year, assuring a uniform, fresh meal 
| at all times, said Mr. Murphy. 

Since the fish are refrigerated from 
the time they are caught until they 
are processed into fish meal, it was 


**Represents the average results obtained with duplicate groups of 150 birds per group. 


thought that the meal would contain 
high levels of vitamins. Results from 
laboratory tests have confirmed this 
belief, according to Dr. Day. The 
whole croaker meal was found to con- 
tain the following amounts of vita- 
mins, expressed on a milligram per 
pound basis: riboflavin, 4.9; niacin, 
32.8; pantothenic acid, 6.6; choline 
chloride, 1,730, and vitamin Bu, 0.059. 

The fish meal contains approxi- 
mately 62.5% protein, 11% fat, 65% 
calcium, 3% phosphorus (ash, 20.1%) 
9% moisture, 1.88% methionine, 
4.5% lysine and 0.9% fiber. A labora- 
tory digestibility test (pepsin digesti- 
bility) indicated that this whole 
croaker fish meal contains only 17% 
indigestible substances. 

Mr. Murphy expressed belief that 
factories to process fish meal will be 
established at Pascagoula and else- 
where on the Gulf Coast, and that 
these processing plants will employ 
hundreds of workers. 

He said that even before the favor- 
able Mississippi State test results 
were known, his company was selling 
the fish meal at the rate of 100 tons 
a month to feed mills. The company 
also received an inquiry from a Mex- 
ican source as to whether it could 
supply 200 tons of the meal a month. 


| Multi-Vita gets the fish merely by 


performing the service of separating 
the catch from the shrimp, for the 
shrimp crews. 


Studying Pelleted 
Concentrates for 
Dairy Cattle 


The fact that more research is be- 
ing conducted on pelleted feeds for 
dairy cattle was pointed out recently 
by Dr. T. H. Blosser of Washington 
State College. 

He mentioned this as part of a talk 
on dairy herd feeding at the Utah 
Nutrition Conference at Utah State 
University in Logan. 

Dr. Blosser noted that recently, 
with wider use of pelleted feeds for 
other animals and poultry, some in- 
terest has been aroused in the use of 
pelleted concentrates for dairy cows. 
Pelleted feeds require less storage 
space, there is less bridging in over- 
head feed bins and less wastage has 
been reported. 

Surprisingly enough, Dr. Blosser 
said, little research has been com- 
pleted with dairy cows on effects of 
pelleting concentrates on perform- 
ance. Adams and Ward have report- 
ed significantly lowered FCM and 
butterfat production and a reduced 
fat percentage when cows were fed 
%” pellets as compared to the same 
feed in mash form. 

It is difficult to determine and un- 
derstand why pelleting a grain should 
affect fat in milk, particularly when 
normal amounts of roughage are fed. 
Dr. Blosser said the possibility of (a) 
more rapid rate of passage through 
the digestive system when grains are 
pelleted, or (b) some effect of the pel- 
leting process as such, offers the most 
attractive explanation. He said consid- 
erable heat is generated in pelleting 
feeds and a recent report by Shaw 
and others would indicate that heated 
starch, when fed to cows, reduces per 
cent of fat in the milk compared with 
unheated starch. 

Recently, at Washington State, Dr. 
Blosser said, researchers have ex- 
amined another aspect of pellet feed- 
ing. With the advent of elevated, 
walk-through milking parlors, some 
dairymen complain that cows do not 
have enough time to eat their grain 
while in the parlor. Because of the 
concentrated nature of pellets, it 


seemed possible that cows might eat 
grain faster if it were in pelleted 
form. 

An experiment involving 20 cows 
was conducted, and preliminary sum- 
maries indicate that grain consump- 
tion rates can be increased by giving 
cows their grain in the form of 7/32” 
pellets. 
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Allied Mills Names 


Poultry Specialist 


LIBERTYVILLE, ILL.—Robert J. 
McVicker, extension poultry special- 
ist at Cornell University, has been 
employed as poul- 
tryman for the 
educational service 
division of Allied 
Mills, Ine, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., it is 
announced by M. 
W. Watts, director 
of the division. 

Mr. McVicker is 
a native of Iowa 
where he received 
a bachelor’s degree 
in poultry husban- 
dry from Iowa State College in 1952. 
He was awarded a master’s degree 
in poultry marketing from Michigan 
State University in 1957. 

Following graduation from Iowa 
State College he was employed as an 
extension poultry specialist at Iowa 
State for three years. He also was 
employed in the same position at 
Cornell University. 


U.S. Poultry, Egg 
Producers Group 


Receives Charter 


GREENSBORO, N.C.—A charter 
has been issued to the U.S. Poultry & 
Egg Producers Assn., Inc., an organ- 
ization formed to act in Washington 
on the behalf of poultry and egg 
farmers. It has been chartered as a 
non-profit corporation under North 
Carolina laws. 

Formed a year ago, the association 
has been acting through the year, and 
now with its charter, is seeking na- 
tional support from poultry and egg 
producers 

A meeting of the association will 
be held in Washington March 27-28, 
the association office announced. Pur- 
pose of the meeting is to study pos- 
sible legislation and to visit with ag- 
ricultural leaders in other commodity 
groups seeking passage of legisla- 
tion. 

The announcement said that Con- 
gress has indicated that the agricul- 
ture bills this year will probably be 
contained in one bill, and that be- 
cause of this the poultry and egg pro- 
ducers must move rapidly to support 
the kind of legislation they want. 

Meanwhile, the association is mak- 
ing a push for memberships. Now 
claiming members in California, Ore- 
gon, New Jersey, Ohio, North Caro- 
lina and Texas, it is seeking new 
members to increase the budget of 
the association and to grow as “the 
only producer-controlled poultry and 
egg producers’ association.” 

Planning for the future, the asso- 
ciation stated that it is examining the 


R. J. MeVicker 


for the 

FEED INDUSTRY © 

Chemical Analyses 
Vitamin Assays 
Drug Assays 
Spectrographic Analyses 
Chick Feeding Tests 
Consultation 
¢ Formula Reviews 


Write for Schedule of Charges 


FEED SERVICE DIVISION 
LIME CREST RESEARCH LABORATORY 
a R. D. 1, Box 67 Newton, New Jersey 


> 


& 
LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORP. OF AMERICA j 


possibility of the use of some pres- 
ent agricultural programs to aid in 
stabilizing the poultry and egg pro- 
ducer markets. A study of integra- 
tion and other problems of produc- 
tion and marketing is also planned. 


Commercial Solvents 


Increases Feed Sales 


NEW YORK—Progress of Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp., New York, in 
its vitamin and antibiotic feed sup- 
plements for animal health and 
growth was pointed out by J. Albert 
Woods, president, in his letter to 
shareholders recently. 

Writing in the company’s annual 
report for 1957, he said sales of the 
vitamin and antibiotic feed supple- 
ments advanced slightly over the 1956 
levels. A patent was issued to the 
company for its development of zinc 
bacitracin. He also noted an expan- 
sion in research, education and ad- 
vertising in support of Baciferm, the 
zine bacitracin feed supplement. 

Choline chloride, a vitamin which is 


a derivative of two of the company’s 
basic products, ammonia and meth- 
anol, sold in increased volume, he 
said. 

He noted that production of butyl 
solubles was discontinued early in the 
year because certain of the firm’s 


older fermentation processes are no 
longer economic. He said, however, 
that the company is continuing to 
promote its position as a bulk sup- 
plier to the pharmaceuticals industry, 
and is seeking ways to utilize certain 
of its idle plant facilities in the bio- 
chemicals area. 


Frank W. 
Law Office in Chicago 


CHICAGO—Frank W. Adams, who 
resigned as president of Arcady 
Farms Milling Co., Chicago, recently, 


has established a law office in the 
Board Trade Building in Chicago. 

A member of the bar in Illinois 
since 1931, he announced that he is 
available to serve as financial, legal 


and business counsel. 
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Distributor Appointed 


For Liquid Supplement 


NEW YORK—tThe appointment of 
Wasatch Chemical Co., Salt Lake 
City, as a mixer-distributor of Morea 
liquid livestock feed supplement has 
been announced by U.S. Industrial 
Chemicals Co., New York, division of 
National Distillers and Chemical 
Corp. 

The New York chemical firm has 
been granted exclusive license by 
Feed Service Corp., Crete, Neb., to 
manufacture and distribute Morea 
premix in most states east of the Mis- 
sissippi and west of the Continental 
Divide. Feed Service holds the pa- 
tents on the product and will continue 
to market the feed in the Midwest. 

Local mixer-distributors blend the 
premix with molasses. Besides mo- 
lasses the feed contains urea nitrogen, 
ethanols, phosphoric acid and essen- 
tial trace minerals. 

The Wasatch firm is the first ap- 
pointed distributor west of the Con- 
tinental divide. 


Wise birds 


(and turkey growers) 


prefer 
products 


because... 


“Ray Ewing 
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PRODUCTS 
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...they FORTIFY YOUR FEED WITHOUT 
“OVER-FORTIFICATION” WASTE 


All Ray Ewing Performance Products are built to rigid high 
quality standards that help your feeds maintain proper 
without “‘over-fortification” wastage. 

These Ray Ewing Products, with their built-in performance, 
are offered in 5 or 50 lb. bags and are available through five 
major premixing plants and over fifty convenient 
warehouses from coast to zoast. NO WONDER 
WISE BIRDS and TURKEY GROWERS prefer Ray 
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Integration Will Not 
Monopolize Cattle 


Industry, Speaker Says 


DENVER— Vertical integration 
will never monopolize the cattle in- 
dustry because “the average cattle- 
man will never go as far as the broil- 
er producer” in this kind of contract 
arrangement. 

This was the opinion expressed by 
Clifford Hansen, Jackson, Wyo., cat- 
tleman, as he spoke recently before 
the National Farm & Ranch Congress 
held in Denver. 

Mr. Hansen, second vice president 
of the American National Cattlemen’s 
Assn., said the law of supply and de- 
mand will always be in the picture, 
and the entire present price structure 
will not be thrown out. 

Discussing the possibility of direct 
buying and vertical integration reduc- 
ing the cattleman's bargaining power, 
Mr. Hansen said changes in the mar- 


keting pattern will bring producers 
closer together. 

“The cattle industry will study 
trends, and if a pattern develops that 
is jeopardizing the bargaining position 
of the cattle industry, it will be no 
problem to get cattlemen to take ac- 
tion to correct the situation,” he said. 

Mr. Hansen said the cattle industry 
is in a better position than other 
commodity groups because the cattle- 
man believes in free enterprise. But 
he said that the cattleman can’t 
ignore changes. One trend that might 
have a big effect on feedlot opera- 
tions in the future is the use of ten- 
derizing by packing house operators, 
he pointed out. 

Echoing Mr. Hansen's statement 
that what applies to the broiler in- 
dustry won't apply to the cattle indus- 
try was Dr. Kenneth Hood, Chicago, 
assistant secretary of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

“Vertical integration will come in 
some lines of the cattle industry, but 
it is doubtful that it ever will develop 


to the extent it has in the broiler in- 
dustry,” he said. 

The statements were made as part 
of a panel discussion on the subject, 
“The Big Shift: Its Effect on West- 
ern Agriculture.” 

Another panel member, Gus F. 
Geissler, vice president, National 
Farmers Union Service Corp., Denver, 
said vertical integration and direct 
buying of livestock are lessening com- 
petitive marketing for farmers. He 
stated that farmers are almost devoid 
of bargaining power. 

J. S. Shepherd, manager of public 
relations for Calavo Growers of Cali- 
fornia, said agriculture as a way of 
life is yielding to agriculture as a way 
of business. 


BUYS SOLE INTEREST 
WOODINGTON, OHIO — Bob F. 
Riegel, Woodington, has purchased 
the entire interest of the Riegel & 
Son Elevator and will operate under 
the name of Woodington Elevator. 


NOW... 


VITAMIN 


STABILITY —Open-container storage tests (3 weeks at 113° F, 
both dry and at 100% rel. humidity) proved Peter Hand E’s stability 


under the most trying conditions. 


AVAILABILITY — Peter Hand E comes in the same free-flowing, 
hard beadlet form that has proved so effective as a coating for Peter 
Hand Vitamin A. This coating is known both for its high protective 
quality and for its ready digestibility —quickly releasing Peter Hand 
Vitamin E in the intestinal tract for complete biological activity. 


RELIABILITY—Peter Hand Research Laboratory and Experi- 
mental Farm constantly test Peter Hand products to assure highest 


quality and effectiveness. 


ALSO SUPERIOR QUALITY 
CUSTOM PREMIXES BLENDED TO 
VOUR EXACTING SPECIFICATIONS 


© 1958, P.H.B. Co. 


PETER HAND 
FOUNDATION 


Division Peter Hand Brewery Co. 
1000 W. North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois > MOhawk 4-6300 


SUPPLEMENT 


Contains 20,000 I1.U. of 
Vitamin E per pound 


Day by day scientific research in- 
creases our consciousness of the im- 
portance of Vitamin E in livestock and 
poultry rations. 


Some common results of low Vitamin E 
rations. 

e Poor fertility and hatchability in turkeys. 
e Enlarged hocks in turkeys. 

e “White muscle disease” in calves. 

e “Stiff-lamb disease.” 

e “Crazy chick disease” in poultry. 

e “Yellow fat disease” in mink, 


ADDRESS 


W. North Ave., Chicago 22, 
Please send me full data and recommended usage on 2 
Peter Hand Vitamin & Supplement. 


COMPANY NAME ... 


Al Guthals 


DANNEN APPOINTEE — The ap- 
pointment of Al Guthals, Clovis, N.M., 
as manager of the expanded fumiga- 
tion division of Dannen Mills, St. 
Joseph, Mo., was announced recently 
by Dwight L. Dannen, president. Mr. 
Guthals will be in charge of sales, 
service, advertising and budgeting of 
the new division. He has had wide 
experience with sanitation concerns 
and for two years was consulting en- 
tomologist in India for the U.S. State 
Department. Mr. Dannen said the ex- 
pansion of the fumigation division is 
a major step forward in the contin- 
ued expansion and growth of Dannen 
Mills. 


$1,250,000 Purina 
Stock in Estate 


ST. LOUIS—Several organizations 
will receive bequests from the estate 
of Mrs. William A. Bruce, who died 
recently. 

“She was the widow of the first head 
of the traffic department of Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis. Mr. Bruce died 
about 15 years ago. 

Mrs. Bruce’s holdings included 50,- 
000 shares of Ralston Purina common 
stock, with a market value of $1,- 
250,000. 

Among the organizations receiving 
bequests are Shriners Hospital for 
Crippled Children, Bethesda-Dilworth 
Home, Children’s Home Society of 
Missouri, Salvation Army and Mar- 
tin’s Evangelical Church. 
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in Urea Feed Compounds 


PRODUCT A 


PRODUCT B 


Grace Micro-Prilled Urea 
Feed Compound —The 
smooth, round balls are 


free-flowing, non-caking. 


ALL 3 PHOTOS 
ARE 12 TIMES 
ACTUAL SIZE. 


Only Grace Urea Feed Comneund is 


Smooth: Round: Free-Flowing 


Write for 
complete 
details. 


* Micro-Prilling, an exclusive Grace process, pro- 
duces a feed compound in the form of tiny balls 
that are truly free-flowing. Each ball is clay-coated 
to prevent caking. 


® Blends easily in any standard mixing equipment. 
e Assures an even, uniform mix throughout. 


Chemical Company 4 oivision of w.R. Grace & Co. 


MEMPHIS —Edway Bidg., JAckson 7-1551 CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 


TAMPA—2901 Alline, 63-4121 ° NEW YORK—3 Hanover Square, Digby 4-1200 
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Worth looking Into | 


New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 6020—Cocecidio- 


stat 


“Glycamide” is the trade name of 
the new coccidiostat developed by 
Merck & Co., Inc. The product is 
marketed to feed manufacturers as 
a premix, each pound containing 6% 
“Glycamide” (trademark of Merck 
for its brand of glycarbylamide). The 
carrier is a mixture of corn distillers 
dried grains and solvent extracted 


soybean feed. The company’s an- 
nouncement states: “Glycamide pos- 
sesses remarkable efficacy when 
measured by the four important 


criteria for judging coccidiostatic ac- 
tivity. These are: (1) control of 
mortality, (2) suppression of oocyst 
counts, (3) reduction of intestinal and 
cecal pathology and (4) maintenance 
of weight gains. Check No. 6020 on 
the coupon and mail it to Feedstuffs 
to receive details. Please print or 
type name and address. 


No. 6030—Premix 
Program 


A new bulletin which describes the 
Peter Hand “FW Premix Program” 
has been prepared by the Peter Hand 
Foundation. The “FW” stands for fish 
and whey factors, products which pro- 
vide unidentified growth factors in 
addition to vitamins, antibiotics and 
antioxidants. The bulletin is avail- 
able to readers without charge. Check 
No. 6030 on the coupon and mail it 
to Feedstuffs. Please print or type 
name and address. 


Elevator 


The Clute Corp. is manufacturing | 
air elevators which it claims offer | 
definite advantages over other sys- | 
tems for moving pellets. The system 
employs suction in such a way that 
it takes advantages of natural forces | 
and therefore can move material with 
less horsepower than required with 
most air systems. Among the other 
advantages of the Clute system, the 
company says, are the following: A 
unique cyclone collector making a 
mechanical air lock unnecessary, even 
for fine material; it does less damage 
to pellets; dust losses are reduced; 
the system has a tremendous cooling 
action. The Clute elevators have lift- 
ing capacities of from 1,000 Ib. to 
over 30 tons per hour. For more in- | 
formation, check No. 6043 on the | 
coupon and send it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 6001—Hard- 
Faced Hammer 


Paper, Calmenson & Co. has an- 
nounced the introduction of a new 
serrated-edge “Pacal”’ brand hard- 
faced hammer. Company Officials 
state that a greater quantity of dia- 
mond-hard tungsten-carbide has been 
placed on the working surface of the 
hammer. The serrated-edge construc- 
tion also increases the resistance to 
breaking away of the tungsten-car- 
bide when subject to the normal 
shock and abrasive force of grain 
crushing. Reduced hammer replace- 
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| ments and lower grain crushing costs 
are claimed. Check No. 6004 on the | 


coupon and mail it to secure details. 


| Please print or type name and ad- 


dress. 


No. 6032—Ilammer- 
mill Bulletin 


Seco, Inc., has prepared a new bul- 
letin on its line of hammermills. 
Claims made for the hammermills 
are: “They never slug; they have ex- 
tra large screen capacity; easy, fast 
screen change; heavy-duty, single- 
unit construction; electronically-bal- 
anced rotors; adjustable-height table; 
and removable fan liner.” The bul- 
letin includes specifications and di- 
mensions for the various mills. Secure 
the bulletin without charge by check- 
ing No. 6032 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it to Feedstuffs. Please print 
name and address. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 5960—Injectable form of poul- 
try antibiotic, Abbott Laboratories 
Veterinary Division. 

No. 5961—Booklet on animal fats 
in feeds, American Meat Institute 
Foundation. 

No. 5962—Tape-bound bag closures 
with portable machine, Dave Fisch- 
bein Co. 

No. 5963—Paper selector for multi- 
wall paper bags, St. Regis Paper Co. 

No. 5965—F lat storage building for 


grain, Stran-Steel Corp., unit of the 
National Steel Corp. 

No. 5966 — Hydraulically-operated 
boxcar unloader, Stephens-Adamson 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5967—Teat dilators medicated 
with nitrofurazone ointment, Hess & 
Clark, Ine. 

No. 5968—Anti-pick spray materi- 
al, Eastern Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 5969—Reprint of technical ar- 
ticle on the applications and limita- 
tions of pneumatic conveying, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 5970—Methoxychlor insecticide 
wettable powder, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. 

No. 5971—Bag closuse method for 
| open-mouth multiwall bags, Union 
Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 

No. 5972—Swine feeding program 
| report, Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 5973—Vitamin D concentrate 
for use as milk fever preventive, 
American Scientific Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 5974—Manual on cage layer 
plants, available without cost in trade 
area of Beacon Milling Co., small 
charge made elsewhere. 

No. 5975 — Filling and weighing 
unit for open mouth bags, Chase Bag 
Co. 
No. 5976—Production line bag clos- 
ing for small bags, Minneapolis Sew- 
ing Machine Co. 

No. 5977—Red-colored whey block, 
Western Condensing Co. 

No. 5978—Automatic 
treater, Panogen Co. 

No. 5979—Calf nursing product, R. 
L. Kuss & Co., Inc. 

No. 5980— Computer for determin- 
ing feed supplement needed in ra- 
tions, Nutrena Mills, Inc. 

No. 5981—Pocket guide for buyers 
of feed grains and protein supple- 
ments, Agri-Chart Co. 

No. 5982—Engineering changes in 
grain driers, Aeroglide Corp. 

No. 5983—Poultry breed specifica- 


liquid seed 


tions brochure, Babcock Poultry 
Farm, Inc. 
No. 5984—12-in. diameter roller 


mills for flaking and crimping of 
grains, Ross Machine & Mill Supply. 

No. 5985—Corn Sheller for “Feed- 
mobiles,” Daffin Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5986—Dust separator, Day Co. 

No. 5989—V-Belt booklet, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. 

No. 5998—Animal health “wheel” 
for selecting health precautions for 
livestock and poultry, Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc. 

No. 6000—Bulk feed body brochure, 
Baughman Manufacturing Co. 


Larger Profits 


for 


Dealers And Growers 
With Hard, Sparkling 


\ SUPREME 


SHARP-INSOLUBLE 


GRANITE GRIT 


The demand for Sparkling Ri-Stone Granite Grit is growing by leaps 
and bounds. Sales are more than double that of last year. Poultry Raisers 
find Ri-Stone’s harder, sharper grinding edges enable them to get faster 


growth and more and larger eggs 


at lower costs. Every month more 


raisers are learning about Ri-Stone through its regular advertising in 
poultry publications reaching approximately a million operators per month. 


Yes, Ri-Stone means added profits 
to both feed dealers 
raisers. Your inquiry is invited. Write 
for copy of Poultry Grit Facts. 


Get Ri-Stone in the economical 80 
lb. bags. A size for all ages. Fine, 
Medium, Coarse and Turkey sizes. 


and poultry 


Fine Aggregate Division 


RION CRUSH STONE CORP., Rion, S. C. 


QUARRIERS OF GRANITE FOR OVER 70 YEARS. 
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(Continued from page 19) 


10-12 Ib. of hay equivalent per day | 


are required by the average cow for | 


normal physiological functioning. Nu- 
trient requirements above this level 
ean safely be supplied by concen- 
trates. 


RELATION OF NUTRITION OF 
THE RUMEN TO INTERMEDIARY 
METABOLISM OF THE RUMINANT 
—Dr. J. C. Shaw, University of Mary- 
land: During the past year studies 
have been conducted on the produc- 
tion and absorption of rumen volatile 
fatty acids (VFA), their metabolism 
by the ruminant liver and their ulti- 
mate fate within the body and espe- 
cially within the lactating udder. 
These studies have included the ef- 
fects of various dietary changes on 
the rumen VFA and on milk compo- 
sition. 

The greatest changes in propor- 
tions of the various acids in the ru- 
men have been effected by feeding 
low-roughage diets or no roughage 
and by various heat treatments of 
the concentrate. 

Of diets studied to date, those sub- 
jected to heat treatment and fed 
with limited amounts of roughage 
have produced the most marked and 
consistent decreases in fat content of 
milk. Milk with a low fat content 
can now be produced both consist- 
ently and economically. The marked 
decreases in fat content were always 
associated with lowered proportions 
of acetate and increased proportions 
of propionate and usually increased 
proportions of valeric and higher 
acids. 


RUMEN STUDY TECHNIQUES, 
VOLATILE FATTY ACID PRODUC- 
TION AND BLOAT—Dr. E. C. Leffel, 
University of Maryland: Studies are 
being conducted at Maryland to de- 
termine the significance of amounts 
and ratios of volatile fatty acid 
(VFA) produced in the rumens of 
sheep and cattle under various nutri- 
tional regimes. 

Short-time incubation of freshly 
drawn strained rumen fluid has been 


studied as a method of determining | 


VFA production in vitro. Results in- 
dicate that the two-hour 
of rumen fluid in an all-glass system 
offers a simple and rapid method of 
determining the nature and magni- 
tude of VFA production. 

Effect of chlortetracycline upon 
VFA production was studied in lambs 
continuously fed the antibiotic. There 
were no differences in quantities or 
molar ratios of VFA produced in the 
rumen that can be attributed to con- 


Trace Mineral 


Where only trace minerals 
ore to be added, Herman 
Nagel's Trace Mineral Con- 
centrate supplies all eight, 
in correct balance. 


THE HERMAN NAGEL CO. 


53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, III. 


incubation | 


tinuous administration of the antibi- 
otic to the developing ruminant. 

Investigations with sheep on the ef- 
fect of procaine penicillin on VFA 
and gas production by rumen micro- 
organisms and their possible relation- 
ships to both feedlot and pasture 
bloat have been initiated. 

In a study with a “bloat” diet for 
feeding lambs, incidence of bloat was 
not high in either group, though the 
control animals showed slight bloat 
during the last two weeks on the diet. 
Twenty-three cases of slight to mod- 
erate bloat were observed in 12 con- 
trol ewes on alfalfa pasture, while 18 
penicillin-fed ewes did not bloat un- 
der the conditions studied. 


in 


W. D. DWYER DIES 
KANSAS CITY—William D. Dwy- 
er, 68, died at his home in Kansas 
City, Kansas, recently. He had been 
a foreman at the Nutrena Mills, Inc., 
local plant when he retired three 
years ago with 28 years of service. 
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ner of box. 


detaching auger. 


hydraulically. 


@ Swivelling discharge auger raised and lowered e \ 


@ Each compartment can be unloaded individually. 
Conversion units can be mounted on your grain box. 


for complete information write: 


PRODUCTIVE ACRES MFG. COMPANY 


KEOTA, 


-~~NOW ...LOAD OR UNLOAD BULK FEED 
with the PAMCO BULK-BAG BOX 


CHECK THESE FEATURES: 


@ 3 intakes for 3 kinds of bulk feed. 
@ Minimum breakage of pellets. 
@ All hydraulic unit with all controls on rear cor- 


@ Pamco engineered swivelling and reversing dis- - 
charge auger makes it possible to load without 


PHONE: ME 63071 


Sell rabbit growers new protection 
against enteritis and pneumonia 


Furazolidone in your 
feeds prevents 
diarrheal enteritis and 
Pastuerella-type 


pneumonia 


Nf-180 gives your rabbit feeds a new 
selling “extra”. . . disease-fighting 
power added to your already high 
nutritional benefits. Feeding trials 
show a continuous level of 1 pound 
nf-180 per ton of complete feed... 


@ Reduces enteritis in young stock 


@ Cuts pneumonia cases in young 
rabbits 


| @ Significantly reduces pneumonia 


deaths in does 


| @ Increases weaning percentage by 


ov 
/0 


| @ Boosts average weaning weights 


by more than 4 lb. per fryer. 
Disease-fighting nf-180 belongs to 


a new class of drugs — the nitrofur- 
ans, which destroy germs that may 
have built-up resistance to antibi- 
otics or sulfa drugs. 

“Lifesaving nitrofurans” control 
disease by upsetting germs’ nutri- 
tional balance and starving them to 
death. This unique ability enables 
youtouse the nitrofurans year after 
year without danger of germs build- 
ing resistance. 

What’s more, nf-180 protects rab- 
bits from disease without causing 
harmful side effects. It is non-toxic 

. safe to use even on the youngest 
rabbits. And there’s no danger of 
drug residues in the meat. Nf-180 is 
used up as it works... it can be 
fed right up to market time. 


One of those lifesaving 


nitrofurans 


germ killers that last 


Add up all the advantages of nf- 
180 and you’ll see it pays to add its 
disease-fighting power to your rab- 
bit feeds. Recommend feed with nf- 
180 to your growers. You'll assure 
more customer satisfaction with 
your feeds ...and they’ll market the 
slickest, healthiest rabbits ever. It 
costs so little that your customers 
can’t afford to be without it. 

If you don’t have nf-180 on hand, 
contact your Hess& Clark represen- 
tative, or Feed Products Division, 
Ashland, Ohio. 


HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
ASHLAND, OHIO 
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SALES MEETING—Among those who attended the recent annual sales meet- 
ing of the Peter Hand Foundation in Chicago were (front row, left to right) 
Earl Sallee, Charles Bowman, Wiley Akins, John Linsner and John Megown. 
In the back row are (left to right) Dr. Russell Rasmussen, Dr. Herb Wilgus, 
Robert Coleman, Ben Lanning, Dr. Joseph Blight, Herb (Scotty) Gunnis and 
Richard Kerley. 


Peter Hand Will 
Sell Koppers’ Products 


CHICAGO — At a recent annual 
sales conference of the Peter Hand 
Foundation in Chicago it was an- 
nounced that the foundation has been 
appointed by Koppers Co., Inc., Pitts- 


burgh, as national distributor for 


| microground BHT and crystalline 


BHT, an antioxidant. 

Koppers representatives, James 
Roberts, John Zorroand James Smith, 
presented a discussion of Koppers’ 
BHT. They explained how 80% of the 


product will go through a 200-mesh | 


| and, until recently, 


screen and how micro-grinding in- 
creases the effectiveness of BHT. 

Wiley Akins, vice president and 
general manager of the Peter Hand 
Foundation, introduced H. L. Fisher, 
executive vice president of the founda- 
tion and the Peter Hand Brewery 
Co. Mr. Fisher spoke of the progress 
made by the firm during the past 
year and discussed prospects for 1958. 

A guest speaker, Walter Jones, for- 
mer vice president of Vitality Mills 
assistant to the 
president for Arcady Farms Milling 
Co., outlined what the feed manufac- 
turer expects from the vitamin manu- 
facturer. 

Dr. H. S. Wilgus presented current 
research data on stability and avail- 
ability of Peter Hand Vitamin A and 
other products. Peter Hand’s quality 
control program was discussed by Dr. 
R. A. Rasmussen. 

J. R. Linsner and J. W. Megown 
outlined customer technical service 
and sales promotion programs for 
1958. They presented a new brochure 
which described the Peter Hand pro- 
gram. 

R. W. Kerley discussed sales oppor- 
tunities in 1958 and E. R. Brooks, 
advertising manager for the founda- 
tion and brewery, described the 1958 
advertising program. 


BRAND 


_— 


PILOT 


| OYSTER SHELL 


FOR POULTRY 


CONSISTENT 


©) 


ADVERTISING 


HELPS PULL 


& 


PILOT BRAND is, by far, the most widely ad- 
vertised eggshell material. PILOT BRAND adver- 
tisements appear regularly in leading farm and 
poultry journals read by thousands of poultry 
raisers everywhere. In addition, the PILOT BRAND 
story is regularly being told on more than 70 
prominent radio stations. 


It is because of this consistent advertising of a tried 
and proved product, plus the splendid efforts of the 
many feed dealers who regularly stock and promote 
PILOT BRAND, that PILOT BRAND Oyster 
Shell is the largest selling eggshell material in the 
world, It pays to back a winner. 


Order from your distributor or write to us 


Oyster Shell Products Corporation 


Mobile, Alabama 


R. L. Pennell to Head 


Portland Exchange 


PORTLAND—R. L. Pennell, Kerr 
Grain Co., recently was elected presi- 
dent of the Portland Merchants Ex- 
change. Mr. Pennell and four others 
were elected directors. 

Earl Weiss, W. J. Jones & Son 
Stevedoring Co., was elected vice 
president, and R. E. Ferguson, Pacific 
Maritime Assn., secretary-treasurer. 
The group reelected Lew C. Fowler, 
manager of the Merchants Exchange, 
as assistant treasurer. 

Other new directors are R. W. Ca- 
bell, International Shipping Co.; Mur- 
ray Lessing, Louis Dreyfuss Co., Ltd., 
and R. R. Enloe, Continental Grain 
Co. Mr. Weiss and Mr. Pennell are 
also on the board of directors. 

Holdover directors include A. W. 
Howard, Shipping News, Inc.; Carl 
Baumgarner, Crown Mills; George 
A. D. Kerr, U.S. National Bank; H. H. 
Wrightson, Williams, Dimond & Co.; 
Capt. Ralph Caples, Columbia River 
Pilots, and R. E. Menze, Cargill, Inc. 


California Poultry 
Institute Scheduled 


BERKELEY, CAL.—Southern Cali- 
fornia poultrymen will hear latest 
developments in poultry research at 
a one-day institute April 1 on the 
University of California’s Riverside 
campus. 

The annual Poultry Institute will 
be held in the gymnasium starting at 
9 a.m. Its theme will be, “‘The Poul- 
try Industry's Past, Present, and Fu- 
ture,” according to Wilbor O. Wilson, 
acting chairman of the University’s 
department of poultry husbandry at 
Davis. 

A motion picture illustrating 


has announced the installation of a 


changes recently experienced by the 
industry will be shown. In other sec- 
tions of the program, experts will 
analyze present-day nutrition, feeding 
methods, management, and disease 
control. 


BUYS NEW EQUIPMENT 
BOSTON—Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., 


new Daffin stationary unit at Wirth- 
more Stores in Millerton, N.Y., and 
a 28 ft. by 60 ft. addition to the exist- 
ing warehouse there. Also announced 
was the purchase of a new bulk con- 
version unit equipped with van body 
and Sprout-Waldron pneumatic un- 
loading system for Wirthmore Stores 
in Rutland, Vt. 


VITAMIN 
PRECISION BUILT 


FOR 
PRECISION NEEDS 


BASIC MATERIAL MANUFACTURERS 
and HEADQUARTERS FOR 
TECHNICAL INFORMATION 
Write or Wire Your Requirements 


VITAMINS, INC. 


809 W. 58th Street, Chicago 21, IL. 


ELEVATORS 


SPROUT-WALDRON 
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Bill and Herb Steinbrueck, Trojan Hatchery, Troy, Missouri. 


Today, the United States has the highest standard of “eating” 
in the world. Its people have a balanced “protein” diet. 
This “protein” diet provides more health, more vitality . . . more 
strength than the “carbohydrate” diets of other nations. 


Behind this “FOODPOWER . . . U.S.A.” lies the world’s most 
efficient, most productive system .. . “Feed Power”. Every 
Country's “Feed Power” starts with its native grains and rough- 
ages. But the United States has developed an efficient “free 
enterprise” system of producing “protein” foods. The U. S. has 
the feedstuffs and the technical knowledge to’ produce “protein” 
feeds and “protein” balanced rations for livestock and poultry. 
This results in the production of more “protein” food... 

meat, milk and eggs . . . at a price the average person can 
afford to pay! What's more, these are the “protein” foods every 
American likes . . . the “protein” foods that make the United 


| LESS 1930 a he | States the healthiest, most productive nation in the world. 

WORKING 48 min, 

‘TIME TO Yes, “Feed Power” .. . the efficient system 

BUY = that promotes greater growth, health and 

productivity in poultry and livestock .. . leads MASTER 
DOZEN EGGS . to “FOODPOWER . . . U.S.A.” 


FEEDS 


/ 


(B.Ls-u.s. or 1980 25 min. McMILLEN FEED MILLS 


0 min. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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DISTILLERS CONFERENCE — Speakers at the 13th annual conference of 
the Distillers Feed Research Council, held recently in Cincinnati, are shown 
in the second photo. They are (left to right), L. C. Norris, Cornell University; 
N. L. Jacobson, Iowa State College; T. D. Runnels, University of Delaware; 
J. R. Couch, Texas A&M College; J. K. Loosli, Cornell University; E. I. Rob- 
ertson, John W. Eshelman & Sons; J. C. Shaw, University of Maryland; L. D. 
Matterson, University of Connecticut; L. E. Carpenter, Distillers Feed Re- 


of the 


search Council; R. L. Warner, Cornell University, and F. H. Baker, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. in the first picture are newly-elected officers of the coun- 
cil. They are (left to right), Dr. C. S. Boruff, Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., 
president; George M. Brinker, National Distillers & Chemical Corp., second 
vice president; E. P. Henderson, Schenley Distillers, Inc., first vice president; 
Howard T. Jones, Distilled Spirits Institute, Inc., secretary, and Dr. L. E. 
Carpenter, Distillers Feed Research Council, executive director. 


News 


OREGON CONVENTION—Two men who took an active 
part in planning the 27th annual Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers convention at Portland are shown in the first 
picture. They are Tom Sullivan (left), Continental Grain 
Co., Portland, program chairman, and Stan Cellers, Mc- 
Minnville, Buchanan-Cellers Grain Co., general chairman. 


In the second picture is Harold Davis (left), McMinn- 
ville, newly-elected president of the association. He is 
assistant manager of Buchanan-Cellers Grain Co. He is 
shown with (left to right) Russ Hays, Portland, associ- 
ation manager; Fred Trullinger, manager of the Portland 
Seed Co., retiring association president, and Fen Emer- 
son, Albany, Chas. H. Lilly Co., association vice president. 


MILL WORKERS’ INSTRUCTIONS—Ben Thomas, superintendent of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co. feed plant at Bozeman, Mont., uses this blackboard 
to tell workmen just what they are to do when they come to work. Names 
of men are written on the left side of the board, with dates and days of the 
week across the top. Then code letters are used to indicate the job to be 
done, and they are written in each of three colors of chalk, with the color 
indicating the shift (such as 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., in white chalk). When a man 
comes to work, he can tell immediately by looking at the board what he is 
to do. Also, the board shows at a glance where a man is working in the mill. 
The cede letters used include: M, for miller; C, for cuber, or pellet mill oper- 
ator; P, packer; WH, warehouse; E, elevator; CT, cube truck; SKS, clean 
sacks; MX, premixer; U, utility man. 


BACK TO SCHOOL—Nearly 100 Archer Booster feed dealers attended a 
training institute in Minneapolis recently. It was sponsored by Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis. The group attended classes in sales, animal 
and poultry nutrition, feed formulation and farm service work. Harold Zurn, 
Zurn’s Hatchery, Sioux Falls, 8.D., is shown examining live rumen organisms. 
Others are (left to right) Charles Wilkins, Wilkins Feed & Seed Store, Park 
Rapids, Minn.; Art Carl, Zurn’s Hatchery, Yankton, S.D., and Alvin Peterson, 
Sioux Falls. The instructor is Eugene Robajdek of the ADM central research 
laboratory. Dealers from Iowa, Wisconsin and Nebraska attended the train- 
ing course. Other ADM instructors were Elmer Ziegenhagen, sales manager 
for Archer feeds; Ray Piehl, general sales manager for the Northwest; Wil- 
fred Witz, supervisor of the company’s nutritional research group; Harold 
Lee, advertising manager for Archer Feeds; Earl Hanson, feed division ser- 
vice manager; Gleason Diser, feed nutritionist, and R. E. Anderson, chief 
chemist of the firm’s meal and feed control laboratory. 


= 
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International Salt Co. 


Plans New Main Office 


SCRANTON, PA.— The Interna- 
tional Salt Co., Inc., is to move its 
administrative headquarters from the 
business district of Scranton to the 
suburbs, it was announced by Edward 
L. Fuller, president. International 
Salt has had its main office in Scran- 
ton since the company was founded 
in 1901. 

The company, producer of Sterling 
Salt, has an option to purchase ap- 
proximately 175 acres of land in 
South Abington Township. Construc- 
tion will start as soon as possible on 
a modern office building. It will con- 
tain approximately 93,000 sq. ft. of 


floor space. Cost of the new head- 
quarters is expected to be about $1,- 
700,000. 

Scheduled for completion late in 
1959, the new office building will pro- 
vide ample room for present opera- 
tions and a logical work flow, space 


for future expansion and additional | 


facilities for improved employee rela- 
tions. 

The company now has approximate- 
ly 180 employees in its headquarters 
office. There will be an outdoor rec- 
reational area, a snack bar, lounges 
and abundant parking space. 

The new building will be a single- 
story structure with basement, ex- 
cept for a second floor over a central 
area and wing. 
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me CALL 2aée or Bob Stuart for 


MILL FEEDS 


= 


% ALFALFA MEAL 


RELIANCE FEED CO. 


LINSEED MEAL 


SOYMEAL 
SCREENINGS 
Phone FE 2-2418 


KEES & COMPANY 


Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 


Call or write for complete information and price 


A “MUST” 


327 $. Le Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Phone HArrison 7-1528 


AMAZING NEW HAMMER DISCOVERY 


Now PACAL HAMMERS with deep-hardened head 


cut cleaner— give up to 25% more wear 


PACAL leads the way to lower grinding costs. 
With PACAL’s new Serrated-Head® Hammers 
more diamond-hard tungsten- 
carbide on the grinding face. 

The result—PACAL Hammers last 25% 
longer than ordinary hard-faced hammers. You 


you get 50% 


get more hours of quality grinding. You save on 


replacement costs. 


There’s a PACAL Hammer specifically dee 


CAL i 


signed for your type of hammermill and grind- 
ing job. Write or call teday for complete 
information. 


= 


*PATENT APPLIED FOR 


County Road B & Walnut St., by Highway 36, 
St. Paul 8, Minnesota. Phone: MIdway 6-9456 
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MILK PRICES 


S PER CwT. 


Paid by dealers 


| 


( CLASS I) | 


Received by farmers, 


| 
A low | | 
| 


alll milk 


Paid by 


manufacturing plants 


1947 1949 195) 


U. & DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


MILK PRICES CHANGE—The U.S. Department of Agriculture predicts that | 


1953 


1955 1957 1959 


NEG. 4442-57(%) AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


the change in price support level for dairy products April 1 will result in a 
price decline for manufacturing milk of about 22¢ per cwt., or about 7%. The 
changes in price will be reasonably uniform over the whole country, USDA 
officials say, but prices for fluid milk will be influenced by several other addi- 
tional factors, and price changes will vary among market areas. The reduc- 
tion is expected to be less for fluid milk than for manufacturing milk. The 
average price to farmers for all milk (fluid and manufacturing milk com- 
bined) is expected to average 15-18¢ cwt. lower after April 1 than a year 
earlier, a reduction of about 4%. Prices paid to farmers for milk increased 
from 1954 through 1957, as shown by the above chart. 


Borden Co. Symposium 


On Nutrition Planned; 
Awards to Be Given 


NEW YORK—A day-long symposi- 
um on nutrition, in which world au- 
thorities are to participate as speak- 
ers, was announced recently by the 
Borden Company Foundation. Initi- 
ated last year as the company was ob- 
serving its 100th anniversary, the 
event has been named “The Borden 
Centennial Symposium on Nutrition.” 


IT’S ECONOMY WISE TO JERSEEIZE 


"JEBSEE 


Made by 
the of 
VITAMINIZED an. 
MINERALIZED CONCEN. 
TRATES since 1922. 


dobdbers 
and Warehouses 
From Coast te Coast 


WRITE TODAY FOR DEALERS SALES HELPS! 


WSJERSEE Co. 


It will be held in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel April 12. 
The foundation also announced that 


| Borden “Centennial Awards” for pre- 


| posium. The award winners are Lord | 
former director of the | 


eminent and pioneering research will 
be presented to two scientists at a 
banquet which will climax the sym- 


Boyd-Orr, 
Rowett Research Institute of Aber- 
deen, Scotland, and first director-gen- 
eral of the Food & Agriculture Or- 
ganization of United Nations, and to 
Dr. Elmer Verner McCollum, profes- 
sor emeritus of biochemistry at the 


Johns Hopkins University. Each will | 


receive a special citation, a gold 


medal and $2,500. 


Lord Boyd-Orr is to be cited for his | 


each dealing with man’s nutritional 
needs at specific stages of life. There 
will also be a panel discussion on 
| changes foreseen in world nutrition 
| in the coming century. 
The Borden Company Foundation, 
| Inc., established in 1944, carries out 
a program of annual recognition 
awards for scientists who have per- 
formed outstanding research, and for 
college students who have excelled in 
| their academic work. 


Arkansas Increases 


Feed Tonnage 


| LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—A 5% in- 
| erease in feed sales was reported by 
| the Arkansas State Plant Board re- 
| cently for the second quarter of the 
| state’s fiscal year. 

| During the period from Oct. 1, 
1957 through Dec. 31, 1957, the state 
tonnage was 281,210 tons, compared 
with 266,501 for the same period the 
previous year. 

Broiler feeds at 104,152 tons were 
the largest category reported. All 
other poultry feeds accounted for 34,- 
467 tons. Following that was cotton- 
seed meal at 28,753 tons and dairy 


| feeds at 27,389 tons. Turkey feed vol- 
| ume during the quarter was 15,917 


tons. Cattle and calf feeds totaled 


| 8.409 tons and pig and hog feed for 


the quarter was 4,204 tons. 


Stanton M. Peterson 
Dies at Cedar Rapids 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—Stanton 
M. Peterson, Cedar Rapids, advertis- 
ing manager for Barnard & Leas and 
Transport Trailers, died recently fol- 
lowing a brief illness. He was 48. 

Mr. Peterson was a member of the 
Assn. of Technical Writers and Edi- 
tors, the International Assn. of Print- 


| ing House Craftsmen, Iowa Trout and 


Bass Fishing Club, Elmcrest Golf and 


' Country Club and the Elks Club. 


work as an investigator in the science | 


of human nutrition. Dr. McCollum is 
to be honored for a career covering 
the half-century evolution of the prin- 
ciples of nutrition. 

Nearly 200 of the nation’s leading 
scientists in the field of nutrition will 
attend the symposium by special in- 
vitation. The theme will be “The Nu- 
tritional ‘Ages of Man’—Nutrition: 
Past, Present and Future.” 

Six speakers from the U.S. and 
abroad will present scientific papers, 


Born at Balboa, Canal Zone, he had 
lived in Cedar Rapids 23 years. 

Mr. Peterson was a 1932 graduate 
of the University of Iowa. 

Surviving are his widow, the for- 
mer Dorothy Ruge; his father, Mari- 
nus Peterson, Glendale, Cal., and a 
sister, Florence M. Peterson, Balboa. 


$252,000 Farm 


PEORIA, ILL.—Farm land values 
appear to be unaffected by the talk 
of a recession. A 400-acre farm in 
Brimfield Township near here was 
sold for $252,000, which amounts to 


$630 per acre. 


Arkansas Feed Firm 


Offers Egg Program 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—A contract 
egg production plan “designed to 
give egg producers maximum possible 
freedom and also to provide maxi- 
mum services” has been announced 
by Fuller Feed & Supply Co., Little 
Rock. 

Fuller is an outlet for Albers Mill- 
ing Co., which developed the terms 
of the contract plan. 

A. E. Fuller, head of the Little 
Rock firm, explained that under the 
plan the producer is required to own 
his house and equipment for either 
the floor flock or caged layer type of 
operation. He said the company pro- 
vides some of the financial assistance, 
plus technical service such as help 
in culling and vaccination. 

Mr. Fuller said that the plan, in 
addition to involving sale of feed and 
the production of eggs, enables the 
flock owner to dispose of his eggs at 
a premium price. The premium ap- 
plies to all Grade A or better eggs, 
based on U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture grades. 

Handling and sale of the eggs will 
be through an independent egg com- 
pany, Mr. Fuller said. He said the 
present market of the company would 
absorb about 500 cases a week, and 
the Fuller firm’s goal is to make con- 
tracts with a sufficient number of 
producers to meet this demand 

The announcement of the egg pro- 
gram was made at the time of a 
formal opening of a new building for 
the Fuller firm. 

A full line of feeds and lawn and 
garden supplies will be carried. 

Meanwhile, Fuller & Son Flour & 
Feed Co. in Little Rock, operated by 
Walter Fuller, brother of A. E. Ful- 
ler, has also expanded recently with 
the addition of a farm hardware and 
supply department. This firm also is 
an Albers dealer. 


FIRE CAUSES LOSS 

OXFORD, OHIO — Flames des- 
troyed a shed at the Koehl Feed & 
Supply Co., Oxford, and ruined a 
hammer mill and tractor stored in- 
side. Fire Chief Kent Shoemaker said 
the loss would be between $3,000 and 
$4,000. 


SCROGGINS GRAIN CO. 
Phone FE 5-3913 — Teletype: MP 344 
WHOLE and GROUND GRAINS 
and SCREENINGS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


phone or wire collect 


CHapel 2-109] 


service .. 


DR. S. H. MORRISON 
DIRECTOR 


management consultation, 
evaluation and formulation 


At this time we are soliciting a few selected accounts 
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FOUR SIZES 
50 TO 140 H.P. 


Yours ... to make custom 
grinding more profitable! 


e Instant choice of three screens 
@ Quick substitution of other sizes—no tools 


Attached fan also available. open throat for hay grinding 


Write for Bulletins and the Name of Your Jacobson Sales Representative 
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Scientists Discuss Use of Enzymes 
To Improve Utilization of Grains 


Research indicating that barley 
and certain 
sources for poultry can be improved 
by enzyme additions to the ration 
came in for attention recently from 
two scientists. 

The subject was discussed as part 


of talks at the Utah Nutrition Con- 


ference by James C. Fritz, Dawe’'s 


Laboratories, Chicago, and Dr. J. O. 
Anderson, Utah State University, Lo- 
gan. 

Mr. Fritz noted that a field of cur- 
rent interest is the possible role of 
starch-digesting enzymes to improve 
utilization of certain grains. Wash- 
ington Experiment Station reports 
showed that chick growth on high- 
barley rations could be improved 
either by soaking and redrying the 
barley or by adding crude amylase 


other carbohydrate 


preparations. These observations have 
been confirmed by other workers, Mr. 
Fritz said. 

He went on to report on this sub- 


| ject as follows: 


“Table 1 summarizes observations 
by Dr. Anderson and his associates. 
The Washington and Utah observa- 
tions clearly indicate that the fiber 
content of barley is not the only 
factor which limits its productive en- 
ergy value. Table 2 summarizes ob- 
servations on chick growth made by 
Dawe’'s Research Unit. Turkey poults 
also respond to enzyme additions as 
indicated by table 3. 

“For want of a better explanation, 
the improvement in carbohydrate 
utilization has been related to the 
alpha amylase content of the en- 
zyme supplements. The data in Table 


TABLE 1. Some Utah Experiment Station Observations on the Addition of Clarase to 
Chick Starters 
Per cent Average 4 wk. (g.) ——Feed/gain 

Grain added oil Noenzyme 1!% Clarase No enzyme 1% Clarase 
Mulless Barley 0 360 404 2.07 1.84 
2 378 415 1.93 1.86 
a 399 419 1.88 1.75 
8 389 405 1.87 1.70 
Corn 0 429 445 1.73 1.80 
Wheat 0 41 412 1.84 1.87 
Milo 0 420 399 1.82 1.80 

TABLE 2. Effect of Enzyme Additions to Chick Starter Rations 
Average wt. |g.) 

Grain Enzyme addition per Ib. of ration at 4 wk. Feed/gain 
Corn 5.00 g. Crude fungal amylase .............. 364 1.69 
Barley 279 2.15 
Barley 1.25 g. Crude fungal amylase 311 1.95 
Barley 2.50 g. Crude fungal amylase 33! 1.90 
Barley 5.00 g. Crude fungal amylase 356 1.79 
Barley 0.50 g. Clarase-300 ........... 310 1.84 
Barley 1.00 g. Clarase-300 332 1.83 
Barley 0.25 g. Bacterial amy! 283 2.12 
Barley 1.00 g. Bacterial amylase .............005- 335 1.87 
Barley $.00 g. Bacterial amylase 360 1.83 
Barley 0.25 g. Purified alpha amylase ............ 307 2.07 
Barley 0.25 g. Purified beta amylase ............. 277 1.96 
Barley 2.50 g. Animal Diastase 296 1.96 
Barley 314 2.01 
Wheat middlings 202 2.71 
Wheat middlings 5.00 g. Crude fungal amylase .......... 232 2.37 


TABLE 3. Response of Turkey Poults to Amylase Additions 


| 2 seem to confirm the effectiveness of 
| the alpha amylase, but they also 
raise questions because the relative 
effectiveness of the different enzyme 
preparations does not follow the al- 
pha amylase content. 


Response Varies 
| “Regardless of the technical ex- 
planations, it seems obvious that the 
carbohydrates in barley, oats and 
millfeed are better utilized when suit- 
able amylases are added to the diet. 
Preliminary observations indicate 
that the degree to which different 
| lots of barley will respond to enzyme 
additions may vary widely. Compari- 
son of productive energy values would 
indicate that barley has only about 
70% of the value of corn. In our ex- 
perience, we usually get nearer 80% 
of the growth and feed utilization 
with barley than we do with yellow 
corn, At least half of this difference 
can be cancelled out by the addition 
of starch digesting enzymes. On the 
other hand, the raw barley samples 
which give results closely approxi- 
| mating those obtained with corn are 
improved little or none at all by 
enzyme additions. 

“Considerable work is in progress 
on the value of amylases for mature 
birds and for other species. About 

, all we can say from preliminary ob- 
servations is that mature birds seem 
to benefit about as much as do baby 
chicks or poults. The effect for other 
species is probably going to be some- 
what less than for poultry.” 
| Mr. Fritz also commented on some 
mineral nutrition research. In this 


Average wt. (g.) Feed 
Grain Enzyme addition per |b. of ration at 4 wk. final wt. 
Corn 2.5 g. Crude fungal amylase .............. 774 1.49 
Barley 2.5 g. Crude fungal amylase .............. 709 1.60 
Barley 5.0 g. Crude fungal amylase .............. 706 1.52 
Barley 10.0 g. Crude fungal amylase .............. 724 1.54 
Barley 4.5 g. Pulverized malt 658 1.58 
Barley 9.0 g. Pulverized malt .. 680 1.59 
Barley 18.0 g. Pulverized malt 720 1.57 
Oats 573 2.06 
Oats 5.0 g. Crude fungal amylase 640 1.90 


connection, he said it has been sug- 
gested that one of the causes of 
caged layer fatigue is simply insuffi- 
cient calcium. The laying hen needs 
at least 2 grams of calcium to put a 
shell on each egg. With this require- 


| ment, it is not surprising that many 


complete laying rations fail to supply 
enough calcium. Titus has reported 
some observations which indicate that 


| laying rations might benefit from in- 


| resents 


creased calcium content, Mr. Fritz 
noted. Some of Titus’ observations 
are summarized in Table 4. 

Table 5, Mr. Fritz went on, rep- 
an attempt to summarize 
available reports on the chick’s re- 
quirement for some of the trace min- 
erals and their distribution in a few 
common feed ingredients. 


Utah Barley Studies 
In his conference report, Dr. An- 
derson discussed new ways of im- 
proving high-barley poultry feed. He 
noted that he had reported previous- 
ly on Utah experiments in which bar- 


| ley and corn-milo diets for growing 
turkeys were compared. It required 


slightly more feed per pound of tur- 
key with high barley levels. Feed cost 
per pound of gain was less. In a simi- 
lar experiment more recently, the ad- 
dition of 5% fat to both types of diets 
was also tried. With the high-barley 
diet and 5% fat, it required 3.01 Ib 
of feed per pound of turkey. A corn- 
milo ration with added fat showed a 
feed efficiency of 2.96. The values 
probably would have been better ex- 
cept for an outbreak of sinusitis. Bar- 
ley fed in these experiments had 91% 


As illustrated at left, the “split top’ on the Model W 
provides instant, easy access to screen and hammers 
without disturbing the mill feeding set-up—a particular 
convenience when the mill is operating with a drag chain 
or other method of continuous feeding. 


Every Jay Bee gives you  /etture Grind”... . 


Horsepower for horsepower, screen for screen, a Ja 
Hammermill will produce a finer, more uniform texture of grind 


than any other hammermill made. 


The Jay Bee Model W is available in three sizes—feed opening 
from 15'2" x 12" to 26" x 12"—from 50 to 200 HP—with or 
without separate fan motor—with flat belt, V belt, or direct 
motor drive. To find out what it can do for you, just mail this 


convenient coupon—TODAY! 
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Company 
Street or Box 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc. 


Built to ake It-- and Come Back jor More! 


The Jay Bee Model W Hammermill 


with Convenient “Split Top” 


For all-around heavy-duty grinding—for high-quality, high-volume production— 
for trouble-free performance and low operating cost—there is no better hammer- 
mill than the rugged, precision built Jay Bee Model W. 


For faster grinding at lower cost a Jay Bee mill will give you most ! 
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TABLE 4. Calcium Levels in the Complete Laying Ration 


% Calcium % Phosphorus % Production 


1.5 0.8 38.9 
2.0 0.8 49.4 
2.5 0.8 46.1 
3.0 0.8 42.6 
3.5 0.8 48.2 
4.0 0.8 52.0 
1.0 0.6 34.5 
2.0 0.6 40.2 
3.0 0.6 41.4 
4.0 0.6 35.5 
5.0 0.6 41.3 
6.0 0.6 40.4 


Shelli Feed per 

% Hatch. strength dozen eggs 
78.2 7.56 7.01 
78.9 7.83 5.69 
78.9 8.07 6.10 
81.4 8.09 6.74 
81.5 8.09 5.80 
82.4 8.36 5.84 
71.5 7.12 7.34 
80.1 7.94 6.22 
82.1 8.22 6.16 
78.8 8.20 6.82 
80.1 8.58 5.97 
81.4 8.64 6.17 


Data from Lime Crest Research Lab 


TABLE 5. Trace Mineral Requirements and Distribution in Certain Feedstuffs 


Quantity of trace element in parts per million 


Iron Copper Cobalt 
Probable chick requirement 30 2 0.1? 
Alfalfa meal 180 7 .26 
Cond. fish solubles 342 48 .07 
Corn 38 3 04 
Corn distillers dr. solubles 552 83 19 
Feather meal 
Oats 35 6 .07 
Soybean oil mea! 131 18 .09 
Wheat 37 19 .07 
Wheat middlings 18 5 .08 
of the cash value of the corn-milo | 


mixture. Use of the fat was economi- 
cally sound under prevailing prices. 
In an experiment with caged laying 
hens, barley had 87 to 90% of the 
cash value of a corn-milo-wheat mix- 
ture. Hens fed diets with 75% bar- 
ley produced as many eggs as those 
on no barley or lower levels. 


Hulless Barley 


“During the past six months,” Dr. 
Anderson went on, “we have been 
working with a new hulless barley 
developed by Dr. Woodward at Utah 
State. The fiber content of the hul- 
less barley produced in Cache Valley 
was 2.2%; it contained 12.5% pro- 
tein. Fat, ash, calcium, and phosphor- 
us contents were about the same as 
wheat. We expected this barley to be 
as good as wheat for poultry feeds. 

“Average four-week weights of 
chicks fed hulless barley diets are 
only about 80% of the weights ob- 
tained with corn diets. In fact, the 
hulless barley is no better in these 
diets than some of the better regular 
barleys. 

“Since Washington State found 
that barley diets can be improved by 
addition of certain enzyme prepara- 
tiens or by soaking the barley, we 
also tried these treatments. The four- 
week weight of chicks fed hulless bar- 


ley can be increased about 13 to 
14% by the addition of certain en- 
zyme preparations to the _ diet. 


Amount of enzyme required for maxi- 
mum response is greater than with 
regular barley 

“When the ground hulless barley is 
soaked in water eight hours and dried 
before it is added to the feed, aver- 
age growth response is about 9%. If 
we soaked the hulless barley in a 
water extract of soaked corn, we ob- 
tained an 18% response. A water ex- 
tract of soaked regular barley was no 
better than plain water. Apparent- 
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HONEGGER LEGHORNS 

A natural profit-maker with plenty of 
follow-up poultry feed sales. An exclusive 
with HONEGGER DEALERS. 

BIG “H” FEEDS 
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EQUIPMENT 

Honegger Dealers can have equipment 
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Honeggers’ full line of modern labor. 
saving equipment makes an excellent 
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ly, we are removing something from 
the soaked corn that makes the soak- 
ing process more effective, or some- 
thing from the corn is correcting a 
deficiency found in the hulless barley 
diets. 

“Hulless barley diets are improved 
more than corn diets by the addition 
of fat. Our average response has been 
about 9% with fat levels from 3 to 
4%. The beneficial effects of the fat 
and enzyme additions are somewhat 
additive. 

“We have also found that regular 
barley diets can be improved by these 
same treatments. In one experiment 
chicks fed a diet containing regular 
barley attained a weight of 294 grams 
at four weeks. When we used soaked 
regular barley, added an enzyme and 
3.5% fat, the same kind of chicks 
weighed 410 grams. 


Fiber Not Main Cause 

“In the past, the performance of 
poultry fed high barley diets has 
never been as good as those fed diets 
containing the higher energy grains 
We have blamed the high fiber con- 
tent of barley for these poorer results. 
These experiments indicate that the 
fiber content of barley is not the main 
cause of the lower value. We know 
that water, enzyme, and fat treat- 
ments improve the value of high bar- 
ley diets. Which will be the most 
practical under commercial conditions 
is yet to be determined.” 


Feeding Tests 
California Range Brush 
Suitable for Livestock 


SACRAMENTO — Feeding experi- 
ments conducted by the division of 
forestry, California Department of 
Natural Resources, indicate that 
range-land brush is an acceptable 
livestock feed when ground, mixed 
with molasses and made into pellets. 

By grinding up certain species of 
brush growing in abundance on Cali- 
fornia foothill lands, the division be- 
lieves stockmen may have another 
valuable source of feed at their back 
door. 

Chemical analysis of one brush be- 
ing tested by the division shows that 
the ground brush has a value simi- 
lar to oat or sudan grass hay and 
is as good as some grades of alfalfa. 

In feeding tests already completed 
by the foresters, rabbits and cattle 
have been found to eat the new feed 
readily. 
slower in accepting the ground brush. 
However, since the test was not con- 
clusive in that the sheep were not 
given enough time to become accus- 
tomed to it after being removed from 
irrigated pasture, it is thought that 
they might do better in future trials. 

On cattle, four range bulls on a 
northern California ranch were given 
a choice between chopped alfalfa hay 
mixed with molasses and the ground 
brush pellets. The division reports 
that in this trial the bulls ate the 
ground brush greedily and in prefer- 
ence to the alfalfa. 

To make the feed, the entire brush 
plant is cut and passed through a 
hammer mill. The molasses is added 
to give it more palatability and the 


| pelletizing is done to make it easier 


| 
| 


Sheep seemed somewhat | 


G.L.F. 


‘ 


VISITORS—Officials of the Cooperative Cafeteros de Puerto Rico 


were in Ithaca, N.Y., recently to study the egg marketing and farm supplies 
distribution of Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc. They are (left to right) 
Jorge Urrutia, Pedro Laboy and Jose Ramiriz. Marlene Dietrich, secretary to 
R. R. Flumerfelt, manager of the G.L.F. egg marketing division, is shown 
describing a broadcasting unit of Rural Radio Network. Cafeteros, which buys 
over 26,000 tons of G.L.F. feed a year, plans to set up an egg marketing ser- 


vice similar to the G.L.F. operation. 


to feed and insure a better mix of 
brush and molasses. 

Since the state of California has 
some 20 million acres of range brush, 
this could be an extensive operation. 
However, not all of this brush will 
lend itself to the process, the division 
has discove red. 

One of the advantages of providing 
ground brush feed for the livestock 
is to cl land for further range 
expansi ind at the same time allow 
the brush to pay removal costs in 
the forn feed. Another point in 
favor 1e brush feed is the source 
of prote ind Vitamin A it provides. 

The feed is still in the test stage, 
Dr. L. T. Burcham, director of the 


project for the 
phasizes. He 


forestry division, em- 
says that such questions 


as whether livestock will gain or 
lose when kept on the rations for 
one or two months have not been 
answered. “At the present time, how- 
ever, the future for ground brush 
feed looks bright,” he commented. 


Oregon State Board 


Asks Integration Study 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Oregon’s state 


| board of agriculture has urged farm- 


ers to study carefully the concept of 
integrated farming, including con- 
tracting, and evaluate its possible im- 


| pact upon their individual farm oper- 


ations. The board formulated a spe- 
cial statement on this subject during 
a recent meeting. 

Board members, who represent all 
areas of the state and most segments 
of agriculture, noticed that in gen- 
eral those enterprises operating on 
an integrated basis tend to have 
greater economic stability. 

While farmers who contract may 
lose some freedom of choice in pro- 
duction and marketing decisions, 
some will gain greater economic 
security by having an assured mar- 
ket for what they produce, it was 


noted. 
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Classified advertisements 
the issue of the following Saturday. 
Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 


received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 


charge 
10¢ a word; 


Classified Ads 


$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 


Commercial advertising not accepted in 

classified advertising department. Dis- 

play advertising accepted for insertion at 

minimum rate of $10.50 per column inch. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


HELP WANTED | 
v 


ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS SALESMAN 


Northern Indiana-Michigan. Contacting 
feeder veterinarian feed dealers. Large 
well known firm. Replies confidential. Ad 
dress Ad No 20, Feedstuffs, 141 W 
Jackson Bivd Chicago 4, Ill 

EXCELLENT SIDELINE ITEM FOR 
salesmen selling to feed, grain, farm 
equipment dealers and farmers Liberal 
commissions. Replies will be held con- 
fidential. Write Doane Agricultural Serv- 
ice, Inc, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


EXCELLENT SIDE-LINE OR FULL TIME 
item for salesman selling to feed, 
farm equipment dealers and farmers. Lib- 

will be 


eral commissions Replies 
confidentia Write Doane Agricultural 
Service, Inc., St. Louis 8, Mo 


MAN WITH JOURNALISM BACKGROUND 


and experience or interest in editorial 


work, by well established Midwest pub- 
lisher of business magazines. Knowledge 
of feed manufacturing and distribution 
desirable. Give full details. Address Ad 
No. 3598, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 1, Minn 

PRODUCT MANAGE “og HE AL TH 
proprietary prod Vhite Labo ratories 
Inc s expandir ts agricultural d sion 
products manager. Man s 1 will work 
closely with the director 


ersonal id ncement 


and lar te with experience 
and bility resume in confidence 
A Division, White 
Lat Lilworth N. J 
EXPERIENCED CHIEF CHE MIST TO 
take complete charge of large cereal 
laborat n Midwest. Must be qualified 
to perf r dir t performance of the 
w ice iri¢ ( inalyses required by the 
grair et nd lou ndustries with 
feed p | nating. Degree hemistry 
desirable but 1 essential. State ae 
background, business and professional ex 
perie! 
fine pportur 
with a reputable 
Replies will be ek 8 
Ad No 3621, Fee 
Minn 


LARGE MANUFACTURER WANTS 


SALESMEN 


AND 


DEALERS 


FOR COMPLETE LINE OF 
BULK FEED BODIES 
and SYSTEMS 


5 co, NC. GOODLETTSVILLE 


TENNESSEE 
PRACTICING 
NUTRITIONIST 


Latin American assignment. Provide 
technical assistance to clients for all 
animal groups. Ph.D. degree pre- 
ferred. Broad experience essential. 
Foreign language not essential. Age 
30 to 50. Address Ad No. 3609, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


NUTRITIONIST 


Challenging nutrition assignment with 
large feed manufacturer—complete 
responsibility for nutrition and tech- 
nical fieldwork in eastern or west- 
ern half of U.S. Commercial expe- 
rience desirable d work ex- 
perience acceptable. Ph.D. required. 
Prefer background in poultry nutri- 
tion. Age 28-35. Address Ad No. 
3608, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 


HELP WANTED 


NUTRITIONIST — WITH FARM BACK- 
ground and Ph.D. in some phase of live- 
stock production or biochemistry primarily 
for swine nutrition research. Midwest lo- 
cation with feed manufacturers with na- 
tionwide distribution. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for young man with initiative and 


ability. Salary open, position available 
immediately. Address Ad No. 3614, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE, INDIVIDUAL 
or firm, wanted to sell flavor compounds 
to feed manufacturers, seed houses, min- 
eral producers, drug houses, chemical 
companies, industrial products companies, 
etc., for the entire state of Florida. Ex- 
cellent commissions. Good selling program 
backed by national advertising, litera- 
ture and sampling. Send resume and photo 
to: Taste Engineering, Inc., 1401 West 
Hubbard Street, Chicago 22, Ill. 


| MACHINERY FOR SALE 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
P. O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo 


FOR SAL E—ENC LOSE D MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson Scales; truck scales; hammermills: 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 

Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 


FEED MIXER, 


anteed first-class throughout, 5 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 1, Minn, 


CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND MIX- 
er units. Champion Portable Mill Co., 2105 
Como Ave., Minneapolis 14, Minn, 


SPROUT-WALDRON PELLET MILL WITH 


cooler and shaker. Midwest location. Good 
condition. Now in operation. Address Ad 
No. 3604, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


FOR SALE—HEIL DEHYDRATOR WITH 
take reasonable offer. Address 
3 Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 1, 


Minn 


MOLASSES 
Used for k 
new 
29, Feedstuffs, 


MIXER SECO MODEL 8-75— 
s than 10 tons. Virtually 
iced right. Address Ad No. 
Minneapetis 1, Minn. 
PNEUMATIC “AIR-CONY EYOR” SYSTEMS 
—Positive pressure, Sutorbilt, new or used, 
any size, capacity, distance or product. 
Nolder Co., Box 14, Corona Del Mar, Cal. 


OK, APEX, AND RICHARDSON 
G-17 Bagging Scales; 14500 E Union Spe- 
cial Sewing head and suspended model; 
Fischbein portable and steel bagging 
bins. Winborns, Williamsburg, Iowa. 


USED 


COMPLETE HAMMERMIL L—ONE COM- 
plete Jay Bee 26", 5-W Hammermill with 
switches and ammeter, and 200 H.P. 
Crocker-Wheeler explosion and dust-proof 
motor, 3-phase, 440 amp., 3,600 R.P.M. 
Schoeneck Farms, Inc., Nazareth, Pa. 


SPIRAL RIBBON MIXERS 336, 100, 75, 15 
cu. ft.; Worthington Batch Blenders 1 ton, 
2 ton; Beaird Dryers 4'x30'; Rotary Dry- 


ers 4'6"x40’, 6'x50’; Steam Tube Dryers 
4'x30', 6'x45’. Dewatering Presses: Louis- 
ville 8-roll 36”, Davenport 1A, 2A, 3A. 


Also attrition mill, conveyor, hammermills. 
Perry, 1403 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FIVE BARGAINS 
Used Feed Mill Equipment 


1—100 H.P. Hammer Mill 
complete starter, 
controls, two (2) round 
bins (steel) 24,000-Ib. ca 
each with Cyclone. = 
dition 

2—Two No. 2A Eureka Cereal Cut- 
ters with motors, extra cutting 
knives. Fair condition. Each... 

3—Four Buffalo Molasses Meters. 
Good condition. Each ...... 
Two Buffalo Meters, calibrated 
for fats (like new). Good con- 
dition. Each ......... és 

4—Richardson Automatic Scale, 100 
Ib. weighings. Fair condition .. 

5—Four Wenger Metering Pumps 
with gear head motors, direct 
connected on base (for fats). 
Good condition. Each . 485.00 


UNCLE JOHNNY MILLS 
P.O. Box 236, Phone FAirfax 3-318! 
| HOUSTON, TEXAS 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FIELD QUEEN CHOPPER, 7 CUT, GASO- 
line motor, completely reconditioned, 
ready to go, $4,000. Northern Colorado 
Alfalfa Milling Co., LaSalle, Colo. 

AIRPLANE TIRES FOR FIELD CHOP- 
pers and wagons. We have wheel asem- 
blies to fit your equipment. Hey Machinery 
Co., Baldwin, Kansas. 

FOR SALE—TWO DAFFIN MOBILE MIX- 
ing units; good condition; will sell at 
sacrifice price; going out of business. Ad- 


dress Ad No. 3612, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
_ Spolis 1, Minn. 

FOR SALE—TWO HEIL DEHYDRATORs. 
Three 24x40, 150 H.P. Gruendler Hammer- 
mills. Equipment complete with motors, 
starters, collectors, etc. Write to Suite 
1009, Great Plains Life Bldg., Lubbock, 
Texas. 


STEEL BULK BOX—“PAKMASTER” COM- 
bination bulk or sacked box. 12’ long. 
Handles up to 8-ton. Near new. $2,000 

We will 


cash. This is a $3,000 outfit. 
mount it on your truck. Call or write 
Al Nuzum Supply Co., Baxter, Iowa. 


ROLLER MILLS—TWO ALLIS CHALMERS 
Style N Roller Mills, 9"x30" and 10”x42", 
each two pair high and each having full 
sets of spare rolls. Used on soybeans. 
Excellent condition. Best Equipment Co., 
1737 Howard St., Chicago 26, Ill Am- 
bassador 2-1452. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 


TRAILER, 


TRACTOR AND 1950 INTER- 


national tractor L-190 series—new short 
block 450 motor good nylon lug tires 
two speed axle 5-over transmission 
Keystone trailer, 26%’ grain bed—42” 


grain side, $1,600. Write Rolla Feed Mills, 


Rolla, Mo. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


FOR SALE—LEASE. 


OVER 125,000 BL. 


Ohio grain elevator and feed plant. Karr 
& Co., Real Estate Division, 923 East 
Broad St., Columbus 5, Ohio. 

FOR SALE BY OWNER— FEED MILL, 


new and modern machinery. New ware- 
house, feed, seed, fertilizer and hardware. 
All in one building. A going business, 
$10,000 plus inventory will handle. C. D. 
Smith, Route No. 3, Coldwater, Mich. 


WANTED—SPECIALTY FEED INGREDI- 
ent for distribution 


in eastern Canada. 
We have a long record of successful sales 
to Canadian feed manufacturers. Address 
Ad No. 3596, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 


FEED MILL, ELEVATOR, WAREHOUSE, 


. hatchery, egg buying station for sale. 
Branded feeds manufactured, sold, both 
wholesale and retail. Illinois location. 


Bargain price to settle estate. Address 
Ad No. 3584, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 


RICKERT RICE 
New Orleans, La. Group of 
story heavy mill type brick buildings 
Approx. 100,000 sq. ft. of space. Served 
by Public Belt and So. Pacific Railroads 
Write Harold B. Walker, Latter & Blum, 
Inc., 919 Gravier St., New Orleans, La. 


PROPERTY IN 
multiple- 


MILL 


AUCTION SALE OF COMPLETE 2-UNIT 
alfalfa dehydrating plant, to liquidate 
corporation following death of a principal 
owner. Sale at plant site on Union Pa- 
cific right-of-way, Odessa, Neb., April 10, 
1958, starting 1:30 p.m. All buildings, 
dehydrating units, Century 100 (1957) 
California pelleting equipment, tractors, 
field choppers, vehicles and supplies to 
be sold as single unit to the highest 
bidder. Itemized list will be furnished 
upon request and inspections arranged 
Address inquiries to Odessa Alfalfa Mills, 
Inc., c/o Nye & Wolf, Attorneys, Kearney, 
Neb. 


Our Exclusive Business 


COUNTRY ELEVATORS 
and FEED MILLS 
When you want to buy or 
When you want to sell 
See or Write 


MID-WEST BUSINESS EXCHANGE 
Halbert C. Smith Plymouth, Ind. 


its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other publication in the feed industry 


| The 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ADMINISTRATOR, TWENTY YE ARS’ EX- 
perience various phases feed 1 actur- 
ing procurement. Accounting, hed , ete 
Address Ad No. 3624, Feedstuff M nne 
apolis 1, Minn 

GENERAL SALES M. ANAGER AND NU- 
tritionist in mid O's desire change 
Excellent past perform: ince, ¢ ege grad 
uate and married. Address Ad No 619 


Feedstuffs, Minneapoli 1 Min: 


FEED EXECUTIVE WITH St he SSF tL 
history in general managemen 
tion, procurement and sles seek ad 
ministrative position with heavy responsi 
bility. Proven ability Addre Ad No 
3627, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 1, Minn 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED — GOOD USED PELLET 


complete. Robnett's Egg Farms, 
64th St., Lubbock, Texas. 

ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED GRAIN 
processing machinery E. H. Beer & Co., 


Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


— RICHARDSON 
machines and other 

elevator equipment. 
Machinery, Jefferson 


w WAN’ TED TO BU Y 
scales, bag closing 
good mill, feed and 
J. E. Hagan Mill 

City, Mo 


WANTED — USED SINGLE AL TOM: ATIC 
Power Shovel with 5 H.P. or ore 
motor 1,750 R.P.M., TE FC. }-phase 60 
cycle, 220-440 volts. Address Ad No 632 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Poultry Numbers Hiked 


6% on Canadian Farms 


WINNIPEG — The poultry popula- 
tion on Canadian farms Dec. 1, 1957, 
was placed at nearly 50 million birds, 
an increase of 6% from the Dec. 1, 
1956, total of 46,911,000 birds, ac- 
cording to a preliminary estimate re- 


leased by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Estimates show more hens and 
chickens, turkeys and ducks but few- 


er geese compared to a year earlier. 


Hen and chicken numbers Dec. 1 


had climbed to 45,979,000 birds, up 
from the previous year’s 43,270,000 
total. The total includes 28,110,000 


hens and pullets (six months or old- 
er) and 17,869,000 other chickens. 
1956 totals were 27,645,000 and 
15,625,000, respectively. 

Turkey population increased 9% to 
3,397,000 birds from 3,105,000, and 
ducks were up 3% to 342,000 from 
333,000. But the goose population fell 
4% to 272,000 from 283,000 

All provinces except the eastern 
Maritime provinces and Saskatche- 
wan reported gains in the poultry 
population as of Dec. 1, 1957, com- 
pared to Dec. 1, 1956. The largest 
proportionate increase occurred in 
Ontario. 


Two Barge Firms Cut 
Rates at Portland 


PORTLAND—A reduction in rates 
for shipping grain by barge from in- 
land points to Portland was recently 
announced by two barge lines to “af- 
ford relief to grain shippers caused 
from an increase in charges by other 
carriers.” 

The reduction, the first in several 
years, was announced by two firms 
affiliated with Inland Navigation Co. 
The companies issued a memorandum 
tariff, placing rate reductions of from 
20 to 25% in effect immediately 
Rates charged for hauling bulk com- 
modities by barge do not have to be 
approved by regulatory agencies. The 
reduction in rates applies to both 
port-to-port charges and joint motor- 
water rates. 

Harry Burnett of The Dalles, traf- 
fic manager for the affiliated firms, 
explains that the rate reductions are 
“an endeavor on the part of the com- 
panies to give the grain producers 
the benefits of such improvements in 
the Columbia River as have already 
been made.” He said both the barge 
lines and railroads have “felt the ef- 
fect” of inroads made on transport- 
ing grain by “unregulated trucks.” 

“We have got to stay in business,’ 
Mr. Burnett said, ‘and just about the 
only way to do it is to cut rates as 
low as you can and pass the benefits 
along to the grain producers.” 


| 
| 
| 


FOXBILT 


tontinued from page 14) 


( 


formance of the seed stock at high 

level, Dr. Hugh says. This testing is 

carried on in a way which permits 

selection to operate on variation with- 

in litters as well as between litters. 
Feed Research 

Feeding research also is carried on 
at the farm, and additional feed 
studies are conducted at the Edward 
Franklin Fox Research Center, lo- 
cated near the company’s mill. The 
center is named after the late founder 
of Foxbilt, father of the president of 
the firm. Foxbilt feed research studies 
are carried on under the direction 
of Dr. Leroy Hanson. 

Outstanding performance in pro- 
duction of meat-type hogs is report- 
ed by the company. In instances 
where market information is avail- 
able, over 75% of the hogs are grad- 
ing No. 1, Dr. Hugh says. 

One of 


the examples of top per- 


PIGEON FEEDS 


Utility, Flying, Breeding, 
Conditioning 


We specialize in custom mixing for 
distributors also 


Canary Mixtures @ Parakeet Feeds 

Hamster Feed @ Wild Bird Mixes 

Ton Lots of Recleaned Milo, Canadian 

Peas, Millet, Flint Corn, Sunflower Seed, 
Hard Wheat, Rice 


For details, write 


The M.G.R. Feed Co., Inc. 
P.O. Box 4006 Hammond, Ind. 


SALESMAN WANTED 

1 am looking for a representative 
presently calling on feed dealers and 
elevators to carry a well established 
calf milk replacer. Distributed na- 
tionally and backed by national ad- 
vertising. Will add $300 to $500 per 
month income for good energetic 
man. A few choice territories open. 
Give complete details. Write P.O. 
Box 5020, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


HIGHER QUALITY 
HEAT TREATED H A M M E R s 
Hammers direct from manufacturer of 
years’ experience. Send your specifica- 
tions or worn hammer. Quantity dis- 
counts on hammers and screens, 
for prices, 

SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 
r ©. Box 7455 N. Kansas City, Mo. 


TAILOR MADE FOR YOU! 
Many feed manufacturers are increasin 
their use of clean, nutritious Dehydrate 
Corn Cob Meal in cattle feed programs. 
You can shore their benefits and savings 
by assuring yourself of a reliable source of 
uniform low-cost Paxo Dehy- 
drated Corn Cob Meal. Write today to 
PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P. ©. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, Ill. 


Phosphate 
COSTS 


APPROXIMATE COMPARATIVE COST PER 
UNIT OF EFFECTIVE PHOSPHORUS 


(Delivered Midwest) 


Dicalcium Phosphate ............ 4.75 
Defluorinated Phosphate 4.70 
Low Fluorine Rock Phosphate ..... 4.35 
WRITE for 
brochure, 


research data, 


Soft Phosphate Inc., Box 31, Media, Pa. 


formance under the program cited 
by the company is this one: 

A Missouri producer received 20 
Montana No. 1 sows with a Minnesota 
No. 2 boar. Ten live pigs on the 
average were farrowed on the first 
litter, with 9.7 weaned. On the third 
litter, an average of 12 pigs were 
farrowed and 9.3 weaned. 

One load of barrows shipped at 
five months of age averaged 207 Ib., 
and another load of 50 barrows top- 
ped the St. Joseph market on the day 
it was marketed. All graded No. 1. 

The Foxbilt feed mill in Des 
Moines turns out only premixes, and 
the company stresses in its sales lit- 
erature that its feeds contain “no 
part or parcel of home grains or by- 
products of grain.” 

Feeders participating in the hog 
program mix the premixes with their 
own grains in farm equipment or 
have dealer-custom mixers or mobile 
mills do it for them. 

A few Foxbilt dealers are serving 
as sales representatives or “block 
supervisors” for the program. In 
some cases, too, an employee of a 
dealer is a supervisor. The majority 
of the representatives, however, are 
not tied in with dealerships and han- 
dle sales to feeders direct from the 
company. 

The company’s important earnings 
from the program, of course, are in 
increased feed sales, although officials 
report that some money is being 
made on the gilt leasing program 
and the company breaks even on the 
boar program. About 60° of the 
feeders on the program are new feed 
customers, they report. 

Credit Program 

Operation of the program involves 
relatively long-term financing, since 
feed bills do not become due until the 
hogs are marketed. Supervision of 
credit is the assignment of Francis 
F. Satterlee, treasurer and controller. 

Thorough credit checks are run on 
feeders and they sign a feeding con- 
tract. No mortgage on the hogs is 
necessary, since ownership of the 
stock and progeny is retained by the 
company until the hogs are marketed 
and the feed bill paid. The farmers’ 
grain already fed the pigs is further 
“security.” “Our credit experience 
has been good, as it is apparentewe 
are dealing with better-than-average 
farmers,"’ Mr. Satterlee says. 

The credit and financing aspects of 
the program have required consider- 
able attention of the company’s presi- 
dent, Mr. Fox, as heavy borrowing 
from banks is necessary to maintain 
the program. 

“One of the big problems is selling 
bankers on the future of agriculture,” 
he says. “Bankers are not accustomed 
to being asked for loans for livestock 
production. The idea of lending money 
on ‘something that can lie down and 
die’ scares them. 

“We have to convince them that 
the animals are appreciating in value 
all the time, and integrated pro- 
grams, with good record-keeping and 
proof of performance, help convince 
bankers that production loans are 
good risks,” he said. The company 
borrows currently from three banks 
on a year-long financial arrangement 

Borrowings, Mr. Fox revealed, 
totaled $1,100,000 early this year to 
carry the company’s leasing programs 
for 1958. All but $250,000 of this is 
being used in the swine lease pro- 
gram. 

Whether the 
likely to be 


Foxbilt program is 
broadened to a more 
complete integration setup—to in- 
clude, for example, marketing ar- 
rangements—is a matter about which 
there has been some speculation. John 
Morrell & Co., meat packing concern, 
owns 2,000 shares of the 50,000 shares 
of Foxbilt stock outstanding and has 
an option to purchase 75% of the 
remainder of the stock which runs 
until April, 1960. 

What could develop if the packing 
concern should exercise its option is 
not known, of course. Meanwhile, 
Foxbilt officials are strongly pushing 
the company’s “form of integration” 
as a flexible program which they feel 
meets current needs of producers. 


| 
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Official Outlines New 
A 


rkansas Regulations 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Arkansas 
feed men are acquainting themselves 
this spring with the new Arkansas 
feed regulations adopted by the state 
legislature Jan. 31 

Henry DeSalvo, head of the feed, 
fertilizer and pesticide division of 
the Arkansas State Plant Board, said 
that the regulations are effective on 
the date of their adoption, but that 
a reasonable period will be allowed 
for 


manufacturers to make the nec- 
essary adjustments for registrations 
now in force. The target date for full 


compliance, he 
Mr. DeSalve 


said, is Dec. 31, 1958. 
) said some of the areas 


covered by the new regulations are 
as follows 

Cust mixed feeds—This includes 
definitior oice labeling and inspec- 
tion feed payments 

Labelir This includes the per 
cent declaration in the ingredient 
statement for materials of little or no 
feed ie, and it states that when 
the per cr is used in the ingredient 
state t, the same shall be on the 
weight basis of the ingredient in the 

feed 


n ports and inspection fees 
This covers information about a 
doubled fee mandatory for late re- 
required on trucker ship- 
ments and jobbers and the like, and 


se] fi locations outside of Ar- 
kans 

Chemical standards for special pur- 
pose mixed feeds—It states that these 
con the standards adopted by 
the As ition of Southern Feed 
Conti Officials 

Low ein and/or high fiber mix- 
ed feeds—States that components 


Shall be prominently listed in the 
brand name 


C. W. C. Aulsbury Joins 
General Mills, Inc. 


RUSSELLVILLE, ARK.—C. W. C. 
Aulsbury has resigned his position as 
head of the animal industry depart- 
ment and farm manager at Arkansas 

College and accepted a 


Polytechnic 
position with the feed division of Gen- 


eral Mills, Inc., at Hot Springs, Ark. 
The announcement was made by J. 
W. Hull, president of the college. The 


pre side I 


tion, st 


t, commenting on the resigna- 
ited that even though the col- 


lege will feel the loss of Mr. Auls- 
bury, he is happy to see large com- 
mercial organizations such as General 
Mills introducing educational work as 
a part their service to the many 
producers of livestock and poultry. 
Mr. Aulsbury holds a B.S. degree 


from Southeast State College, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. He received his M.S. 


degree from the University of Arkan- 
sas and has done additional graduate 
work in animal husbandry at Iowa 


State College. 

At General Mills he will work under 
taymond J. Higgins, district feed 
division manager at Hot Springs. 
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Almost ANA SHI 
PROFS are being 


made in grain rolling 
and mixing... 


Example: $30.00 per hour with 
this Giant Krimper-Kracker® .. . 
and as much as $10.00 per hour 
with our little 10x10” mill. 
15 sizes. 


PRECISION MIXING FOR DRY 
AND LIQUID MOLASSES 
FEED MIXING 


@ 1006 pound to 8000 pound sizes 
@ Portable or Stationary Mixers 


TODAY you want to figure how 
much it costs you mot to have 
this equipment rather than the 
price, which happily is most rea- 


sonable. 
This sweeping change-over to 1 , 
dust-free rolled grains gives you ‘ 


a once-in-a-lifetime fortune mak- 
ing opportunity. Ask about our 
corn and cob Granulator too! 


Come in and see our wonderful 
new factory; no finer production 
equipment anywhere. 


WRITE son 


CATALOG TODAY 4 
H.C. DAVIS SONS MFG. CO. 
P.O. Box FN185 Bonner Springs, Kansas 


WILHOIT LABORATORY 
Will Protect Your Quality 


service on 


your 


and FEED INGREDIENTS 
Serving the industry since 1915 


619 Flour Exchange 


FE. 3-2994 Minneapolis 15, 


MONEY IN THE BANK. 


_ When You 
Deal With 


PRATER 


LEARN WHY: Send for results 
of actual field survey that proves 
you can earn greater profits and 
reduce operating costs with PRATER xv 
Blue Streak Equipment. 


| PRATER PULVERIZER CO. 1537 S. 55th Ct. Chicago 50, Ill. 


| | | | 
FOR | 
| PROFITS 7 
| 
| 
| 
|_| 
| 
tom 
| \ | 
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FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 


By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 


Feeds and Feeding has again been entirely revised, because of the many discov- 
eries made in nutrition and livestock feeding. In this 22nd edition, particular em- 
phasis is placed on the new developments. The numerous experiments are sum- 
marized which have dealt with antibiotic, arsonic and surfactant supplements, 
and with hormones, including stilbestrol. Full information is given concerning 
requirements of various classes of stock for the vitamins, including B and the 
unidentified factors. The Appendix Tables are enlarged by 40%, with $ 

composition and digestible nutrients of 1,100 feeds .................. 9.50 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Leonard A. Maynard 


It covers the standard, constantly-needed facts on feeding farm animals, and also 
the newly discovered facts about how certain acids, minerals, vitamins, etc., can 
help in raising healthier, more productive animals. $ 


BEEF CATTLE, 4th Edition 


By Roscoe R. Snapp 


Covers breeding, feeds, feeding, economic trends, equipment, etc. Includes a report 
of hundreds of feeding experiments. Has a special chapter on — by Dr. 
Harry Hardenbrooks, Jr., assistant professor of veterinary 

medicine, University of Illinois. $6.50 


USE OF ANTIBIOTICS IN AGRICULTURE (1956) 


Proceedings of the First National Conference 


Held under the Auspices of the Agricultural Board and the Agricultural Research 
Institute, National Academy of Sciences, Naticnal Research Council, Oct. 19-21, 
1955. Foreword by L. A. Maynard, chapters are sessions, presided over by C. F. 
Huffman, Damon Catron, H. D. Branion, J. G. Horsfall and W. W. Spink. A 
collection of scientific papers and panel discussions by $ 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 
By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 


This book provides the owner, manager or caretaker of farm or ranch with easily 
found, specific suggestions for solving problems confronted in producing, handling 
and managing livestock, including preparing for market, selecting, feeding, hous- 
ing, breeding and marketing influences. It tells of the many jobs to $ 

be done and exactly how to do them. 519 pages, 240 illustrations. ..... 6.85 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 
Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 


Based on the original work by Carl W. Larson and Fred 8S. Putney. Expanded 
10%, the Fourth Edition adds new chapters on minerals and vitamins, and much 
recent material on hay-crop silage, grass land farming, dairy cattle health pro- 
grams, and digestion in the rumen and milk secretion. Designed for use 36 50 
profitably by the student and the practicing dairyman. 614 pages...... . 


DAIRY CATTLE—Selection, Feeding and Management, 
4th Edition (1955) 


By W. W. Yapp and W. B. Nevens, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Illinois 
Part 1—Dairy Farming; Part 2—Selection and Breeding; Part 3—Feeding; Part 4 
—Managing; Part 5—Financial Aspects; Part 6—Milk Secretion; Care and Mer- 
chandising; Part 7—Producing Roughages; Part 8—Providing Good Buildings; 
Part 9—The Future of Dairying. A recognized text of great value $4 75 
to all engaged in dairying, especially to students................... . 


SWINE SCIENCE, 2nd Edition (1957) 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 


A complete yet easily understood reference for swine feeders, breeders and those 
in auxiliary services to them. Covers history and development of the industry, its 
distribution, adaptation and future; types and breeds, establishing the herd, meat 
type breeds, selection and judging, breeding, feeding, grains and high energy 
feeds, protein, vitamin and milling by-product feeds, pastures, buildings and 
equipment, health and disease prevention, marketing and slaughter, $5 00 
management and showing. 543 pages, 192 illustrations................ . 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1957) 


By T.J.Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 

University of Florida 
A new text for feeders, teachers of animal husbandry and their classes, county 
agents, nutritionists and workers in veterinary pharmaceuticals. Dr. Cunha is 
head of the Department of Animal Husbandry, a member of the Nutrition Com- 
mittee of the American Society of Animal Production and the Swine Nutrient 
Requirements Committee of the National Research Council. The book includes 
reports on the most recent scientific feeding studies on swine. $5 00 
300 pages, 47 tables, 46 illustrations 


SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 


By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 


A guide to organization, establishment, management, feeding and $6 50 
marketing operations in raising of hogs. 498 pages, 65 illustrations... . . . 


RAISING SWINE— 


By George P. Deyoe 


A practical swine raiser’s handbook. Stock selection, record keeping, feeding, care 
and handling, marketing techniques and preparing pork for home $6 25 
use. 447 pages, 201 illustrations, 40 tables 


THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1957) 


By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Pfander 


An encyclopedic presentation of production, formulation and medication. Designed 
te increase feed efficiency, expl th ls of terms. Valuable to ranches 
and farms in production of feeds from right crops, utilization of plant as pasture, 
silage, hay, etc., and as an officially recognized feed product (meal, bran, grit, 
cake, etc.). Explanations and practical advice on medicated feeds, mineral feed- 
stuffs, trace elements, growth stimulants and chemicals of importance to stock- 
men and poultry growers. Useful to feed manufacturers, nutritionists, $ 00 
students of animal biolugy, etc. 600 pages, 175 illustrations, cloth binding 8 


THE STOCKMAN'S HANDBOOK (1956) 
By M. E. Ensminger, M.S., M.A., Ph.D. 


Intended for stockmen, those who counsel with stockmen and for teachers in 
animal agriculture. First 120 pages particularly of interest to feed trade, as 
breeding and feeding of livestock are covered. Other chapters have to do with 
judging, management, marketing, etc. ‘The 1956 edition is the fourth printing, 
indicating strong demand for this guide. 598 pages, well 

illustrated, many tables. A practical handbook .......... 


MANAGING FOR GREATER RETURNS in Country 
Elevator and Retail Farm Supply Businesses 
By Richard Phillips, Iowa State College economist 


Written as a basic reference book for elev ator and farm store managers, this book 
includes valuable information on over-all p and ment. Some of the 
topics included are planning for maximum business efficiency, use of an effective 
accounting system, increasing employee productivity, improving customer rela- 
tions, improving purchasing, management of credit and $7 00 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS (1955) 
By Dr. H. W. Titus 


A small but absolutely authentic and concise treatment of vital information for 
feeders and feed manufacturers. 43 formulas for diets and mashes, vitamin con- 
tent of over 60 feedstuffs; what feedstuffs are best, deficiency diseases; also re- 
lationship between feed consumption and egg production. $4 00 


THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (1956) 


By James S.Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann Grain Company 


A comprehensive book on the mechanics of merchandising and trading in cash 
and grain futures in the U.S. and Canada. Tells of what happens to grain follow- 
ing its purchase from the farmer, how it is graded, stored and conditioned, the 
establishing of price even before the crop is planted, the role of the university 
professor in the grain trade. This authoritative book will become the leading 
reference book on this subject for farmers, county agents, legislators, 36 00 
foreign buyers, government personnel, teachers, etc. .............+55- 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 


Meets the needs of poultry producers, feed dealers and poultry students for the 
latest authoritative information on how to raise the best poultry by employing 
modern feeding methods. It evaluates findings on the value of feeds, types uf feed 
to be used and nutritive economy. Deals with feeding and management $7 9° 
for various purposes, chicks, breeders and egg producers. 632 pages... . . 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 
Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 
1,500 pages, 133 illustrations, of practical, factual information for feed manufac- 


turers, feed dealers, hatcherymen, breeders. New chapter on anti- $] 2 50 
biotics, new growth charts, feed formulas for rapid growth......... . 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 


By Morley A. Jull 
526 pages, 24 illustrations, covers all aspects of the poultry business, from plan- 
ning and building poultry plant to preparing poultry products for market. Breed- 
ing techniques, feeding procedures, disease control, incubation; $6 50 
it is an “encyclopedia” of poultry ra e 


POULTRY PRODUCTION— 


By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 


Eighth Edition, 416 pages, 216 illustrations and four plates. Deals with broiler 
production, flock management and marketing, breeding and $5 00 
selection, nutrition, disease control, etc. ...... e 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 


By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 
New, 1955; a practical guide to eg wee A operation | for the experienced and inex- 


perienced. Covers all phases of th ng advertising, selling, office 
procedures, labor costs, caus, chick selection, $7 00 
sexing, etc. 350 pages, w illustrated ........ 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 


By Morley A. Jull 
447 pages, 188 illustrations, based on practical experience, brings fae ey helps 
for choosing breeds, increasing broiler and egg production, ilding range 
shelters, buying $5, 75 


KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Roland C. Hartman, Editor Pacific Poultryman and Dale F. 
King, Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
A thorough revision of this reliable work on cage laying plants. Newly illustrated 
and broadened in scope with addition of Professor Dale F. King as co-author. 
More about feeding-results of experiments with caged layers. The we of 


protein and energy levels for the highly bred producing $5 00 
stock. 304 pages, 176 illustrations, cloth bound . 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition (1955) 


By Stanley J. Marsden and J. Holmes Martin 


A text on turkey raising and marketing by Stanley J. Marsden, Poultry Husband- 
man at the U.S. Research Center, Beltsville, Md., and J. Holmes Martin, Head of 
the Poultry Department, Purdue University. Covers breeding, rearing, feeding, 
preparation for the market, shows, diseases and their prevention 

and control. 1,000 pages, 124 illustrations ...... $7.00 


THE FEED MIXERS HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition (1956) 


By Ross M. Sherwood 
A text for feed mixers with special reference to the nutritional —, of feed 
formulation. A practical handbook for practical men. 
208 pages, cloth bound 00 


Feedstuffs 
| 
| 
No C. O. D,’s 


PIG BAN 


(Continued from page 8) 


might be lifted further. He said Iowa 
legislators had in fact urged that 
there be no lifting of the ban, even 
to the extent announced this week, 
as a means of holding a tight clamp 
on the disease situation. Neighboring 
states have indicated their willingness 
to cooperate in this effort to control 
the spread of disease. Compliance 
with the ban from within the state 
also has been good. 

Some 20 requests from feeders for 
permits to ship pigs were on the 
secretary's desk at the time the an- 
nouncement was made, he reported. 
They involved a total of more than 
5,000 pigs, and several requests were 
for groups of from 200 to 800 head. 
Requests continued to come in the 
rest of the week. 

Meanwhile, the secretary reported, 
a group of pig buyers met in Des 
Moines March 27 and formed “The 
Iowa Feeder Pig Dealers’ Assn.,” with 
a stated aim of being ‘“‘an association 
of legitimate pig dealers.” 


PFIZER 


{Continued from page 4) 


The 16-page report, including “In- 
side Pfizer,"’ was published as a spe- 
cial supplement of the New York 
Times March 23. The firm’s 1956 re- 
port was the first corporate annual 
report to appear in newspaper supple- 
ment form. 

Mr. Gunther is the author of “In- 
side Europe,” “Inside U.S.A.” and 
other works on countries and conti- 
nents. He recently completed “Inside 
Russia Today,” due for publication 
this spring. 

To compile material for his 5,000- 
word article, Mr. Gunther visited 
Pfizer plants, laboratories and offices 
in the East and Midwest. He talked 
with company scientists, sales and 
office personnel and production work- 
ers, concluding his tour with an in- 
terview with members of the board of 
directors. 

$10 Million Research 

In his report, Mr. Gunther places 
heavy emphasis on the research as- 
pects of Pfizer’s business. “Nobody 
who visits Pfizer can doubt the value 
of research in a free society. Re- 
search equals science in these trou- 
bled days, and science equals sur- 
vival,” he said. Research outlays in 
1957 totaled about $10 million, or 
about 5% of the firm’s sales. 

The newspaper edition of the re- 
port is identical in format and con- 
tent to the one mailed to Pfizer’s 
25,000 shareholders. 

In his message to shareholders, Mr. 
McKeen attributed the gains in sales 
volume to new products introduced 
over the past 24 months and to wide- 
spread use of the company’s antibi- 
otics and other pharmaceuticals in 
combating the Asian flu epidemic. 

Sales of the firm’s overseas subsidi- 
aries, he noted, were up sharply and 
accounted for slightly more than a 
third of the total. 

The president also mentioned a $60 
million expansion program now in 
progress. About $14 million of the to- 
tal was expended in 1957. “Under 
this plan,” he asserted, “new research 
production and distribution facilities, 
ranging from branch offices to full- 
scale fermentation plants, will be 
built or enlarged both in the U.S. and 
abroad.” 

New pharmaceutical plants began 
operations in Argentina and Chile dur- 
ing 1957. New plants are nearing 
completion in Italy and Turkey. 

A breakdown of 1957 sales by divi- 
sions shows the international subsidi- 
aries with 37% of the total. Pfizer 
laboratories led the domestic divisions 
with 28.5%, chemical sales had 20%, 
agricultural sales, 8%, J. B. Roerig 
& Co., 6% and the Morton-Withers 
division, acquired August 1, 1957, 
0.5%. 


| Millfeed Production Shows Gain 


puted on the basis of 72.6% flour production. 


| Southwest* 
Weekly Crop year Weekly 
| 
| 


—Northwest*— 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending March 22, and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City 
and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Pau! and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y 


Production com- 


——Buffalot. —Combined**— 


Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date production to date production to date 
March 16-22 . 26,709 1,005,381 13,481 521,417 10,960 401,786 51,150 1,930,584 
Previous week ....#25,601 $13,320 11,499 $50,420 
Two weeks ago ... 25,996 13,826 10,297 50,119 

57 x 1,027,809 14,347 528,048 11,053 412,115 51,938 1,967,972 

970,984 13,499 515,129 10,861 352,822 50,379 1,838,935 
956,670 12,339 515,201 8,995 406,232 45,596 1,878,103 
918,093 13,973 549,855 8.682 427,690 46,138 1,895,638 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. fAll mills. ¢Revised 


IMPORTS 


(Continued from page 8) 


from all foreign countries in 1957 
was estimated at 232 million pounds 
as compared with 112 million pounds 
| in 1956. Much of the increase in 
imports of beef in 1957, as com- 
pared to 1956, was due to increased 
imports from New Zealand. 

Included in the beef import data 
for 1957 are 45.9 million pounds of 
boneless beef and 1.6 million pounds 
of other beef from New Zealand. 
This compares with the 4 million 
pounds of boneless beef and .2 mil- 
lion pounds of other beef received 
| during 1956. Present shipments are 
reported at a higher rate from most 
countries as compared with last year. 

Total beef imports into California 
| from foreign countries in 1957 were 
35,077,562 lb. as compared with 16,- 
376,197 Ib. in 1956, an increase of 
| 114%. The state of Washington, with 
| a 1957 import of 7,648,285 Ib. of 
beef and beef products, showed an 
increase of 49% over 1956, when the 
total was 5,138,865 lb 

Canada shipped an estimated 391,- 


1957 as compared with 49,028 head 
in 1956. Mexico shipped an esti- 
mated 336,477 head into the U.S. in 


1956. 

New Zealand and Australia long 
have been eyeing the U.S. lamb mar- 
ket. In 1957 California lamb imports 
from New Zealand were 39,281 Ib 
as compared with 25,381 Ib. in 1956 
New Zealand and Australian lamb 
moved into the Hawaiian Islands, 
traditionally a California market, at 
the rate of 238.288 lb. in 1957 as 
| compared with 31.443 Ib. in 1956. 

The sheep population of New Zea- 
land for 1957 was estimated at 40 
million head compared with a 1936- 
40 average of 31 million head. 


| sheep population of 151 million as 
compared with a 1936-40 average of 
112 million head. 

The California Wool Growers Assn. 
and National Wool Growers Assn. 
for the past 10 years or so have been 
fully aware of the threat to US. 
producers through imports of frozen 
lamb from New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia. 

At the 1957 convention of the Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Assn. a resolu- 
tion was adopted directing the leg- 
islative committee of the National 
Wool Growers Assn. to investigate 
the possibility of introducing to Con- 
gress legislation providing for im- 
port quotas on lamb and mutton. 

At the 1958 convention of the 
NWGA the following resolution was 
adopted: “Due to improved methods 
of food preservation and methods of 
transportation, there is an increasing 
need for alertness on the part of our 
industry to protect ourselves from 
foreign importation of lamb. 

“We ask that imports of meat con- 
| form to the same inspection and kill- 
| ing standards enforced on domestic 
| producers, processors and packing 


plants. We further ask that any pre- | 


| packaged meats or processed meat 
| products be inspected to conform to 


the rigid Food & Drug Administra- | 


tion regulations of the U.S. Any costs 

of inspections and supervisions should 
be borne by exporting countries. 

“We request that tariffs be in- 

| creased and quotas established based 


| on past imports. 


| “We oppose the inspection or grad- | 


256 head of cattle into the U.S. in | 


1957 as compared with 110,256 in | 


| 
| 
| Australia in 1957 had an estimated | 


| 
| 


| ing by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture of any meat or meat products | 
outside the territorial limits of the 
us" 

“There has been during the past 
10 years a steady flow of Australians | 
and New Zealanders into the US., 
particularly the West Coast, study- | 
ing our markets, our killing meth- | 
ods and our grading standards and 
other factors around which they have | 
been shapir their own operations 
in order to take advantage of the 
U.S. market,” according to an associ- 
ation official 


| 12.2 Million Acres 
| Reported in 1958 


| Acreage Reserve 
WASHINGTON 


Farmers have of- 


fered a t f 12,234,170 “allotment” 
acres of wheat, corn, cotton, rice and 
tobacco for the 1958 acreage reserve 
of the soil bank on signed and filed 
applications, according to reports 
from st igricultural stabilization 
| and conservation offices to the U:S. 
Department of Agriculture. 
The latest state reports, made as 
of March 14, reflect some slight ad- 


information on the 
iously available. These 


| justments from 
program pre\ 


reports are still subject to change on 
the basis cancellations or adjust- 
ments of applications made hy farm- 
ers or corrections made in county 
reports 

The signup for the 1958 acreage 


reserve for spring planted crops 
closed Feb. 20 for spring wheat, corn 
and cotton and March 7 for rice and 
tobacco. For winter wheat, the pro- 


gram closed last fall when 3.9 million 

acres (included in the total above) 
| were put in the program. 

Corn, cotton and spring wheat 


farmers have until March 28 to can- 
cel or adjust downward any applica- 
tions they have filed. In California 

and Texas, where rice acreage allot- 
| ments are made on a producer basis, 
| growers of that crop have until April 
; 30 to come into the 1958 program. 

By crops, and within fund alloca- 
tions, farmers through March 14 had 
signed and filed applications for 
3,093,832 acres upland cotton, 4,018,- 
504 acres corn, 141,847 acres rice, 94,- 
313 acres tobacco and 4,886,034 acres 
wheat (including 3.9 million acres of 
winter wheat and 986,000 acres of 
spring wheat). These acreages were 
covered by a total of 661,519 signed 
and filed applications. If the applica- 
tions are accepted and farmers com- 
ply with the program, they could earn 
a maximum of $469,344,373 on the 
over 12 million acres offered in signed 
applications. 


Floor Birds Top 
Cage Hens in Test 


MODESTO, CAL Laying hens 
housed in floor averaged 9% 
greater egg production than birds in 
individual cages in the eighth Cali- 
fornia Random Sample Egg Laying 
Test, conducted by the California 
| Poultry Improvement Commission. 

It was pointed out that the per- 
formance of the 4,950 hens in the 
eighth test was, as a whole, excellent. 
The 3,150 birds in floor pens aver- 
aged 266 eggs per pullet on a hen-day 
basis. The 1,780 birds in individual 
cages averaged 242 eggs on a hen- 
| day basis. This represented a differ- 
ence of 9%. 


pens 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Georgia Group Plans 
To Build Broiler 


Processing Plant 


DOUGLAS, GA.—Announcement of 
a new $525,000 broiler processing 
plant to be built in Douglas by the 
Coffee County, Georgia, Chamber of 
Commerce was made recently by the 
Georgia Department of Commerce. 

To be built by the Coffee County 
Chamber for lease to Swift & Co., 
the plant is hailed as a “tremendous 
boost to the rapidly growing poultry 
industry of Coffee and adjoining 
counties.” 

The one-story structure will be of 
concrete and tile construction, and 
present plans call for it to be in 
operation by late October. It will 
open with 100 employees and will ex- 
pand to 200 at full capacity. 

Douglas Chamber of Commerce of- 
ficials point out that the broiler in- 
dustry is growing rapidly replacing 
losses suffered from cotton and to- 
bacco acreage cutbacks. 


Canadian Provinces 


Criticize Wheat Board 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board is under fire from four provin- 
ces this spring for what have been 
termed “certain discriminatory fea- 
tures” of federal and provincial grain 
marketing legislation. 

Under a three-pronged attack from 
three Prairie Province divisions of the 
Canadian Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
for “unfair competition resulting from 
the administration of present mar- 
keting regulations,” the board was 
also criticized recently by a Vancou- 
ver Liberal spokesman who said it is 
ruining British Columbia agriculture 
by “sticking too closely to regulations 
in British Columbia and _ ignoring 
them on the prairies.” 

Alberta, Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba divisions of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers Assn. presented a brief re- 
cently to the Wheat Board, the three 
provinces and the federal government 
with three specific requests. Their 
basic request, however, was for per- 
mission for feed manufacturers or 
processors of feed grain to purchase 
feed grains directly from producers, 
free of quota restrictions, at prevail- 
ing prices on the basis of supply and 
demand. The request applies to pro- 
cessing and resale within the province 
in which the grain is grown. 

The brief said present feed grain 
marketing regulations hamper effici- 
ency and create unnecessary costs. 
It asked for elimination of non-pro- 
ductive costs, records and inspections; 
elimination of discrimination and un- 
fair competition resulting from the 
administration of present marketing 
regulations; and an increase in the 
competitive price paid to feed grain 
producers now using non-hard wheat 
board markets for their grain. 

The British Columbia criticism, 
meanwhile, is that the board main- 
tains a set price of $70 per ton for 
feed grains in Vancouver even though 
the price in Lethbridge, Alberta, just 
across the provincial border, is only 
$20. The Liberal spokesman said 
Wheat Board regulations are being 
ignored in Alberta and Saskatchewan 
with the result that cattle from in- 
terior British Columbia are being 
shipped to Lethbridge to be finished. 


Northwest Food Men to 
Hear Talk on Satellites 


MINNEAPOLIS—Members of the 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
will hear a talk on “Missiles and Sat- 
ellites—the Space Age” at the or- 
ganization’s meeting April 7. It will 
be held at the Calhoun Beach Hotel, 
with a social hour at 5:30 p.m. and 
dinner at 7 p.m. 

The speaker will be Nat Robbins, 
Jr., chief test engineer for the ord- 
nance division of Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. A Honeywell guid- 
ance system has been used in getting 
satellites into orbit. 
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ouis: Demand slow pply normal: $115 in 100 750 A 14% @15%e, 1,500 A 300 U, equalized with nearest gs freight 
: apply ample; 13 Sue. dy Ogden It 18% @21le 3.000 A 212 16% @19¢, 2,250 carload basis: bulk $2 t ducing point 
rvdrated, 17 10; de 1.500 600 Chie on less 

‘ 100,000 units BONE A 17% @19%e, 2.250 l ieago: Stock food grade 

= Boston. supply Demand fair; trend stead or Pennsyivania 100-Ib. papers, 

re Deman improved; trend Ft worth: $85@90 commen or Nashville. Te » Heights 
o irme ene er 92 9S r one 
sendents wi er with of the inde quate: $85 nand fair; supply N SED FISH SOLUBLES $93.25; 21 phos 09 
o had been pushing particu icked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, 1 ew Orleans: Demand fair: trend st sore, $94.50, basis b. or 
1ow out of stocl re supply light 50 d steady: ashville; less tl s and 
quate for the preset supply ade Boston: Demand and s f.0.b. Gulf. solids menhaden $98 @100 1an 20.000 Ib. $104.50: bulk 
meal, 17 protein 766 1ydrated alfalfa Portland: | a supply steady; $87. D bagged h $3 net ton less 
A guaranteed unchanged good; supply ample; Ib mit emand good; supply short; 5¢ — 

A teat $56. Se ancisco: Demand g New York: Demand 5 granular $83 phosphorus 18% %, 

A pelle $38 41 Ci in a ood; supply am supply fair: 5¢ higher; est producing with clos 

meal $2 ; ne innati: De Den astern shore Mi it, carload basis 
$39 sacked: sun supply ample; _fatt ; trend easy; ind fair: trend ste 18.5% phosphorus, 24% cal 
per ight and spotty cinnat 6, sacked, f.0.b. Cin Los Angeles: ores | ered: $3 te pull ground $94.10 deliv 
Seattle: D eu : Demand and tre 3 less In bulk 
roun : anal ates pp nd steady 

mand, m na ady: trend easy: sup pty ple; 54% @5%¢ Ib eady: Mich.: Minim um phosphorus 

32 3 : Buffalo: Dema lots CORN Gt %, maximum fluorine .03 

New Orleans: | supply a trend steady .UTEN FEED AND MWEAL | f.o.b. Trenton in 100-1b ait 

Ipply ste nd steady Chicago: ns for all cities are sack phosphorus 21 
».50@56; pellets $414 41.50 Los innenpoli multiwall bag o.b. Trenton 
les: Demand fair: trend steady: Atlant $64 80, meal $84.80 | Portland: Lem 
nand fait supply iequate: imported $66.50 in 20 ade 1 $90.98 | trend un hanged; $115 supp mple 
guaranteed units vitamin Denver: Demand fair; tr Feed $59 $4, me: 18%% phosphorus $9 9 
guaranteed $43.504 17 with no A ply ample; $75, f rend steady; sup- | ‘nicago: F eed $48, meal $7 Dem ind fair end 1 } 
@44 f.o.b. West Coast Clevelar Feed $66.14 ul $78. upply ample; 18.5 ged 

es: Demand s e City 
m nd slow: trend steady: BREWERS I Denver: F¢ meal $86.14, ity. 
lehydrated pellet meal, 17! »RIED GRAINS | Ft. Worth meal $88.51 DISTILLERS DRIEI 

ein, 100,000 A $48@49; dehydrated nm St. Louis: Demand slow; | Indian :F 56.96, meal $86.96 Boston: => GRAINS 
17 protein, 100,000 . rated meal, supply de slow; trend steady; | < apolis: Feed $53.36 ~ | oston: Demand active 
bles, 15 prot ir Fs ea suncured crum- ny Peer quate; $48 ve Kansas City: Feed meal $83 36 | light $62, dark $63 e; supply adequate, 
@46: suncured meal, fal and supply fair; trend | Louisville: Feed Sam Brancisce: Demand fat: 
$50.50, bulk, Boston New Orleans: Feed $58.20 ‘ ple; solubles $85. fair ipply am 
sty and steady; sup Demand slow; trend New York: Feed $59 =", $88.20. Leulsville: Demand 

Minnes 7 13 | it; $57.85 @58 Norfolk: Feed $58.71 mee 89.43. | supply amp ‘ oot trend steady; 

units out ts, 100 Feed $56.96, meal $86 Memend fate: trend 

| and fair; supply adequate; St. Louis: Feed $48, meal $78. dark $58: 
and oil treated $47.25 k granules Cincinnati: Dem: : ck, dark $50 

Memphis: Des | supply poor; trend steady; Om MEAL Demand fair; trend st 1 
supply ample: 1 steady : Demand sk ample: $63, delivers a steady; sup 
ated Demand steady; supply ade supply ample; up $2 strong: Buffalo: Demand truck lots 

units vitamin A $50 ; 26% domestic $56@58: 22% = Cincinnati: Demand f supply fair; $58.50, t trend steady; 
ANIMAI FAT (STAB — $51 , “Se Ca- supply adequate: $51 fair; trend steady; 50, bulk, Boston 

ABILIZED) De mand slow: supply mod- © DRIED BEET PULP 
to softer for orwat oa good; trend steady Louisvill _s 15, delivered Ft . Worth OTTONSEED OIL MEAI Buffalo: Demand ¢ 
ited: bleachable fenc pments: supply lim- e: Demand fair to good; trend Ft. Worth: Demand higher; supply fair; rend steady to 
tank car, Kansas City tallow 8@8\%¢ Ib Soon _ ee y normal; $48. sufficient; carlots: 11% declining; supply Milwaukee: Demand — sacked, Boston. 

ple: 854 ancisco: Demand fair; supply am- 59.50 f.o.b. old process $58.50@ plain and molasses and supply fair; 
supply adequate; 8 coms good; trend firm Los Angel I ; Worth area; solvent “1% i $60 f.o.b. Ft Seattle: Demand ent = 

Chicago: Demand Ib es: Demand and trend steady; delivered Ft. Wo low gossypol $56 Ply good; $43, delive trend steady; sup 
bleachable fancy tal! —— _ sup short quate; $49 bulk, $53 sacked ‘ tional; cottonseed hull $20 pany $2 addi- New Orleans: Dem wry carlots 
lots. 7%¢ Ib.: vell ow, tank k or car BREW , Cincinnati: 8 $20, f.0.b. Ft. Wortt supply sufficier ea slow; trend stead 

» ellow crease RE RS ati: Demar d rth. ufficient; :7.50@ 58.7 

Ft. Worth: Der AP ge WERS DRIED YEAST supply adequate; and poor; trend steady; | Cincinnati: De : —e 
emand rood supply Boston: Den $76 : solvent 75: old | emand fair trend st 
juate; prime tallow, tank cars 8&5 2 11¢ Ib 1and and supply steady; , 2 process supply adequate; $55. steady; 
ta tak ¢ Ib Portland: Demand good: s Boston: Demand fair; 
plants with ‘eras - xas packing su eee Demand slow; trend steady; trend unchanged; truck $58 supply ample; $62.40. air; supply short; 

fais amp e; 10@10%¢ Ib. Louisville: Demand $68.50. Ft. Worth: Demand slow; s 
ply ample; bleachable fanc re nd easy: sup Pe and: Demand good: supply ample; ply ample; down $1 ton; - enc ea sup- cient; carlots, 50-Ib. pape : ‘upply suffi- 
tallow Ib y & Ib.: white 8%¢ Ib. ple, new process $71.50 process $72.50, Ft. Worth apers $58.70 April, 

Sa ease 6%¢ Ib | ancisco: Demze Boste € or’ : 
ple Dleachable ft a fair: supply am- | mand fair; supply good: 

e ¢ am- ro: Dems 2. anged: $5 
The Ib ancy &%¢ Ib.: yellow grease | Seattle: Demand slow; trend ple; expeller $51 Demand good: supply am Atlanta: Der $5 
I | ply ample; $12 nd steady; sup- Se . $51.5 solvent $51 mune nand fair; trend stes 
lenver: Demand good: tre ¢ Buffalo: cwt. Seattle: Demand fair; trend fir pply ample; $64.30, sacked Samay: 
ply short; bleachable fs nd softer; sup oe uffalo: Demand good: trend steady; ply good; $63, de oakas nd firmer; sup Los Angeles: Dem a - ‘ked, immediate 
St. Paul: Easier tren page 7%¢ Ib apply ample; $10.65 ecwt ady; expeller process , truck lots, 41% supply adequate; m 51 - — trend steady; 
supplies extremely tight and heavy but 106 tty Demand good; supply limited: St. Louis: Demand slow; t Ogden: Supply normal; § 48 0. 
bleachable fancy the Ib. for Ib. in carlots; 10% supply limited; $70 ; trend steady; San Francisco: 
tallow, f.o.b. producers’ | 4@12%¢ Ib., Ses y; $43.02 0: Demand good; supply fair 
Jenver: Dems : Demand slow: : 
BARLEY FEED supply a trend unchanged; trend stronger; 41% old DRIED BUTTERMILK 
Boston: Demand slow; s Los A uisville: Deme 
; supply Angeles: Buffalo: : Demand fair 
Demand slow; | adequate; ant, steady; | lower; poor; trend steady to 10% @11¢ md sendy: 
unchanged: rolled $58 ‘ e; 1¢ lb. in less th 4 -ton lots; Bostor adequate; $81.75 San Francisco: D 

San Fra -, d $58, ground $56. s less than 5-ton lots. q ston. , -75, sacked, ple; sco: Demand fair; supply am- 
Demand fair; supply am- 10 t. Louis: Demand good; supply limited; Kansas City: Demand 

a 59, ground $58. ’ ¢ Ib., in carlots; 11¢ Ib. in ton mited; supply tight at Me fair; trend steady; . alo: Demand excellent; trend fi 
Demand slow: trend firm less than ton lots on lots; 12¢ Texas: old but plenty in upply limited: $11.08 cwt rmer: 

$66 @67. Carlots 10¢ Ib.: 5-ton lots sacked, Kansas $67@ good; supply scarce 

J ; ton lots 11%¢ 52 63 olvent m 560@9.75: swee 

Seattle: Demand f Pi Ib. , sacked, Kans eal @9.75 c ; et cream $9.50 

y air; trend fi : ttsburgh: Ca Texas as City, also f .75 cwt., in carlots f 
good: whole $57 rmer; supply lle 1 riots Ib.: 5-to : rom New 0: 
’ 57, ground $57, roll : b.; ton lots 11% ; n lots Chicago: rleans: Demand slo 
ex-warehouse, l.c.] 7, rolled $59, all New Orl : hy go: Demand slow; suppl supply sufficient; slow; trend steady 

Milw sacked Orleans: Ib.; 5- ydraulic $74@74.50; pply adequate; ’ 910.50 cwt 
Demand good: supply fair: ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 5-ton lots Denver: Demand $73@73.50. Demand and supply fair; 

Chieago: At 6; ground $25 Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lot ply ample; 2% fat $61, steady; sup- ch 

$35. 5-ton lots 10%¢ Ib., ton lots 11¢ Atlanta: Demand go supply Demand fair: trend steady; 
.0.b. New Jersey. .. | supply limited; 41% 37 ; trend steady: Mine equate; 11¢ Ib. yi 
diate. . 71, sacked, imme- eapolis: Firm trend; good 4 
$9.75 cwt. emand; 
len: Su 
pply average; $7.25, 100-Ib. bag. 


a 


PRIED CITRUS 
Boston: Demand and s 
f.o.b Florida points 


PULP 
upply fair; $44, 


San Farncisco: Demand good; supply 
fair; meal $52 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
lower; $43, sacked, f.o.b. Flerida points 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend st 
supply limited; $42@44, f.o.b. Floric 


Los Angeles: Demand ac 
tremely light; tre 
$39 bulk $44 sacked; le 


nd teady: orang 


tir 
tive 


bull $42 sacked 

Atlanta: i ood trend steady 
supply ample eked, imr liate eal 
$44, sacked, immediate 

DRIED SKIM MILK 

Portland: Demand good; suppl my 
trend hanged; $1 wt 

Boston: nd fair Iipp ht 1°¢ 
Ib in car ts 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend p 
ply normal; 11% @12¢ 

Ss Francisco: lbemand and fair 
1 It 

Cincinnati: Demand fair trend teady 
supply adequate 10%@11¢ it 

New Orleans: Demand good I i steady 
Supply mple $1 cwt 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 

cwt 


Buffalo: Demand fair; tr 


end steady; sup 


ply ampk spray $10.65 ewt roller $11.50 
7 pr ed ul t ht 
D10.50 
ipolis: 1 i ind 
ipplies; $1 ewt 
Los Angeles: |) i nd steady 
upply idequat It than tor 
ot 1 i¢ n ton lots 
Ogden: Supp! normal; $ 100-Ib 
drum 
DRIED WHEY 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend udy 
upply 676%6¢ Ib 
Bosto Demand s dy ipply plenti 
ful $5.90 in 100 maller s¢ itt 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supr lequate 
irlots, standard $6 ewt., s i, a ered 
Ft Worth Texas }f n ton 
lots, f.o.b. w Ft. W 
Portland: 1 i imple 
trend ged $f cwt 
San Francisco: nd uppls 
good; $5.50 cwt 
Cincinnati: Demand fair teady 
supply adequate; $5 wt $5.75 cwt 
Kansas City: Demand f 1 stead 
upT light: $5.1 pr point 
for both rerul le tosed 
Seattle: I nd nd ead sup 
New Orleans: |) teady 
supply plentiful $5 
Ch De ood pply ple 
10 cwt f.o.t nt 
Minneapolis: Steady trend lemand 
1dequate supplie $5.40@ Some 
sources quote $5.10 f.o.b vrroduce point 
for both regular ind part vy de tosed 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady 
upply adequ $5.75 n mad 


le 
Ogden: Supply norma 


Demand fair tr 


Denver: 
supply 


ample; $7 cwt $6.10 


For DEHYDRATED ALFALFA= 


BETTER DISPERSION! 


DUST-FREE! FREER FLOWIN 
MORE UNIFORM! 


Gi 


CONSOLIDATED BI ENDERS INC. 


FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 


Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply very 
limited; $101 f.o.b. trucks, north Texas 
plant. 

Boston: Demand active; supply tight; 
$85, f.0.b. eastern shippi points 

Los Angeles: Demand gc« trend steady 
supply li i; $1.25 a unit of protein 

Atlanta: Demand good; i teady 
supply limited; $92, sacked, f.o.b. producing 
points, immediate 


FISH MEAL 
Demand 
$140@150 


Louisville: slow: trend steady; 


supply light; 


Boston: Demand active; supply light 
60 $130@1 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; limited 
1s nearby) hipment; imported Ango 
irdine 60% protein $140, ex-doc Houstor 
first half April 
Cincinnati: Demand fair trend teady 
supply idequate $120@130 
Portland: Demand slow; supply limited; 
inged $2.35, f.o.b. Var uver 
San Francisco: Demand fair nr 
| ple; Peruvian fish meal $2.35 a init of 
| protein 
| New Orleans: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply light; menhaden 60 $132@134, bur 
| laps; scrap $1 2129; imported mixed 


Peru $130@133 


Buffalo: Den wt fair: trend 
er; supply limite 60 protein, menhaden 
|} $142 bulk, $147 sacked 
| Seattle: IDbemand fair trend f 
| limited; $2.40 a unit protein, f.o.t tru 
Vancouver R.C 
eastern menhader h mea 6 Pp eit 
$130@134 western blended f prote 
$135: Gulf, none available Nortl st he 
ring-salmon blend $137; Canadiar herring 
7 protein $2.30 5 a unit of pr 
60 blended $154 lelivered Mid t 1 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply good 
60 $158 Milwau 
Atlanta: Demand trend stea su 
t 60 $138 cked immed te 
| Angeles: | ind i: t me 
scarce i pr 
} @ 2.40 unit of proteir 
Minneapolis: Ver trend fair de 
mand ple up] 70 her 
Coast $ 0a unit; 60 meal. delivered $1 
| Ogden: Supply average; $2.20 a unit, f.o.t 
| Coast 65 $151@1 
} Denver: Demand fair; trend up sl 
| f.ob. Seattle f men) $137, f.o.t 
ulf 
| HAY 
| Boston: od 
| No tl $ 
| Ft. Worth: Demand fair for prac 
| tically r for pr 
| suppl 
$ Ne 1 
$26@28; No Johnso x $ 
vered Tex n 
| Louisville: Demand dull 
of local $20 x $18 
Cincinnati: Demand impr ne trend 
teady de inte No 1 t yt 
$ 50: N rea wer § 
uttir greer lf fa $ 
lixed $27 t or oat straw 
Portland: Demand slow uppls mple 
trend lower $o4 
Seattle: Demand sup- 
| ply good; 1 No eer 22 
delivered, tru lot 
Angeles: len dderate 
’ ings ne roy \ No 1 
leafy $29@30:;: U.S. No. 2 green $29@30; 
Ogden: Sup normal: $1 $16 ton 
in the barr 
Denver: | 1 t 1 up 


ply imple baled fa $ f baled 
mountain $30 


Fremont, Nebr. - Phone Por 


New York 
Chicago 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Omaha 
Columbus 


“TRADE 
k 71-9000 


HOMINY FRED 
City: 1 nd fair 1 
1 of 1 w 
Ip} rat 
| $ I 
| Seattle: Demand ow: trend « supply 
good: $53 l¢ ered cked 
Buffalo: Det nd nd I trend 
sten: $19.50, bulk, B 
Chicago: Demand fa ly uy n 
$45.50 
St. Louis: Demand fair trend idy 


supply ample; 


yellow $45 


FEEDSTUFFS, March 29, 1958—71 
New Orleans: Demand end strong- | Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
er supp iat $ supply fair; 50% meat and bone scraps 
Milwaukee nd ¢g I fair; $103.50 acked, Cincinnati 
$48, sacked, Milw Portland: Demand slow; trend higher; 
Boston: I ady; supply limited; $2 a unit of protein. 
54.50 San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
Cincinnati € r 2 i end teady; fair; $2.20 a unit of protein 
supp lequat $ Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady: 
Louisville i tead supply it; 50% protein $2.10@2,.15 a 
supt ght $ unit of protein, for local production; out 
Memphis: I. nd nil: tre iy; sup of state offerings as high as $2.35@2.40 
ply ample t nd llow, both $47 Ogden: Supply average; $105, in 100-Ib. 
bags 
LINSEED OIL MEAL Denver: Demand just as needed; trend 
Louisville: r S trer teady ofter; supply short; $100 
sup] I $ New York: Demand nd supply good; 
ess $7 trend lower; 50 $87.50 5 $95, bulk; 
Cincinnati 1 ids 0 $90.50, 55 $98 i ed 
sup] $67 old St. Paul: Easier trend slow demand; 
proce $ fair supplies meat seraps $1124 120 
Ft. Worth i ade ae 
quate $76.75 MILLFEED 
Boston 4 Minneapolis: Strong trend; good demand; 
$7 7 tight supplie for nearby; holidays expect- 
Portland mpl ed to bring further increases due to short 
trend u $7 runnir ti bran $49041.50, standard 
San Francisco pply am- midd $40.50@41, flour midds $43@ 44, 
ple $69 | red dog $45 
Seattle: supply Kansas City: Demand good, with some 
ample $ proteir | feeds going into central states; supply lin 
Kansas City teady ited ‘ y for nea ; bran $38@38.75 
o nd but $38 a39, s ad bran $34@34.75 
Min $ @ 36.5 middling $35 @ 35.75, 
neal 
New Orleans 1 easier Worth: Demand extremely dull: sup 
supt 7 ) pl moderate carlot burlaps, prompt, 
Milwaukee fair br $4 246.50 shorts $45.50@ 
eld 1 if ad ed Tex ommon points $1 
Chicago juate on both 1 nd horts compared 
nt $ $ 
Minneapolis ind o: Millfeed ‘ down somewhat 
my e period endir March 26, since 
Los Angeles i steady running tir pparently has in 
Ip I 29 Prices decre 1 about $1 on some 
I I $ while other nereased the same 
Denver ip- | (Quotatior Bran $44.50@45, stand 
p I $7 | is. $44.50@45, flour midds. $484 
log $49@51 
MALT SPROUTS | Louis: lbemand good; trend steady 
Cincinnati nd fair t eady | imple brar $ @43.75 short 
I sa 9@ 39.50 shor 
Boston mited: $4 lling $ 141, bulk 
$i4 Demand end lowe 
New Orleans Ip] suf suy lequate bran $41, middlings $41 
Boston: Demand upply tight 
Milwaukee ipply fair .an $54 6, middling $55 @56 
) Buffalo: Interest w: t a tow ebb as 
Chicago ! adequate; consume continued to witch to cheaper 
No it it I ! 1 1] ining time 
lack ¢ Bran an 
MEAT AND BONE MEAL r “ ed $2 ad dog 
Seattle ‘ ¢ sup $2 I in $4 __ Standard 
I rotein s46.00 17.50 1 $56.50059 
Buffalo as lifferential on n and middlings 


st Louis 
Chicago 


Kansas City 
It Worth 
Louisville 


I 
Boston 


$1 


FEED INGREDIENTS 


Fish Meal @ Scrap e Solubles 


Bigelow Sales Company 
i _ 10 Bridge St. NEW YORK 4,N.Y. 
lequa Tel. HAnover 2-9195 


USERS OF 


feather 


mea 


154 Nassau St. 
New York 38, N. Y. 


Keep accurately posted and watch your profits rise! 
Pratt's FATS & FEEDS DAILY, an authoritative price guide, has published for over 50 
years the markets on dry rendered tankage, meat & bone meal, wet rendered tankage, 
tallow and grease as well as vegetable oils and meals and other animal 
and vegetable feed raw material 


ANIMAL PROTEINS AND FATS! 


Write us for a sample copy and subscription rates. 
PRATT BROS. COMPANY 


183 Essex St. 
Boston 11, Mass. 


431 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


coD 


© 


- LIVER 


VITAMIN-A-STABILIZED 


MIDLAND WESTERN INC. 
160 W. SPRUCE ST., READING, PA. 


FEED GRAINS 


KAFIR-MILO 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 


From Every Grain Producing Area in United States 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPAN 


OFFICES: 


Memphis 
Norfolk 
Nashville 
Enid 
Minneapolis 
Louisville 


Fort Worth 
Buffalo 
Toledo 
Houston 
Galveston 
Portland 


San Francisco 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Winnipeg 

Los Angeles 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 


Toledo 
Columbus 
Fort Worth 
Portland 
Boston 


Galveston 
Enid 
Minneapolis 
Norfolk 

San Francisco 


Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Chicago 
Buffalo 
Omaha 


Nashville 
Louisville 
Memphis 
Houston 


4 
3 
4 
} 


| 
j 
nd good: trend steady; | 
s 
P11: 
0, 100-lb. bag $9 
carlot | erted 60 $ 
re 
MIXER” 
REEN RY 
= | 
= 


72—FEEDSTUFFS, March 29, 1958 


New York: Demand and supply fair; 
trend lower; bran $55@55.50; standard 
midds. $56 @56.50 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend higher; 
supply ample; wheat bran $46.50, gray 
shorts $46.50, standard midds. $46.50. 

Louisville: Demand good; trend fairly 
Steady; supply normal; some slight adjust- 
ments for balance of items but trend easi- 
er; bran $50, mixed feed $50.65, shorts 
$51.75, middlings $53 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; $39, delivered, common transit 
points, carlote 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend lower; $38 

Ogden: Supply average; to Utah and 
Idaho: red bran and mill run $35, mid- 
dlings $40; to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $42, middlings $47: to California: red 
bran and mil run $42.50, middlings $47.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; bran $41.75, shorts $42, mill 
run $42 

Los Angeles: Standard mill run $45.50@ 
46, slack demand, larger offerings, trend 
easier; red bran $52.50@55, slow demand, 


trend easier, ample offerings 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; millfeed $45, red bran $52.50. 


MINERAL FEED 
Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
mixer mineral $48, ex-warehouse; 
all-purpose mineral $85, ex-warehouse. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ample; 
all-purpose granules $89, block $94; mineral 
Phosphorus 6% granules $105, block $110; 
cattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus gran- 
ules $99, block $103; hog mineral phos- 
phorus 3%% granules $88, phosphorus 2% 
$78 (all in 50-Ib. paper bags). 

Sioux City: 50-lb. mineral blocks 8.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 


Seattie: 
ply good; 


mineral blocks $4 each 
Ogden: Supply average; $110 in 650-Ib. 
blocks; $98, granular, 50-Ilb. bags. 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $42 


San Francisco: Demand 
good; all-purpose with 
Denver: Demand 
trend unchanged; 7.5% 


steady; supply 
iodine $70. 

fair; supply ample; 
phenothiazine, 45-Ib. 


block $4.50; 8.2% phosphorus, 50-Ib. block 
$3.50; 7.5% phenothiazine, 8.2% phosphorus, 
45-Ib. block $5.25; 5% phosphorus, 50-Ib. 
block $2.65 

MOLASSES 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; blackstrap 14%¢ gal., f.o.b. Houston, 
delivered Ft. Worth truck $32.49, seller's 
market price on date of shipment. 

Boston: Demand steady; supply plenti- 
ful; 18%¢ gal. in tank cars. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
supply normal; up %¢ gal.; 14¢ gal., tank 
car lots, f.o.b. Gulf ports 

Los Angeles: Demand increased; trend 
steady; supply ample; $24, bulk, f.o.b. tank 
ears; $24.25, bulk, f.o.b. tank trucks 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; 14¢ gal., New Orleans. 
San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
$24, 


f.o.b. cars, Richmond, Cal. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $24, f.0.b. Seattle, tank car lot 
or truck lots. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady: 18%¢ gal., f.o.b. Albany 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend higher; 
supply ample; 14¢ gal., New Orleans. 

Kansas City: Demand improved; trend 
firm; supply adequate; April 14%¢ gal., May 
14%¢ gal, June-July 15¢ gal., tank car, 
New Orleans. 

Minneapolis: Stronger trend; fair de- 
mand; adequate supplies; 14@14%¢ gal., 
f.o.b. New Orleans. 


Memphis: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 


ply adequate; blackstrap 13\%¢ gal., tank 
ear, f.o.b. New Orleans; $29.50, delivered, 
Memphis, truck 


New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; blackstrap 18¢ gal., tank cars, 
tank wagons, f.o.b. New York. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; citrus $18, bulk, f.0.b. Florida 
producing points, immediate. 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Feed Ingredients of All Kinds 
FORMULA MIXING FOR DEALERS 


Excellent References 


New Englander VITALIZER 


For full details, write to 


NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 
177 Milk Street * Boston 9, Mass. * HUbberd 2-1682 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; tank car $46. 


NIACIN 
New York: Trend steady; $8 kilo, 50-kilo 
lots; $8.10 kilo, 10-kilo lots; $8.20 kilo, 6- 
and 2%-kilo lots; $8.30 kilo, 1-kilo lots; 
freight prepaid or paid to destination. 


OAT PRODUCTS 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; 3%% protein, reground oat 
feed $21.50. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firmer; sup- 
ply ample; whole oats $59, ground oats 
$59, rolled oats $61, all ex-warehouse, l.c.1., 
sacked. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
reground oat feed $15; fine ground feeding 
oatmeal $70@71; feeding rolled oats $80@82. 

Boston: Demand and supply fair; white 
pulverized $54; Canadian reground oat feed 
$24.50 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply normal; reground $23, rolled $88.50, 
feeding $81, pulverized $50.50, crimped $69. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; reground oats $20; pul- 
verized white oats $49; rolled oats $87. 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; oat milifeed $38.95; reground oat 
milfeed, 3% protein, sacked $23.45, 8% 
protein, bulk $27. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; rolled $59, ground $56, 
cleaned $59 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; pulverized oats, local pro- 
duction $60, sacked 

Minneapolis: Stronger trend; good de- 
mand and supplies; further strength ex- 
pected; feeding rolled $82@85; pulverized 
$42; feeding oatmeal $68@69; crimped $61; 
reground $15@17. 

OYSTER SHELL 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $14.80. 

Cincinnati: Demand 
supply adequate; $21.7 
Demand and supply steady; 


fair; trend steady; 
5. 
in 


Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; western $32, eastern $38, 
granite grits $26, shell flour $16. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; in 80-lb. paper bags $23.17, 
in 50-Ib. paper bags $23.42, im 25-lb. paper 
bags $25.67 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; local $15, eastern $26. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; eastern $40, lc.l., ex-warehouse. 


PEANUT OTL MEAL 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited; 45% $68, sacked, immediate. 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
26% $36. 

PEAT MOSS 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply adequate; Canadian, 6.1 cu. ft 
bales $3.85. 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; $3.25 bale, delivered, truck lots. 

Chicago: Demand heavy; supply moder- 
ate; $3.75@3.85, standard 7% cu. ft. bale. 

Boston: Demand and supply seasonally 
steady; $3.15 bale in carlots. 


Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $3.25 bale. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $3.75 bale. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 


Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures, 250-lb. drums $1.81; 200 Ib. in 
100-1b. drums $1.83; 25-lb. drums $1.86, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati. 

New York: Trend steady; granular or 


crystals $1.90 Ib. in 250-1b. drums, $1.92 Ib. 


in 100-Ib. drums, $1.95 Ib. im 25-lb. drums; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures, $1.81 Ib. in 250-Ib. drums or 200- 
Ib. lots, $1.83 Ib. in 100-Ib. drums, $1.86 Ib. 
in 25-Ib. drums; f.0.b. New York, New Jer- 
sey or Pennsylvania; freight allowed to 
destination on 100-lb. drums or larger 
packings. 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firm- 
er; supply limited; $2 a unit of protein. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply very 
limited; 55% protein $105.50, f.0.b. north 
Texas plant. 

Boston: Demand good; 
$103, f.0.b. shipping point. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; $101 sacked, f.0.b. Georgia 
and Alabama producing points, immediate. 


RIBOFLAVIN 

Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gram in 3.36 to 16 
gm./lb. mixtures, freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 

New York: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4%¢ gram in 3.36 to 16 
gm./lb. mixtures, freight prepaid or paid 
to destination 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply tight, hard to buy; bran, California 
production, high fat content $52. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; very Nght of- 
ferings; carlots, rice bran, nominal $32@ 
33, prompt shipment, f.o.b. south Texas 
rice mills; hulls $2, f.o.b. mills. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; bran $45, polished $49. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; bran $49, sacked, immediate. 


SCREENINGS 

Minneapolis: Fairly strong trend; demand 
a little more than supply. Due to small 
stocks and offerings, all prices are nominal; 
country run $18@25, lights $6.12, mediums 
$13@20, heavies $21@32; Canadian, bulk 
$14.50; Canadian ground $24; flaxseed 
screenings $24; oil type flaxseed screenings, 
15% basis $27. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; 12% protein, ground $32, nominal. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady to 
higher; supply fair; ground, sacked $33, 
New York; bulk, unground $24.50, New 
York 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply plentiful; 
ground grain screenings $26.50; Canadian, 
bulk $18.50 

Cincinnati: 


supply tight; 


Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; Canadian $22.50. 
Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $38. 
SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 
Atlanta: $20.40 20.47. 


Buffalo; $25.31 @25.45. 


Chicago: $24.77@24.90. 


Cincinnati: $23.47@23.60. 
Des Moines: $25.23@25.35. 
Kansas City: $24.88@25. 
Memphis: $22.20@22.47. 
Minneapolis: $25.92@26.06. 
Philadelphia: $24.32 @24.45. 
St. Louis: $24.14@ 24.27. 


SORGHUMS 
Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply adequate; milo $2.63% cwt., bulk. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $2@2.20 cwt. 
Ft. Worth: Demand poor; supply suffi- 
cient; carlots, bulk, No. 2 yellow milo $2.30 


@2.32, Texas common points. 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
Minneapolis: Strong trend: strong de- 


mand; adequate supplies; $63.75, bulk, Min- 
neapolis. 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply short on nearby; $86.47@87.47. 
Memphis: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; prime 44% solvent $59, 


sacked, f.0.b. Memphis. 

Ogden: Supply average: $81@86. 

Seattle: Demand steady; trend strong; 
supply ample: $88, delivered, carlots. 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply adequate; $67. 


Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady 
with immediate firming; supply adequate 
except tight for nearby; for Kansas City 
and West $55, bulk, Decatur, for immedi- 


ate; $52.50 for last half April and $52 for 
May: unrestricted $56@57. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 44% $83. 


Decatur: Demand good; supply adequate; 
44% bulk, unrestricted $57@57.50; first 
half April, 10 days $57.50; last half $56. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; 
$53, bulk, Decatur. 

Chicago: Interest soybean of] meat 
was limited as supplies became more plen- 
tiful. Prices did show some tendency to 
strength, however. Quotations: 44% soy- 
bean oil meal $65.50@66. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend stronger: 
supply normal; up $1 ton to $70.43. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply fair; $57, bulk, Decatur. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply ex- 
tremely limited, nearby shipment; carlots, 
44% $78.60@81, depending on origin and 
tonnage, scattered immediate-first half 
truck delivery $68, immediate. 
Demand improved; supply ade- 
quate; 44% $54, 50% $62, both bulk, f.o.b. 
Decatur 

San Francisco: 
ple: $86.95. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend strong: 
supply ample; 44% $69, sacked, immediate 


TANKAGE 

St. Paul: Trend easier; slow demand; 
fair supply: 60% digester $115@120. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair: supply extreme- 
ly light; 60% digester $110@115, f.o.b. Ft 
Worth. 

Louisville: 
supply fair; 


Demand fair; supply am- 


Demand good; trend steady: 
60% $97.50@102.50. 


Chicago: Demand good; supply lmited;: 
60% protein $110@115. 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; $117. 


Kansas City: Demand good, though some 


are backing away from high prices; trend 
steady; supply limited; 60% digester $112 
@118, sacked. 


Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply ample; 60% digester $116.50, sacked, 


f.o.b. ‘Cincinnati. 
VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 


any quantity in 100-Ib. drums $1.70; in 
25-lb. drums $1.75, freight allowed to desti- 
nation. 

New York: Demand and supply good: 
trend steady: 100-lb. drums $1.70 Ib., 25- 
lb. drums $1.75 Ib., f.0.b. manufacturing 
plants, freight allowed and goods insured to 
destination. 

Rochester, N.Y.: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; 100-lb. drums $1.70 25- 
Ib. drums $1.75 Ib., f.0.b. manufacturing 
plants, freight allowed and goods insured to 
destination. 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 


Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to higher: commercial grade $60, 
sacked, f.o.b. Buffalo 

Chicago: Steady trend; 
and supply; $69. 


NEW PLANT 


(Continued from page 1) 


normal demand 


260 ft., will provide storage for 1,000 
tons of sacked finished feeds and 
sacked ingredients, and the bulk stor- 
age will provide for 400 tons of in- 
gredients. 

Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., has been awarded 
the contract for building the plant. 

“This new facility,” Mr. McVey 
said, “will enable us to improve fur- 
ther our service to our customers in 
Florida and to expand our business 
in keeping with the important growth 
of livestock and poultry population in 
Florida. It marks another significant 
step in the continuing growth of our 
feed operations.” 

A large warehouse at 711 Cass St., 
Tampa, has been serving the Tampa 
area for several years. Some mixing 
has been done at this warehouse, 
largely on a special order basis. When 
the new plant is in operation, the 
number of employees will be almost 
doubled. 

Within the past three years, Gen- 
eral Mills has built electronically con- 
trolled plants at Belmond, Iowa, 
Stockton, Cal., and Fort Worth, Tex- 
as. 


STALEY 


(Continued from page 1) 


Co. has been overlooked by the 
court. 

“We believe the U.S. Supreme 
Court will be interested in this case, 
will review it and, we hope, will see 
as we do the equities involved in the 
name ‘Staley’ after concurrent use 
of the name since 1925 by the two 
companies. 

“Making this final appeal is done 
as much in the interests of our cus- 
tomers and dealers as it is for our- 
selves. Our dealers already know 
that we are making substantial plans 
for the future which will be an- 
nounced to them in a very short time. 
None of these plans, however, keeps 
us from getting a final determination 


of the issues which we feel are so 

important in this case.” 

R. Zacharias, Former 

Mill Official, Dies 
COLUMBUS, GA.—Robert I. Za- 

charias, 75, an employee of City 

Mills Co., Columbus, for more than 


50 years and general manager and 
secretary-treasurer for the firm from 
1933 until his retirement in 1950, 
died at his home recently fo lowing 
a long illness 


Mr. Zacharias siarted with the 
firm as a stenographer in 1899. He 
became a salesman and later was 
made secretary-treasurer. Surviving 
him are his widow, a stepson. two 


sisters, a brother and other relatives 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Frutchey Bean plant mgr. 
finds customers like Panogen 


“The accurate dosage and the thor- 
ough job of seed treating form a 
combination which is very pleasing 
... both to me and to our customers,” 
says Kenneth Warner, manager of 
the Frutchey Bean Company’s Plant 
at Montrose, Michigan. 

Warner, who is shown above with 
his automatic liquid Panogen Treater 
has treated seed grain with the Pano- 
gen Process for the past 5 years. He 
recommends Panogen unhesitatingly 
to all his farm customers. 


SPROUT-WALDRON 


| 
| | 
high-profit ~ | 
foods IN soy | 
with 
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BLENDS | | 
| 
‘AL-FISH BLEND | if 
MARNI-TIC BLEND | | 
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GRAIN PLAN 


(Continued from page 1) 


mulgate export regulations to make 
the program effective by April 15. 
However, if such speed can’t be at- 
tained, the program might be handled 
piecemeal. 

First, a corn subsidy program 
would be slated for operation by May 
1, and the other grains would be put 
under. a subsidy program effective 
July 1. 

Stimulant at First 

The planned White House directive 
directing USDA to move with all 
practical speed in putting a subsidy 
program into effect for the feed 
grains may first act as a stimulant to 
commodity futures markets. This is 
because implementation of a subsidy 
program would in a broad way freeze 
off CCC surpluses from the market. 
However, this impact would vary 
among commodities. 

Corn, for example, would be sub- 
ject to the freeze potential, but since 
this crop is one of uncertain stora- 
bility, there is the ever-present possi- 
bility that, without adequate warning, 
large quantities of corn may turn up 
in CCC binsites, tagged as in danger 
of going out of condition and there- 
fore available for sale at the nearest 
market place. 

This danger—never to be accurate- 
ly estimated as to time or quantity 
—diminishes the rigidity of the freeze 
on CCC stocks of this commodity. 

There are relatively few persons in 
the trade who gain any bullish en- 
couragement from the prospect of 
the subsidy program for corn. Senti- 
ment is that after the first burst of 
commodity market enthusiasm has 
worn off, the corn market will sink 
into the doldrums, waiting tensely for 
the impact of the large volume of 
high-moisture corn which will have 
to come to market in volume with 
warm spring weather. 

As for corn, there are these ines- 
capable facts: There is a huge pile-up 
of corn and other feed grains; the 
Argentine crop is about to make itself 
felt in export markets; the most op- 
timistic export markets can hardly 
dent the surplus condition; compet- 
ing for exports are the stocks of sor- 
ghum grains, barley and oats; there 
are currently nearly 50 million bush- 
els of feed grains in distress condi- 
tion storagewise which will have to 
be moved into the export market 
quickly, unless some alternative stor- 
age facilities open up. 

Other Grains 

However, those conditions do not 
precisely fit conditions for oats, rye 
and barley. For those crops, a freeze 
of CCC stocks through imposition of 
a subsidy-in-kind program would be 
almost total, as they do not suffer 
the hazards of deterioration in stor- 
age that apply to corn. That condition 
would drive all purchasers of those 
crops into the market place to obtain 
supplies. 

However, even such _ bullishness 
that might be found under those cir- 
cumstances is not so influential as 
surface observations would indicate. 

Trade feeling is that in the case 
of oats and barley, feed requirements 
are more likely to be met when and 
if a large slug of wet corn hits the 
market with the onset of warm 
weather. Oats have never been a 
large export factor, and with large 
quantities of sorghum grains pressing 
for some market and in government 
hands where prompt sales are urgent- 
ly needed, it must be expected that 
such disposal can only be made for 
export at declining prices once the 
world markets analyze the tight spot 
the U.S. is caught in. 

Barley Market 

The barley market is a thing apart. 
Barley export demands are primarily 
for food purposes, with Japan the big- 
gest buyer. It is suspected that, as 
has been the recently normal course, 
exporters are short of the commod- 
ity against sales previously made. In 


the Pacific Northwest this condition 
is most serious and indicates there 
will be a demand for availability 
of USDA stocks of barley for sale 
on a bid basis since West Coast ex- 
porters would be unable to obtain free 
market stocks. 

The barley squeeze on West Coast 
exporters is seen as a pressure fac- 
tor which may require the grain trade 
to accept modification of its recom- 
mendations for the disposal program 
for CCC grains previously submitted 
to the USDA, and now about to be 
given the White House blessing in 
the form of a directive to USDA to 
inaugurate a subsidy program with 
all speed. 

It has been learned that the CCC 
advisory committee, in approving the 
grain trade subsidy program insisted 
that adoption of such a program 
must contain a reservation clause 
which would grant CCC discretion, 
when necessary, to move or make 
available its stocks for export—pre- 
sumably on a bid basis. 

The problem of barley is spotty, 
with shortage conditions primarily on 
the West Coast, but since this crop 
carries well in storage, there is no 
telling that it may result in a piling 
up in the hands of CCC if and when 
feed consumers reach for new crop 
high-moisture corn. 

The rye crop is another matter 
where a freeze of government stocks 
could develop a severe squeeze, par- 
ticularly if the export subsidy is ade- 


quate to move relatively small 
amounts of this grain into export 
channels. 


Except for rye, it must be con- 
cluded that with a big corn supply 
and a large quantity of 1957 crop 
corn of dangerously high moisture, a 
depressed corn market will be none 
other than a drag on all other feed 
grain commodities through spring 
and with little bullish resilience as 
pastures open up both in the US. 
and western Europe. 


Back to Private Trade 


The only gain is found in the fact 
that an adoption of the grain trade 
committee’s recommendations for a 
subsidy-in-kind program will turn 
back merchandising of feed grains 
largely to the private trade. 

However, they may be in the 
course of taking a major problem in 
the handling and merchandising of 
wet corn if CCC moves as promptly 
as now indicated and makes a corn 
subsidy program operative by 
April 15. 


HOGS 


(Continued from page 1) 


“We believe our true value in sell- 
ing on a competitive market does 
provide and will provide packers with 
the kind of hogs they want on a more 
practical program than direct con- 
tracting,” Mr. Lehman said. “We be- 
lieve a program of raising meaty hogs 
on a year-round production basis, 
sold on the central public market, is 
the answer to the ‘hue and cry’ about 
vertical integration.” 

The main objectives of the pro- 
gram, Mr. Lehman said, are to en- 
courage production of the high quali- 
ty, meaty hogs preferred by the con- 
suming public, and to encourage the 
raising of hogs on a year-round basis 
so that the price will not fluctuate 
so widely, thereby producing more 
net returns to the hog raiser, both 
large and small. 


Called “More Practical” 

‘It is our opinion,” Mr. Lehman 
said, “that producers in the St. Jo- 
seph trade territory should be highly 
interested in this program. Year- 
round farrowing and good husbandry 
are essentially sound farming prac- 
tices, and we endorse them. We be- 


| lieve our true value in selling on a 


competitive market does provide and 


| will provide packers with the kind 


of hogs they want on a more practi- 
cal program than direct contracting. 
“We believe a program of raising 


meaty hogs on a year-round produc- | Dr. 


tion basis, sold on the central public 
market, is the answer to the ‘hue and 
cry’ about vertical integration. Since 


| our market patrons have natural re- 


| year 


sources such as soil, water, good cli- 
mate, and are equipped with ‘know- 
how,’ a shift to this new program 
should be easily accomplished.” 

Mr. Lehman stated that the foun- 
dation will have educational events 
for farmers and swine producers 
within the four states surrounding 
St. Joseph and that the facilities of 
the St. Joseph market and the pack- 
ing industries would be used as a lab- 
oratory for the land grant colleges 
where producers, county agents, vo- 
cational agriculture teachers and feed 
companies could study the require- 
ments for meaty hogs. 

The St. Joseph central public mar- 
ket has facilities that are ideal for 
the handling, sorting and grading of 
such hogs, he said. Also, the market 
agencies well versed in animal 
carcass as well as live animal evalua- 
tion to further this program. 


are 


Staley Program Reviewed 


Mr. Lehman said that 
pansion program, 


in this ex- 
the St. Joseph live- 
stock ag had studied recom- 
mendations of various colleges and 
feed companies, and had recently re- 
viewed the multiple farrowing pro- 
gram of the Staley Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City. 


ncies 


In making this company’s multiple 


farrowing program available to the 
St. Joseph market interests for the 
purpose of this study, Thomas W. 
Staley, president of Staley Milling, 
said: “The St. Joseph market and 
our company are interested in the 


year-round production 
of meaty hogs marketed to the ad- 
vantage of the producer through his 


same things 


regular marketing channels. A farm- 
er using the professional farrowing 
program has no obligation to buy 


our feed or sell his hogs through any 
particular market. Our plans and 
ideas are available to anyone. 

“IT am certain that hog producers, 
packers and consumers all will ap- 
plaud this highly constructive pro- 
gram of the St. Joseph central public 
market. Our only interest is in the 
producer receiving the highest mar- 
ket price for a quality product.” 


Other 


Mr. Lehman said that some other 
major feed companies were working 
on various types of programs, 
aimed at the production of 
type hogs on a more profitable basis, 
and that the St. 


Joseph market 


“stands willing and ready to work | 


with any concern that has a sound 
program for an improvement in the 
raising of hogs and takes advantage 
of the economically sound competi- 


tive system of the central public 
market.” 
Mr. Lehman further stated that | 


the central public markets that offer | 


modern facilities and services 
giving swine producers the best re- 
turns for their efforts. ‘““The demands 
of the housewife for lean pork must 
be satisfied,”’ he said, “and this pro- 
gram is designed to assist the farmer 
in such an endeavor.” 


ACREAGES 


(Continued from page 1) 


larger than last year’s record high 
acreage; peanuts for all purposes, 1,- 
795,000 acres, down slightly from last 
but 28% below average; 
beans, 
1957 but 6% below average; dry peas, 
249,000 acres, a drop of 12% from 
last year and a fourth below aver- 


| age: sugar beets, 915,000 acres, about 


the same as last year, but 9% above 
average; 

Tobacco, 1,095,000 acres of all types, 
2.4% below last year and the smallest 
crop since 1908; late summer and fall 
potatoes, 1,078,000 acres, up 1% from 
1957, but 6% below average; sweet- 
potatoes, 293,600 acres, about 1% 


| above 1957, but 21% below average. 


are | 


dry | 
1,544,000 acres, up 5% from | 


all | 
meat- 
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Philip L. Harris 


Receives Promotion 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Dr. Philip L. 
Harris has been named assistant di- 
rector of research at the Distillation 
Products Industries division of East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester. The an- 
nouncement was made by Graham C. 
Mees, president of DPI. 

Dr. Harris joined the division in 
1940 as biological research depart- 
ment supervisor and was promoted 
to senior research associate in 1949. 

He previously had worked in re- 
search for United Fruit Co., and 
taught physiological chemistry at the 
University of South Carolina medical 
school. While in South Carolina he 
was assistant director of the state 
food research laboratory at Charles- 
ton. 

A native of Detroit, Dr. Harris is 
a graduate of Alma College (Michi- 
gan). He received a Ph.D. degree in 
biochemistry from Pennsylvania State 
University in 1934. 

He is on the teaching staff of the 
University of Rochester medical 
school, has published more than 50 
papers on biochemical aspect of nu- 
trition and vitamins. 


-> 


SORGHUM USE GROWS 

ANDERSON, S.C.—Sweet sorghum 
for silage is being used more and 
more in some sectors of South Caro- 
lina, it was reported recently. Dairy 
farmers had found the sorghum has 
only about 75% of the value of corn, 
but in recent dry years, the sorghum 
has stood the drouth much better. 
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Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
618 Des Moines Building 
Des Moines 9, lowa 


W. M. GILLIES, INC. 
244 California Street 
San Francisco 11, California 


GOOD-LIFE CHEMICALS, INC. 
310 South First Street 
Effingham, Illinois 


HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Box 840 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 
418 Flour Exchange 


Mi Pp 13, Mi 7 


M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY 
Dwight Building 

Kansas City 5, Missouri 

PLESS AND SHEAHAN 

P.O. Box 2654 

Memphis 2, Tennessee 


VAN WATERS AND ROGERS, INCORPORATED 
10216 Denton Road 
Dallas 9, Texas 


THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
3270 Southside Avenue 

Cincinnati 4, Ohio 

IN CANADA 


CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED 
356 Eastern Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario 


8307 Royden Road 
Montreal, P. Q. 
And, of course, you can get it directly 
from Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New 
York, Chicago, and Memphis. 


producers of 
Myvamix 


Vitamin E 


Distillation Products Industries 
is a division of 


Eastman Kodak Company 
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Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 


| cuss the topic, “What’s Wrong with 
| Our Egg Pricing Program?” 


Talks on Beef Cattle 
Nutrition Planned for _ 


Indiana Feeders Day 
LAFAYETTE, IND.—Practical ap- | 


S. L. McHenry, extension poultry- 
man, University of Delaware, will 
present a demonstration on how 
poultry men can make more money 


Week ending Maine Conn. Penn. Ind. Mo. Del. Md. 
; | from their laying flock by following 
January 18 . 960 462 705 866 129 624 «1,879 ieati e in | 
25 1,048 545 673 885 145 | Plications of research knowledg sound management practices. 
955 543 731 853 148 647. 1642 | nutrition gained in Purdue cattle 
February 8 .. 1,013 573 932 847 150 683 1,926 1,567 feeding experiments will be provided - : . . s 
February |5 1,018 596 812 780 153 592 1,921 1,735 es 2 ing methods for selling eggs, includ- 
ED EE cacvasousseeed 961 528 867 957 125 669 i928 1'733 | for Indiana feeders at the annual In- ine the “silent salesman” automat 
og, Ml Bee eee 992 531 784 964 136 716 1,941 1,75! diana Feeders Day April 25 at Pur- | 1S € aw , 
962 656 804 958 175 659 1,788 1,788 The program will open with a tour | and 
+live. | Presen ) é arwick, assist- 
Week ending Va. W.Va. N.C. $.c. Ga. Fla. Ala Miss. of cattle experiments at the new live ant county agent, New Castle County. 
January 18 1,128 494 2,276 326 5,524 226 | Stock research barn at 9 am. The | the Poultry and Egg National 
539 2,503 361 6,041 221 2,344 1.410 | morning program will follow at 10 
February 556 2,345 6, 142 198 2,540 | Board is Advertising Your Eggs” will 
February 525 2.415 302 6165 215 2'465 | Plans call for the afternoon pro- | by J. Frank Gordy 
February 531 2,423 a rete 240 2,444 1,630 gram to be held at the livestock | it és neal alist ileneelin sf Dela- 
March | Judging pavilion on the Purdue cam- | POU TTY tive secretary. of 
March 8 466 2.651 323. 6,307 259 | pus starting at 1 p.m. | ware, an y 
March 15 460 2,518 393 6,015 203 2,588 1,537 | Delmarva Poultry Industry. 
March 22 470 2,271 327. «5,840 221. 24401 Scheduled for the morning poultry men, feed dealers and 
Total 22 gram are the following discussions: | servicemen are invited to attend this 
Week ending Ark. La. Texas Wash Oregon Calif. 1958 “1987 “Controlling the Supplement Intake 
January 18 347° 2,020 258 156 875 26,744 24,654 | for Fattening Shorthorn Steers in ; 
January 25 ...... 372s 2,188 297 128 947 28.449 25.800 asture.” 
february | 38! 249 153 931 28746 261264 | Drylot and Pasture,” Donald Webb, 
February 8 380 274 154 927. 29:944 26.424 | Lynwood Farm, Carmel, Ind.; ‘“Win- MARKETS 
February 1/5 429 2,140 323 158 1,071 29,307 25,704 tering Steers on Hay Barley Silage, 
February 22 500 2,355 288 170 1,022 30,049 25,605 
cant 484 —-2'340 297 163 ~=«25's89 | Oat Silage, Wheat Silage, Sorghum | (Continued from 
March 8 ...... 471 2.431 327 195 957 30,320 26.815 ‘lage ilage.” 
March 15 392 | Sage and Corn Silage,” M. T. Moh- | — 
March 22 413 2,378 312 iS! 1,052 28:798 27'558 | ler, Purdue; “Corn Silage vs. Sor- 


West Virginia Pulp 


indicated he believed the innovation 
of contract farming, or vertical inte- 


ghum Silage with Various Antibiotics 
for Fattening Heifers” and “Pelleted 


Feed vs. Meal for Self-Feeding Angus | 
Steers and Heifers,” Dr. T. W. Perry, | 


Broiler prices held up pretty well 
and growers’ prices in the East 
ranged from 21@22¢ lb. 

Eggs were steady to a little lower 
but the easier undertone was normal 


Purdue; “Low vs. High Moisture | 
zration, results fr | wi > 
Buys Fulton Bag ieenue > ont elvan Gasaelie - Ground Ear Corn for Fattening Here- | With the end of Lent and the ap- 
Of N l & | ford Heifers on Different Protein Sup- proach of Easter. 
ew rieans expansion. The practice offers some - : , Some items continued to rise in 
| Opportunities, he believes, but some plements,” Robert Pursue; | 
NEW YORK—Fulton Bag & Prod- : : “Effect of Tranquilizers, Hormones | the ingredient market but meat 


ucts Co. of New Orleans is being ab- 
sorbed through a cash transaction 
and will become a division of West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., it was an- 
nounced by officials of the two com- 
panies. An agreement has been signed 
and the closing is scheduled for April 
3. Details of the transaction were not 
disclosed. 

Fulton Bag & Products Co. oper- 
ates plants at New Orleans and St. 
Louis, producing multiwall paper 
sacks, paper pockets, elastic multiwall 
sacks, waterproof paperlined bags, 
textile bags, canvas products and 
other specialties. 


David L. Luke, president of West | 


Virginia Pulp & Paper, said the bag 
company would be merged as a divi- 
sion of the parent company as soon 
as legal arrangements are worked 
out. 


The present management of Fulton, | 


headed by Jason M. Elsas, president, 
will continue to direct its operations. 
No changes are contemplated in the 
operating or sales organization of 
Fulton, which has been engaged in 
the bag business in New Orleans and 
St. Louis since the turn of the cen- 
tury. 

“Our acquisition of Fulton Bag & 
Products will in no way alter our 
program for the sale of, either our 
new stretchable kraft paper or our 
conventional grades to multiwall bag 
customers,”’ Mr. Luke said. 


Chicago Feed Club 
Hears Robert Liebenow 


CHICAGO — Robert C. Liebenow, 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, was the special guest speaker 
at the Board of Trade Night meet- 
ing of the Chicago Feed Club, held at 
the Congress Hotel in Chicago on 
March 21. 

More than 100 members and guests 
attended the dinner meeting to hear 
Mr. Liebenow discuss the functions of 
the grain exchange in the feed, grain 
and milling industry. 

Chief of the activities of the board, 
which will celebrate its 110th anni- 
versary this April, is to record and 
disseminate price information, Mr. 
Liebenow said. 

He pointed out some of the difficul- 
ties of operating with the government 
involved so deeply in price support 
operations, which results in interfer- 
ence with the private trade. He ques- 
tioned the benefits of the present 
farm program. 

While making observations on sev- 
eral factors which affect the present 
status of the trade, Mr. Liebenow 


disadvantages inherent in the 


system. 

The meeting was conducted by Rob- 
ert H. Griffiths, Allied Mills, Inc., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., who is president of the 
club. The next meeting is set for 
April 18 when a Bing Crosby golf 
tournament film is to be shown. A 
golf outing is scheduled in Milwaukee 
for Aug. 1. 


Expanded F: arm Loan 
Programs Announced 


WASHINGTON — Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture, this 
week announced the expansion of loan 
programs for construction work on 
farm structures as an anti-recession 
measure. 

He directed the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration to broaden its farm hous- 
ing construction loan program, and 
the Commodity Credit Corp. to work 
with farmers and others on construct- 
ing needed grain storage. 

The loans are available to farm 
owners, either for themselves or their 
tenants. Farm construction loans are 
available for periods up to 33 years 
at 4% interest. Meanwhile, to help 
solve the tight grain storage situa- 
tion which is expected to arise this 
year, the CCC is urging farmers to 
build needed bins and cribs. Under 
the CCC program, producers can bor- 
row up to 80% of the cost of the new 
bins and cribs. The loans, made at 
4% interest, can be paid off over a 
period of five years. 

The USDA had earlier extended in- 
definitely the farm storage facility 
and mobile dryer loan programs. Up 
to 75% of the delivered and assem- 


are 


bled cost, exclusive of labor costs, of | 


equipment to keep stored grain in 
proper condition may be borrowed 
under the mobile dryer loan program. 
The equipment includes mobile dry- 
ers, air circulators, ventilators, tun- 
nels and fans. The loan is payable in 
three annual installments at 4% per 
year interest. 


in 


Soybean Representative 


To Attend Japan Fair 


HUDSON, IOWA—Albert Dimond, 
Lovington, Ill, farmer, and C. M. 
Gregory, manager of the Farmers Co- 
operative Co., Dike, Iowa, will repre- 
sent the American Soybean Assn. and 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
at the Internationa] Trade Fair in 
Osaka, Japan, April 12-27, George M. 
Strayer, executive vice president of 
the association announces. 


and Antibiotics on Feed Lot Perform- 


ance of Hereford Steers,” Dr. W. M. 


Beeson, Purdue. 


Afternoon discussions include: “Fat- | 


tening Cattle on Pasture,” Henry 
Mayo, Purdue; ‘“What’s New in Chi- 
cago,” Charles Potter, president, Union 


Stock Yards & Transit Co., Chicago; | 


“Status of Hormones for Cattle Feed- 


ing,” F. N. Andrews, Purdue; “Re- | 


search Is Our Most Important Prod- 


uct,” Dr. A. E. Darlow, vice presi- 
dent and dean of agriculture, Okla- 
homa State University, Stillwater. 


Stabilized Vitamins 
Gets New Quarters 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Stabilized Vi- 
tamins, Inc., Brooklyn, has announced 
that after April 1 the firm will be lo- 
cated in Garfield, N.J. 

The offices, plant 
will be provided with additional space 
made necessary by expanding busi- 
ness, the firm announced. 

Principal product of the company 
is Permadry, a “sealed-in” vitamin A 
product in bead form. It also manu- 
factures Perma-Mix, a multi-vitamin, 
antibiotic, mineral mix to meet the 
specifications of feed manufacturers. 


Ronald Pratt Heads 
Indianapolis Feed Club 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — Ronald 
E. Pratt, Early & Daniel Co., Indian- 
apolis, was named president of the In- 
dianapolis Grain & Feed Club at the 
annual meeting of the club March 19. 

Election was held following bowl- 
ing and dinner. Other officers elect- 
ed were Ralph Cassady, Tolford & 
Cassady, vice president, and C. D. 
Roberts, Cargill Incorporated, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Egg Pricing Will Be 
Discussed in Delaware 


GEORGETOWN, DEL. — At their 
spring meeting April 3 egg produc- 
ers in the Delaware area will learn 
how egg prices are established 
through the New York Mercantile 


| Exchange as well as other items cov- 
| ing production and marketing. 


The program will begin at 7:30 


| p.m. at the University of Delaware 


sub-station five miles west of George- 


| town. 


The guest speaker of the evening 
will be C. Waldo Haldeman who is 
in charge of the egg purchasing de- 
partment of American Stores Co., 
Philadelphia. Mr. Haldeman will dis- 


and laboratory | 


scraps topped out. With the March 
options out of the way most May de- 
liveries went up. 

Running time of formula feed man- 
ufacturers averaged 40 hours. One 
mill at Buffalo which had been up to 
58 hours dropped down to 50 hours. 
It had stepped up its output to offset 
production losses caused by a fire at 
a unit in another city. 


South Central 


Formula feed sales held at a satis- 
factory level enabling mills to main- 
tain their five-day normal produc- 
tion. Dealers continued to purchase 
cautiously, hoping for lower prices 
and anticipating a change in the 
weather that would bring a few warm 
days and-a revival of the dormant 
pastures. But with current price lev- 
els for livestock, and the feeders’ de- 
sire to get their animals to market 
as soon as possible and not miss the 
attractive prices, steady formula feed 
purchases were a necessity. 

A report that long-closed broiler 
plants in the area were preparing to 
reopen was cheering to the mills who 
eater to this trade. The only delay in 
the starting date was reported due to 
a shortage of chicks. Chick starter de- 
liveries were being limited by the too- 
chilly weather but layer feeds, re- 
sponding to excellent egg returns, 
were taking up the slack. 


Southeast 


Feed business slowed slightly. Feed 
mill running time was good, but buy- 
ers are showing strong resistance to 
increasing feed cost. With many 
major feed ingredients up in price 
over the past several weeks, there 
have been higher feed prices to the 
consumer. 

Nearby requirements were believed 
to be pretty well covered and a 
slackening in demand was noted. 
Broiler markets in the north Georgia 
broiler producing section were at 20¢ 
to 21¢ and feed ratios were relatively 
good. Mild wet weather part of the 
week also was contributing factor to 
less activity from some sections of 
the territory. 

Considerable rain in the state of 
Florida has curtailed citrus pulp pro- 
cessors’ activities, and citrus pulp has 
not been produced in accordance with 
expectations. Most processors expect- 
ed to be through with this season’s 
operations about May 1. 

Reports indicated that dry lot 
feeders expect to have to feed at 
least a month longer this year, as 
against last year, due to late arrival 
of normal pasture. Some feeders were 


taking advantage of relatively high 
cattle prices and reducing their oper- 
ation considerably. According to some 
reports, these operators were not ex- 
pected to be feeding heavily again 
before next fall. 

The roughage shortage was still 
serious throughout the southeastern 
states, and available supplies con- 
tinued to bring high prices. The Flor- 
ida disaster counties continued to 
take advantage of reduced rail rates, 
although demand had decreased to 
some extent due to revival of pas- 
tures. 

Feed jobbers were aggressive buy- 
ers of soybean meal, while offerings 
from oil mills have been on the light 
side recently due to rapidly advanc- 


ing prices. 
Mountain States 
Turkey placings have been heavy 
the past week—most growers have 
received their birds. Indications point- 
ed to a larger number than a year 


ago. 

Formula feed sales have improved 
very little in the past week. Turkey 
feeds were moving, but as yet in 
comparatively small quantities be- 
cause the birds are still young 

Cattle feeding continued at a low 
level with the price of feed cattle 
almost prohibitive for dry lot feeding. 

Most ingredient buying seemed to 
be on a current basis with future 
bookings slow also. Recent rises for 
proteins seemed to have slowed buy- 
ing for those items. 

Buyers’ resistance has slowed the 
movement of meat scraps and caused 
some softening of the market. 

There seemed to be an air of opti- 


mism although volume has not in- 
creased significantly. 
California 


Feed business continued at a more 
or less steady pace but still lacked 
any real push. Egg prices were steady 
to slightly higher and the market 
tone was more or less firm. Live poul- 
try were listed at 23 @25¢ at the 
ranch and ice packed ready-to-cook 
fryers were unchanged at 361 @38¢. 

During February, feeding ratios 
for Southern California egg produc- 
ers were considerably less favorable 
than for the previous month. Higher 
ingredient cost, especially in proteins, 
pushed feed prices up. A dozen eggs 
would purchase only 14.59 lb. of feed 
compared with 15.96 for January. 
However, a year ago the ratio was 
down to 11.62 

Dairy feeding ratios were practi- 
cally unchanged as there was very 
little variation in butterfat prices or 
feed costs. Animal proteins remained 
very tight and prices registered fur- 
ther gains. Meat scraps in particular 
were scarce and prices ranged from 
$2.10 for local material to $2.40 for 
supplies shipped in from other areas. 

Other proteins such as soybean 
meal] held steady and cottonseed meal 
showed the first signs of strength for 
some time and advanced $1 ton to 
$51@52. Growing conditions remained 
extremely favorable for new crop 
grains and all indications were that 
yields would be very heavy. 


Pacific Northwest 


Feed ingredient prices during the 
week averaged firm with quotations 
for fish meal, animal proteins and oil- 
seed meals pushing to higher levels. 
Wheat millfeeds and cocoanut meal 
were the only exceptions and sold 50¢ 
@$1 a ton lower, respectively. 

The millfeed market was easier de- 
spite a slight export demand increase 


and continued moderate domestic 
movement to major California mar- 
kets. Prices for standard middlings 


have widened their margin over mill- 
run by $8 a ton. 

Feedstuffs trading was maintained 
at a moderately active rate with deal- 
ers reporting a good demand for high 
energy feed ingredients. The tr: ade de- 
mand for principal ingredients re- 
mained on a nearby basis, but ap- 
peared broad. 

Formula feed trading was fully 
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maintained at most quarters where 
there was a dependable demand re- 
ported for broiler and other poultry 
feeds. On the other hand, dairy feed 
sales were barely maintained in the 
face of continued mild weather and 
excellent pasture conditions. 

Prices for name brand poultry feeds 
advanced slightly as the reflection of 
recent ingredient price gains. 

Producer paying prices for eggs 
held unchanged at Portland during 
the past trading period while listings 
for live hens were advanced 1¢ lb. at 
the ranch with frying chicken listings 
holding unchanged. 

North Portland livestock market 
prices were steady to higher during 
the trading period. Butcher hog prices 
pushed 25@50¢ up to reach $25 ewt., 
highest level since August. 

Heifer and cow prices gained 50¢ 
while prices held unchanged for 


steers, calves and lambs. | 


Ohio Valley 


Despite mild resistance to climbing 
formula feed prices, brought about 
by the scarcity of some ingredients 
ind higher costs of others, sales dur- 
ing the week were reported continu- 
ing at the very good levels of recent 
weeks. Industry leaders anticipated 
no change in this situation for some 
time, and many said they believe that 
with the cleanup of carry-over farm 
feeds and the end of the Lenten sea- 
son, formula feed sales may be in 
even higher tonnages, in line with the 
hefty retail demand for meats and 
eggs. 

It has been observed that, despite 
the customary slowdown in meat con- 
sumption during the Lenten season, 
retail sales have not been adversely 
affected this year, propably because 
the unemployment situation in this 
area is much less serious than in 


many other sections of the country 
This was further indicated by the 
continuing price advances of up to $1 
ewt. for cattle at area stockyards. 

Current high prices were said to 
be an incentive for area farmers to 
market animals before they have been 
sufficiently fattened to provide better 
grades of meats, and with a definite 
shortage of animals on valley farms, 
observers were expecting the situa- 
tion to worsen during April and May, 
or until current heavy replacements 
become available. 

Pretty much the same situation 
prevailed with respect to poultry and 
eggs, but these shortages were ex- 
pected to be overcome much more 
rapidly because of the shorter poultry 
growth period. 

All of this added up to a brighter 
outlook for sales of formula feeds in 
this area during coming months than 
at any similar period in recent years. 
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dependability 
makes the 
difference 


Program your feed business the Vitamelk way. 
Dawe’s Vitamelk program represents far more than 
fortification products. It is a way of doing busi- 
ness on the basis of having a nutritional laboratory 
affiliation. Dawe’s dependable professional services 
will provide you sound counsel and relieve you of 
many of the details of managing a successful feed 
business. You will have added assurance that you 
are supplying your customers top-quality feeds. 


This Is the Vitamelk Program 


1. VITAMELK—<a comprehensive vitamin, trace mineral, 
antibiotic and unidentified factors fortifier. Full fortifi- 
cation in one package. 

2. COMPLETE FORMULATIONS for farm-tested 
feeds. 

3. TAG INFORMATION for today’s complicated feed 
tag requirements. 

4. COMPLETE FEEDER INSTRUCTIONS on how to 
use Vitamelk-fortified feeds to best take advantage 
of their great built-in power. 


5. DAWE’S QUALITY CONTROL laboratories are 


a remarkable help in solving special problems. 
6. MERCHANDISING and sales counsel. 
7. CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITY for applying 


the latest nutritional knowledge to your feeds. 
Dawe’s specialized nutrition, manufacturing and 
merchandising know-how is yours—yet you pay 
for Vitamelk only—when you program your busi- 
ness the Vitamelk way. Write for specific informa- 
tion on complete programs for poultry, swine, beef 
and dairy cattle. 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 
Belgium—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp 
Italy—Corso Magenta 81/83, Milan 
Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F, 

Venezvela—Apartado 3050, Caracas 


World’s Oldest and 
Largest Specialists 
in Vitamin Products 
for Feeds 


| Vitamelk Programs | 
= 
DAWE’S LABORATORIES, INC. 4800 South Richmond Street, Chicago 32, Illinois q 


